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Abstract 

A motive for writing this article was a recent DNA study revealing close genetic 
similarities between individuals from neolithic Mentese and Barcin in the eastern Marmara 
region of northwest Anatolia and early farmers in central Europe. On the basis of these data 
the author evaluates certain assumptions that hitherto have accompanied the debate on the 
neolithisation of Europe, and proposes a model that explains how Anatolian agriculturists 
in a time span of one millennium may have migrated into the heartland of the continent. 
Confirmation of the authors initial postulate that northwest Anatolia was a plausible passage 
way for the spread of early food production into the continent is a significant conclusion. 


INTRODUCTION 


Included in issue 29 of Palaeohistoria, a journal published by the Archaeological 
Institute at Groningen University, was an article on the excavations of Ilıpınar in northwest 
Anatolia. In this article, written after the first fieldwork season there, that part of the Anatolian 
peninsula was imagined as a contact zone between southwest Asia and southeast Europe during 
the first agricultural migrations (Roodenberg, 1987). As such this region would have played an 
active role in the neolithisation of the European continent, a possibility already suggested by 
others (Ehrich, 1965). With the start of these Ilipinar excavations near Lake Iznik a long-term 
archaeological project, that was continued in the neighbouring Yenischir basin subsequently 
with investigations at Menteşe and until recently at Barcın, was launched under the heading of 
“Early farming communities in the eastern Marmara region” (see map). The project was carried 
out alternately under the auspices of the Netherlands Institute for the Near East at Leiden and 
its daughter institute, The Netherlands Institute in Turkey, while the Netherlands Organisation 
for Scientific Research allotted most of the research funds. The above-mentioned prediction 
of a northwest Anatolian share in an east-west migratory movement was rather speculative in 
the early stages of research, but according to the excavators this notion could be built on firm 
ground. 


ENDLESS DEBATE 


Since Gordon Childe first applied the axiom Ex oriente lux to the archaeology of the 
ancient world (1925), including the propagation of agriculture, there have been fierce debates 
pro and contra this theory. Some considered that if the Anatolian peninsula had not been a 
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formative region of incipient food production, then it would have functioned at least as a 
landbridge along which early farming cultures had shifted to Europe (Mellaart, 1970). Others 
were sceptical or absolute anti-diffusionists claiming the evolution of European civilisation to 
be a primarily endemic event (Séfériadés, 1989). In this respect I refer to the issue of the neoli- 
thisation of Europe beginning on the mainland of modern Greece with food production as an 
indigenous development — an opinion that still seems to persist (Kyparissi-Apostolika, 2006). 
A third category was inclined to adopt a hybrid model combining aspects from the extreme 
positions pointing to adoptation by indigenous hunter-foresters of outlandish commodities, 
knowledge etc. (Price, 2000). 


The impartial reader of accounts by the third category of authors will not fail to notice 
that the degree of originality of the neolithic cultures on the continent is often linked with 
the extent to which native hunters-foresters were able to adapt to the new economic system. 
The stronger distinctive traits the culture possessed, the bigger the contribution of the local 
mesolithic population was to the neolithic newcomers’ lifestyle (Lukes and Zvelebil, 2008), a 
position held to despite observations of genetic discontinuity between both groups (Bramanti 
et al., 2009). In short, resolving the neolithisation process of Europe often fails objective and 
quantifiable criteria. On this very point, the Achilles heel of archaeological method, the input 
of ancient DNA studies of tribes that populated the continent during the neolithisation peri- 
od will have a necessary corrective effect quite similar to the role that radiocarbon dating has 
played in the past sixty years. One remembers how, thanks to this absolute dating technique, 
order was brought to a jungle of relative chronology constructions set up with help of com- 
parisons between material assemblages. The correcting impact was at times so big that it left 
fellow archaeologists at times in initial disbelief. And it is predictable that an increase of ancient 
genome studies will equally lead to an adjustment of current archaeological constructs, just as 
it is equally foreseen that this will face stiff opposition. That make these studies all the more 
imperative. 


EASTERN MARMARA EXPLORATIONS 


A rather generally accepted stance on the debate is the core position of Greece would 
have occupied as a transfer table in the neolithisation process of the continent (Demoule and 
Perlés, 1993; Alram-Stern, 1996). This position is built on the presumed old age of sites in 
central and northern Greece representing the earliest Neolithic occurrence thus far found in 
the border zone of southeast Europe and the Anatolian peninsula. When this writer hypothe- 
sised, in the eighties, the Marmara Sea region of northwest Anatolia as a potential staging point 
for neolithic migration towards the continent, it encountered not little disbelief. Northwest 
Anatolia was hardly explored in those days and since it lay outside the conventionally surmised 
migration route along the Aegean coast, it was viewed as a cul-de-sac along the pathway of 
transient early farmers (Ozdogan, 2013). Nonetheless, the “Early farming communities in the 
Eastern Marmara” research project soon acquired a number of trump-cards in the course of the 
operations, such as: 
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e A strong resemblance in house building in the Neolithic levels of eastern Marmara 
sites, in particular at Ilipinar, with cultures in southeast Europe (mud-coated tim- 
ber constructions dated to the end VIIth, beginning VI^ mill), demonstrating 
Marmara-Balkan affiliations in architecture, in particular in early Karanovo settle- 
ments (Roodenberg, 1993, 2008).1 


¢ Affirmation that early settlement in the Marmara region already existed half way 
through the VİT" millennium (Menteşe — Roodenberg e£ al., 2003), and even a bit 
before (Barcın — Gerritsen ez al., 2013), ending the thesis of Greece primacy of an- 
cientness in the Eurasian border zone (Roodenberg, 2014). At the same time, there 
is an increasing awareness that early settlement in central Greece had not begun be- 
fore the mid VII" mill., the original chronological picture having been biased by less 
accurate dates stemming from the early days of radiocarbon dating and radiocarbon 
samples having originated from old excavations troubled by stratigraphical obscurities 
(Reingruber and Thissen, 2009; Brami, 2014).? 


Fig. 1. Map showing the sites of the eastern Marmara region (green dots) discussed in 
the text. Grey dots near Istanbul represent approximately contemporary sites. 


' Half way through the history of occupation at Ilipinar the building method changed from timber to mudbrick 
construction. Given that timber building is usually related to pluvious and mudbrick to drier climate zones, this 
shift in construction mode may among other things suggest that the region’s climatic conditions (today’s annual 
precipitation is nearly 900mm) approached a critical limit. 

? In the authors view a decennia long advocated "thessalisches Akeramikum" preceeding a fully developped 
Thessalian Neolithic, was the fruit of the same shortcoming. 
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POPULATION DIFFUSION OR KNOWLEDGE TRANSFER? 


Meanwhile a key question in the neolithisation debate remained inconclusive: was 
it demic diffusion or transfer of ideas that marked the ontset of food production in Europe? 
Simmons when he revives this question in an overview study of the Neolithic Revolution 
(2007), refers to signals from archaeobotanical and osteological investigations pointing to a 
material transmission (Colledge ez al., 2004; Pinhasi and Pluciennik, 2004). An unambiguous 
answer to that question could only be provided recently. 


In a newly published article including DNA analysis of the Neolithic population of 
the eastern Marmara region, geneticists have established that demic migration did indeed oc- 
cur (Mathieson ez al., 2015). While it substantiates this writers initial premise of northwest 
Anatolia being a potential donor of agriculturists shifting to Europe, this finding has simulta- 
neously put an end to the monopolizing Aegean migration thesis of coastal drifting and island 
hopping as the unique explanation of neolithic transhumance into Europe. It determined for 
the first time the close biological identity of Anatolian farmers with their European coun- 
terparts, not simply by means of the Y-chromosome haplogroup identification, as hitherto 
feasable, but by Single Nucleotide Polymorphism (SNP) genome-wide data made possible 
due to new sampling and sample treatment procedures (ibid.).? As was clarified by this study, 
early food production on the continent was not merely an alien subsistance system embraced 
by native hunter-gatherers, but a way of life that was implemented by farmers who originated 
from Anatolia. To be more specific, the analysis shows strong genetic links between inhabitants 
of the eastern Marmara sites Mentese and Barcin and Neolithic farmers in central Europe, to 
be more precise, Mittelelbe-Saale in east-central Germany (Mathieson et al., 2015). Conse- 
quently, a look on the map makes it obvious that an overland migration route would have led 
through northwest Anatolia. This statement holds even without excluding population move- 
ments along the Aegean (Hofmanova ez al., 2015). 


In connection with this it is necessary to re-state that the long undetermined age of 
prehistoric sites around the Sea of Marmara has proved to be much older than expected. The 
excavations at Ilipinar, Mentese, Barcin and also Aktopraklik, located in the eastern hinterland 
of the Marmara Sea, have successively brought to light what appeared to be a millennium long 
time span of early agricultural communities that lived roughly from mid VII" to mid VI" 
mill.* The combined outcome of the radiocarbon dates and DNA analyses clearly illustrates 
that from as early as the middle of the VII" millennium, northwest Anatolia must no longer be 
perceived as a cul-de-sac but as a passageway employed by migrating agriculturists. 


? New sampling consists of selecting the petrous portion of the temporal bone. In 2012 the anthropologist 
investigating the human remains of Barcin (Alpaslan Roodenberg ez al., 2013) started selecting these bones from 
badly preserved infant skeletons for DNA analysis being the best preserved skeletal part. It turned out that this bone 
in ancient skeletons contains a multiple of endogenous DNA compared to other parts (Pinhasi er al., 2015). 

^ Barcin 6600-5900 BC (Gerritsen et al., 2013), Mentese 6400-5800 BC (Roodenberg er al., 2003), Ilıpınar 6000- 
5450 BC (Roodenberg and Schier, 2001). For the sake of completeness the site of Aktopraklik, currently excavated 
by the University of Istanbul, should be mentioned as probably the largest settlement in the eastern Marmara region 
with a sequence of well-preserved culture phases from Neolithic to Early Chalcolithic dated ca. 6400-5500 BC 
(Karul and Avcı, 2014). All dates are calibrated. 
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UNKNOWN ITINERARY 


But what does the genetic link as demonstrated between central Europeans and north- 
west Anatolians imply in terms of population movements? 


According to the radiocarbon dates a chronological difference of a thousand calendar 
years separates the individuals at both ends of the ca. 1200km long line as the crow flies. In re- 
ality the approximately fifty generations that marked out this time span running from ca. 6300 
to 5300BC would have travelled a craggy course that would have perhaps doubled the total dis- 
tance. Material indications for the intinerary followed by migrants and their descendants from 
Mentese and Barcin to the European heartland are non-existant. Neither a culture-historical 
approach searching for similarities in the material assemblages of different culture groups from 
southeast to central Europe, nor by scrutinizing the ever evocated ‘neolithic package’, the ab- 
stract and concrete toolkit that agriculturists were lugging throughout the continent, are likley 
to help trace the path these migrants followed. How, then, to proceed any further? 


Considering that a reliable genetic pattern is thus far lacking for the European conti- 
nent — since the possibility to analyse genome-wide nuclear data instead of sex-specific markers 
(mitochrondrial and Y-chromosome) that have become of less significance’ — various attempts 
to explain migration movements can provide an insight in potential diffusion ways and rates 
of spread (Ammerman, Cavalli-Sforza, 1973; Pinhasi, Fort, Ammerman, 2005). So, for exam- 
ple, in a population dynamics model the role of waterways is associated with the spread of the 
Neolithic in Europe, with the Danube valley in particluar regarded as an obvious route for a 
Neolithic influx leading to the heartland of Europe (Davison et al., 2006). This model (No. 2) 
takes into account environmental factors effecting the propagation of incipient farming in Eu- 
rope, showing a more rapid population move along coastlines and major rivers. Increased hu- 
man mobility in river valleys is explained by the facility of travel along them and the presence 
of alluvial soils easy to cultivate. Given the absence of evidence of any itinerary persued by the 
migrants from northwest Anatolia, the writer would tentatively apply this model to them. In 
this case, it might be surmised that the route could have led from the Marmara region through 
the Tundzha and Maritsa catchment in upper Thrace to the Danube valley and then follow 
its lower and middle course in a northwestern direction. This riverine belt borders or overlaps 
with the territories of the (pre-)Karanovo, Criş-Starcevo-Körös and finally LBK (Linear Band 
Keramik) culture groups. 


Yet even though this model simulates quite well the known expansion of agriculture 
in southeast and central Europe, there are flaws in the chronological sequence, at both the 
beginning and the end. The beginning is marked by a hiatus of several centuries that could 
be explained as the barrier effect of the Marmara Sea comparable with the retardation of food 
production in prehistoric Brittany caused by the North Sea (Davison et al., 2006). In contrast, 
a four to five centuries slowing down effect on the migratory advance that would have occurred 


” At the time this article was written institutions performing ancient DNA analysis on haplogroup level are 
mushrooming — an inflation that may have an adverse effect on the reliablity of the results released. Meanwhile, the 
search for suitable human bone samples has apparently already effected the ethics of those who pursue everlasting 
fame. Today only a handful of genetic laboratories worldwide is capable of carrying out whole genome analysis, the 
sole approach that in reality is beneficial to archaeological interpretation. 
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in east-central Europe where (Starcevo-)Körös and LBK culture groups met, is perhaps harder 
to interpret. There are outspoken theories on the formation of LBK culture groups explained 
as the integration of mesolithic local traits with Starcevo-Körös elements. Out of this fusion a 
new material culture, incipient LBK, would have arisen, recognizable among other things by 
different house building associated with a lithic industry adopted from the mesolithic hunt- 
er-gatherer partners (Banffy, 2008). Even so, there is as yet little or no evidence for such a 
merger on a genetic level (infra). The LBK lifestyle also distinguishes itself from Körös-Cris by 
animal husbandry which was based more on cattle than on sheep/goat (Boogaard, Bending, 
Jones, 2008). Be that as it may, in the transitional phase from the Körös to the LBK the neo- 
lithic advance seems to have slowed down, resulting in the gap of several centuries between the 
early Körös culture and early LBK (resp. ca. 5700 and 5500BC) in its easternmost expansion. 
The same is equally true for the last stretch of the journey, namely from within the LBK culture 
from central Hungary to the end of the trek in east-central Germany. 


Let us now return to and recapitulate the tentative trajectory proposed above from 
northwest Anatolia into Germany in chronological order. After a few centuries delay caused 
by the barrier effect of the Sea of Marmara, the neolithic influx in Upper Thrace would have 
occurred shortly before the turn of the VIIth mill. and over a period of two to three centuries 
continued in a regular progress along river valleys, principally the Danube, through the Cris 
and Starcevo territories into the Kérés region. With two-thirds of the distance covered, the 
last third, i.e. from Körös in east-central Hungary to the LBK variant in east-central Germany, 
would have lasted from 5700 to 5300/5200BC. 


FEEBLE INTEGRATION 


A final point requires attention: the proportion of the indigenous influence on farm- 
ing communities. This subject has been intensively debated by those focussed on central Euro- 
pean prehistory (for an overview see Price, 2000; Zvelebil and Lillie, 2000). This in contrast to 
scholars studying the southeast of that continent and west Anatolia, where evidence of native 
mesolithic hunter-gatherers and aceramic neolithic groups is comparatively sparce (Gurova 
and Bonsall, 2014; Efe, 2005; Ozdogan and Gatsov, 1998). In central Europe the local impact 
on the new subsistance system is commonly considered substantial ranging from the hunting 
and gathering element of the diet to significant genetic integration (Lukes and Zvelebil, 2008). 
And indeed, signals point to a merger of population groups in early Körös society (Gamba et 
al., 2014). Be that as it may, the whole genome analysis of a LBK individual from central Ger- 
many reveals a quite different picture. According to the above-mentioned DNA study the LBK 
individual examined has a direct 93% genetic match with northwest Anatolians with a mere 
7% representing an admixture derived from local west European hunter-gatherers (Mathieson 
et al., 2015). Whether this one individual is fully representative or not of his peer group, the 
central European farmers, this specimen carried undoubtedly the almost intact genetic heritage 
of an Anatolian ancestry transmitted through a succession of some fifty generations. In other 
words, the biological legacy from any natives his ancestors met and interbred with during the 
one thousand year journey from the eastern Marmara region to the Mittelelbe-Saale region 
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in Germany was in essence negligible.” Does this almost pure lineage link between the early 
agriculturalists of northwest Anatolia and those of central Europea provide a model for how 
neolithisation extended over the continent? Such an assumption might of course seem pre- 
sumptious. Meanwhile judging from a perspective of probability, the fact that the sole neolithic 
inhabitant of central Germany analysed thus far is genetically almost entirely Anatolian is un- 
doubtedly significant. Nevertheless, with this startling example in mind, it would perhaps pay 
to be more judicious when conjecturing strong, if not overwhelming, indigenous influences on 
the life style of the neolithic colonisers of Europe. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES 


Decisive progress in the study of prehistory depends in truth to a great extent on the 
application of methods derived from the natural sciences (radiocarbon dating, different branch- 
es of bioarchaeology, and recently genome-wide DNA analysis), and rarely on the archaeology 
itself since this discipline rests grosso modo on methods and interpretation borrowed from art 
history and social sciences. 


That aside, a major problem with our understanding of the propagation of food pro- 
ducing cultures on the continent is that we still do not properly understand who is who? In 
other words, does a culturally more or less homogenous group, such as the Cris, imply one 
that is also genetically homogenous? Conversely, does a genetically homogenous crowd lie at 
the heart of a culturally homogenous group or is it spread over a bond of heterogenous groups? 
This imbroglio can be solved by whole genome DNA analysis in such a measure that from each 
population DNA profiles must be drawn in order to define the exact nature of connections. 
Only on the basis of a well-provided databank of ancient DNA genome-wide profiles of skel- 
etons from well-defined and secure archaeological contexts and with reliable chronologies, re- 
cording the patchwork of regional culture groups can the process of neolithisation that steadily 
extended over almost the whole continent be understood. On the other hand, in addition to 
what one could call long distance genetic pattern research, analysing genetic diversity within 
groups c.q. settlement communties with the aim to analyse kinship connections is equally of 
prime importance. These studies will allow to unravel tangles of social relationships, in short 
the ones that hitherto had to be deduced from material remains such as personal belongings, 
household equipments etc. 


* "The low proportion of mesolithic influence on the genetic constitution ofthe early farmer in central Germany could 
have been the consequence of an accidental meeting between an ancestor and a local Gretel lost in the Bohemian 
forest rather than the vigourously advocated intermingling of native hunter-gatherers with the newcomers. It is even 
possible that in this case the genetic admixture from hunter-forager origin stemmed from before the exodus towards 
Europe (Mathieson ez al., 2015). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


With help of a recent DNA study focussing on genome-wide SNP data analysis of 
individuals of the eastern Marmara neolithic population the writer has attempted to review 
certain commonly supported assumptions that until today have accompanied the debate on 
the neolithisation of Europe and replace them by the following finding. 


In the first instance demic diffusion is the model that best explains the neolithisation 
of Europe. Furthermore it indicates that northwest Anatolia was an obvious a passage way dur- 
ing the influx of early farming colonists in southeast and central Europe. Moreover, it clarifies 
that the biological impact of native hunter-gatherers on these colonists was reduced and in this 
particular case minimal. 


By way of conclusion, the archaeological investigations at Ilıpınar which initiated the 
multi-disciplinary project “Early farming communities in the eastern Marmara region”, aimed 
to provide solutions of the question whether the European continent was neolithisized by 
agriculturists who had migrated from southwest Asia. Today, 28 years later, this goal has been 
reached and thus the circle has been closed. Now time has come to look seriously for routes 
along which neolithic farmers would have migrated westward through southeast and central 
Anatolia, as alternatives to the indiscriminately advocated but hitherto scarcely substantiated 
Mediterranean-Aegean connection. 
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LOWER GOKSU ARCHAEOLOGICAL SALVAGE SURVEY 
PROJECT, THE THIRD SEASON 


Tevfik Emre Serifoglu, Naotse Mac Sweeney, Anna Collar, Carlo Colantoni and Stuart Eve 


Abstract 

This article presents the results of the 2015 season of the Lower Göksu Archaeological 
Salvage Survey Project, which has run since 2013 in the Mersin Province of southern Turkey. 
This year, the team continued documenting archaeological sites and monuments in the valley 
before the construction of the Kayraktepe Dam, which will submerge the heritage and the 
landscape. The 2015 season was almost totally devoted to intensive surveys conducted in two 
alluvial plains with relatively rich archaeological deposits: one in the area where the Kurtsuyu 
River joins the Göksu River; and the other where the Ermenek River meets the Göksu River. 
These intensive surveys were accompanied by geophysical studies and aerial photography. This 
article presents a summary of the field season, a discussion of the different fieldwork methods 
that were applied and tested, the results of the intensive surveys, and a fresh consideration 
of the local settlement patterns and their temporal development in light of the findings. The 
2015 season of this Bitlis Eren University project, which is conducted in collaboration with 
the University of Leicester, was funded by the British Academy through a Newton Advanced 
Fellowship. The survey project will continue in 2016 with the generous support of the British 
Academy and we hope to start excavating the site of Cingentepe in 2017 in collaboration with 
the Silifke Museum. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Lower Göksu Archaeological Salvage Survey Project (LGASSP) was started in 2013 
with the aim of documenting the endangered archaeological heritage of the Lower Goksu valley 
in the Mersin Province of Turkey. This heritage will be lost forever with the construction of the 
Kayraktepe Hydroelectric Dam, as this will form a huge artificial lake that will flood the whole 
valley (Serifoglu er al. 2014). For this reason, our team surveyed the area between the towns of 
Silifke (ancient Seleucia ad Calycadnum) and Mut (ancient Claudiopolis) in 2013 and 2014 
(Serifoglu er al. 2014; 2015). Ihe extensive surveys conducted during these two seasons has al- 
lowed us to discover several new sites and we have been able to push back the date of earliest oc- 
cupation in the valley into the Chalcolithic period. These initial surveys have also allowed us to 
better understand the evolving settlement patterns in the valley from prehistoric times until the 
medieval period. Data from previously known sites were also collected during the 2013 and 2014 
seasons as a part of a more intensive methodological approach to the study of ancient settlements 
and their relationships with their environment, and our 2015 season has been mainly aimed 
at developing this approach through more detailed studies and more intensive investigations. 


” Bitlis Eren University, the University of Leicester, Aarhus University, the University of Leicester, and (UK-based 
archaeological practice) L-P : Archaeology, respectively. 
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The 2015 season of LGASSP was conducted between 29% June and 15" July with 
a much bigger team than in previous years. The fieldwork team consisted of Tevfik Emre 
Serifoglu (director), Naoise Mac Sweeney (co-director), Carlo Colantoni (field director), 
Nazlı Evrim Serifoglu (fieldwork assistant, illustrator and photographer), Anna Collar (Roman 
and Byzantine specialist), Stuart Eve (database and GIS manager) and Ozlem Evci (government 
representative). Graduate students Bengi Basak Selvi, Panagiotis Georgopoulos, Nevra Arslan, 
Songül Yetisirand Sivan Ayus took part in all fieldwork activities and in the documentation process. 


‘The primary aim of this season was not the same as in previous years and we did not 
opt to work extensively, covering large tracts of the landscape and recording new sites and 
monuments. Indeed, only four new archaeological sites were discovered this year: Çakıltepe I, 
Çakıltepe II, Kisla Bridge and the Cingentepe Spring. The most recent map of LGASSP sites 
is presented in Fig. 1. Instead of an extensive approach, this season we decided to focus on two 
alluvial plains that are relatively rich in archaeological deposits: the first in the area where the 
Kurtsuyu River joins the Göksu, including the sites of Kilise Tepe and Cingentepe; and the 
second where the Ermenek meets the Göksu, including the sites of Attepe and Gérmiittepe. 
We hope that conducting more intensive survey in these two areas will allow us to gain a better 
understanding of settlement patterns at a meso scale, the relationships between first and second 
order sites, and the relationships between sites and their hinterlands. As a result of this new 
focus for our work, this year we employed a range of different survey methodologies to those 
used in previous seasons. 
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Fig. 1. Map of the Lower Góksu Valley, showing LGASSP sites. 
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INTENSIVE SURVEY METHODOLOGY 


Kilise Tepe gridded area: The season started with intensive surveys conducted around 
the site of Kilise Tepe, which is the only mound type settlement in the Göksu Valley that has 
been scientifically excavated (Postgate and Thomas 2007; Jackson et al. 2013; Bouthillier er al. 
2014). The immediate vicinity of the mound was divided into 20 m x 20 m grids and a large 
area around the site was walked systematically, although we mainly focused on the areas to the 
north of the mound. Sherds and lithic finds in each grid were counted, and lithics and diag- 
nostic sherds were photographed and drawn. The physical characteristics of the collection grids 
were recorded (soil colour, vegetation, slope, ground visibility, etc.) and a general photograph 
of each grid was taken. 


This intensive survey around the foot of Kilise Tepe revealed a number of hot spots 
(Fig. 2). The largest amount of pottery was recorded in the south-west of the tepe, with a mas- 
sive 454 sherds recorded within one single square. The evidence seems to suggest that there is 
activity around the north, west and east sides of the tepe, with less activity occurring on the 
southern edge. However, pottery was recorded in most of the squares and clusters occur on the 
southwest and northern side of the hill. It should be noted that an area to the north of Kilise Tepe 
(northeast of the spring below the site) was used as the pottery washing and dumping ground 
during the excavations in 
the 1990s. Although our 
team members did not 
count or record the sherds 
that formed large sherd 
heaps in certain parts of 
this area, this past usage 
of the space may have af- 
fected the pottery densities 
and therefore the counts in 
this area. Tiles were consid- 
ered separately from other 
ceramics, and the gridded 
survey turned up a gener- 
ally low tile count around 
the foot of Kilise Tepe, 
with most squares revealing 
between 0-5 pieces (Fig. 3). 
However, a large cluster of 
tile was discovered to the 
northwest — the distribu- 
tion of which may contin- 
ue beyond the borders of 
the gridded area. Consider- 
ing the visibility of tiles in Fig. 2. Total sherd count per square walked 
the field, the relatively low in the area around Kilise Tepe. 
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levels recovered may be sig- 


nificant. At this stage it is 
difficult to tie the tile clus- 
ter to any form of activity, 


beyond a possible area of 


tile dump. However, once 
they are properly examined 


they may reveal evidence of 
building activity in the hin- 
terland of Kilise Tepe. 


Transect-walked 
area: Once the investiga- 


tions at the area surround- 


ing Kilise Tepe were com- 


pleted, we walked the area 
between this site and that 


of Cingentepe, the closest 


mound to Kilise Tepe, lo- 


cated on the southern side 
of the Göksu River. Instead 
of gridding, a different ap- 


proach was adopted for the 
investigation of this large Fig. 3. Total tile count per square walked in the area around Kilise Tepe. 
area, which includes Kısla 

Village and the banks of 

the Göksu River. Our team walked various targeted parts of this large area. In particular, tran- 
sects were undertaken from the main Mersin-Karaman road (the D715) southwards to the site 
of Kilise Tepe, crossing the Géksu and on to the site of Cingentepe. While ideally we would 
have liked to have walked a larger and more comprehensive area of the landscape between 
Kilise Tepe and Cingentepe, we were constrained by topography, accessibility and time. Some 
of these constraints included: the floodplain and seasonal floodplain (evident through the use 
of these areas as agricultural land); modern tracks and roads; human occupation (the village 
and cemetery); and human destruction (with extensive gravel extraction pits lying within the 
sample area). In addition to these practical constraints, our choice of areas to walk was also 
guided by the likelihood of ancient occupation in these areas. The landscape between Kilise 
Tepe and Cingentepe is slightly undulating, and slopes southwest towards the Göksu. It has 
been heavily modified by man with a village, tracks, tarmac roads and gravel quarrying. The 
space available in antiquity for settlement is far more circumscribed than maps or satellite im- 
agery suggests. The floodplain itself occupies a considerable area and it is a terrain of ridges and 
steep slopes, especially along the course of the river. When taken in conjunction with access to 
water — the tributaries and springs — these limiting factors combine to restrict the number of 
locations suitable for ancient settlements. 
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Each different area that was walked was defined as a discrete study zone, and each zone 
was then divided into smaller walking units based on the location and the general character of 
that specific area (i.e. cemetery, village centre, agricultural field). Within each of these study 
areas, all the archaeological finds that we could see were counted, and diagnostic sherds and 
lithics were drawn and photographed. Each walking unit was recorded in the same way as the 
grids around Kilise Tepe. The general levels of pottery in these non-gridded areas were quite 
low. Most of the fields revealed less than five sherds. The exception to this was a number of 
smaller squarish fields approximately 500 m to the south of Kilise Tepe. Even within these 
fields none contained more than twenty sherds — showing a generally low level of pottery across 
the wider area. This is particularly true of the area on both sides of the river to the north of 
Cingentepe — where large swathes of land were investigated, with very little result. 


Cingentepe gridded area: When the team reached the site of Cingentepe, we shifted 
back to the gridded investigation system, and the immediate vicinity of Cingentepe was walked 
using 20 m x 20 m grids (Fig. 4). The general characteristics of each grid were recorded and 
finds were documented. The resulting distributions demonstrate clear evidence of activity, par- 
ticularly in the north/northwest with the squares revealing large amounts of pottery (up to 103 
pieces recorded within one square). This pattern may extend beyond the limits of the gridded 
area, and it is recommended that the area is expanded in the 2016 season. There appears to 
be a generally high level of activity surrounding the foot of the tepe. Interestingly, where the 
gridded area extends to the south, there is very little ceramic evidence — with the majority of 
the finds being relatively close to the foot of the tepe. A total of three pieces of tile were recov- 
ered from the intensive survey around Cingentepe, too little to infer much. Part of our team 
conducted a resistivity survey using a Geoscan RM-85 Resistance Meter at a small field at the 
southwestern corner of Cingentepe, as a part of our efforts to study and understand the nature 
of the settlement at this site and its relation to the immediate environment. However, these 
investigations did not yield any meaningful data because the soil was mostly too dry and hard, 
and conversely was too wet in areas that were irrigated. 


Northern alluvial plain: After the intensive surveys around Cingentepe were complet- 
ed, our team moved to the 
| l second area of interest, the 


| alluvial plain located where 
| the Ermenek River joins 

the Göksu. We recorded 

three major sites in this area 

——— —İ in 2013: Attepe, Attepe II 

| 9 and Görmüttepe (Şerifoğlu 

ul .. et al. 2014: 75-77). Because 

| | | | | Hu m... of the limited time availa- 


| |» | | | [mz ble, we could only focus on 

"5 l | | m... the Attepe mound in 2015; 
Lg / ——4—————————-ı —l——iI E 100-110 2 

vs the other archaeological 


sites in this area vvill be part 


Fig. 4. Total sherd count per square walked of the 2016 investigations 


in the area around Cingentepe. 
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Once again, the area surrounding the mound was divided into 20 m x 20 m grids and our team 
walked the slopes of Attepe and the fields around it following these units. Interestingly enough, 
very few archaeological finds were observed during these intensive walks but our team carefully 
recorded the general characteristics of each grid in any case, in order to better understand the 
physical environment in which the mound is located. Even though the top of the mound had 
been studied by our team in 2013, we also walked that area unsystematically, and came across 
some important lithic finds which will be mentioned below. 


Aerial drone photography’: As a means of gathering and recording new data that would 
have been hard to distinguish solely by field survey for the larger tepes in the area around Kisla 
Village, the project employed a remote aerial drone. The aim of this new aspect of the project's 
analyses is to investigate archaeological features visible on the surface of the more prominent 
tepes in the valley and to record any modern damage to these sites. Similar techniques are now 
becoming commonplace in archaeology. For the 2015 season the project focused on the sites 
of Cingentepe (LG8) and Maltepe (LG9). One of the authors has successfully employed a 
variation of this method, using the same model of remote control micro-quadcopter — a DJI 
Phantom 2 - for work undertaken in northern Iraq (Skuldbol and Colantoni 2014 and 2016), 
where it has proven to be a rapid and effective technique to make up-to-date site records. 


The drone survey was carried out using an automated system that ensured each survey 
mission over the areas took the correct amount of photos for full coverage of the two tepes. 
These photographs were then processed within Agisoft Photoscan photogrammetry software to 
produce a 3-dimensional model and ortho-rectified photograph of the areas. Due to the fish- 
eye lens of the drone’s onboard camera the photographs had to be post-processed, to remove as 
much of the distortion as possible. The resulting models provide an excellent topographic map 
of the tepes, with minimal distortion (a slight ‘bowing’ is visible at the edges of the model). 
These composite aerial photographs and 3-dimensional visual models will allow us to study 
the morphology of the sites and contextualise the ceramic densities recorded during systematic 


gridded sampling’. 


Usually covered in thick vegetation, the dry climatic conditions at the time the images 
were taken (July) in the Göksu Valley allow archaeological features — primarily architecture — to 
be easily identified and recorded, as the vegetation has died back, and although it still poses a 
problem for on-the-ground observations, it does not completely obscure the surface of the sites 
when seen from the air. The results of this aerial photography have been immediately useful. 
As can be seen from the ortho-rectifed photographs, a number of rectilinear structures are 
visible on the top of Cingentepe (ringed in red on Fig. 5). These are roughly aligned east-west 
and seem to consist of a multi-celled building, with associated corridors. This structure is not 
able to be accurately dated, but may be Late Roman-Byzantine on the strength of the ceramic 


! We used a DJI Phantom 2 Vision+ drone quadcopter equipped with a stabilised integrated camera on a tilt-axis 
gimbal. Once launched, the drone undertook a pre-programmed automated flight pattern taking photographs at 
set intervals from a constant elevation. Images were then processed to produce composite images of the tepes and 
immediate environs. 

? By combining these new aerial images and 3-D models with open-source satellite imagery, such as Bing and 
Google maps, the project has the opportunity to more comprehensively investigate surface features visible on 
selected sites in the valley. 
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evidence from the site. Se- 
curely dating these fea- 
tures will require further 
investigation. There is also 
evidence of the many mod- 
ern robber holes across the 
top of the tepe (circled in 
blue) — highlighting the 
ongoing illegal excavations 
in the area. The most strik- 
ing evidence revealed from 
the survey of Maltepe is 
the large number of ille- 
gal robber holes that pock 
the flattish summit of the 
tepe (circled in blue on Fig. 
6). There is also a possible 
rectilinear feature in the 
south-eastern quadrant of 
the summit (circled in red). 
The 3D modelling also 
makes obvious the terraced 
nature and artificially flat- 
tened top of the tepe, along 
with the retaining walls of 
possibly Byzantine origin 
that form the oval plat- 
form on the summit of the 
mound. 


Fig. 5. Aerial photograph of Cingentepe. 


PRE-HELLENISTIC SITES AND FINDS DOCUMENTED IN 2015 


Because of the nature of the fieldwork methodology that was adopted, not many new 
sites were found and recorded during the 2015 season, as the aim of the season was not to dis- 
cover new sites but to better understand the nature and the size of the settlements at previously 
recorded sites and their relation with their immediate environments. Of the four new sites 
recorded in 2015, only one (Cakiltepe II) contained finds that could be dated to the pre-Hel- 
lenistic periods, while the rest seem to belong mostly to the Late Roman and Byzantine periods 
(see below). 


The hill just to the north of Kilise Tepe was investigated during our intensive surveys 
around this ancient settlement. The pottery densities and landscape features were such that we 
considered it useful to designate this area as a distinct site. We therefore named this steep-sided 
hill Cakiltepe (Pebble Hill). Cakiltepe is covered with fruit trees except on its eastern edge, 
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which is used for agricul- 
ture; and a modern house 
occupies the western tip of 
the summit. The archae- 
ological site of Cakiltepe 
II includes an area of the 
agricultural field and part 
of the orchard mentioned 
above, and is located at 
the eastern edge of the 
hill. During our investiga- 
tions in this area, we came 
across a few lithic finds that 
include one flint micro- 
lith, one flint blade piece, 
and one eroded limestone 
arrowhead. A few sherds 
were also found in this 
area, but none were diag- 
nostic pieces and they were 
heavily eroded. However, 
based on their forms and 
general characteristics, we 
suggest that these archae- 
ological finds most likely 
belong to the very end of 
the Chalcolithic period 
or to the beginning of the 
Early Bronze Age. In this 
case, the area of Cakiltepe 
may have been settled just 
before or around the same 
time as that at Kilise Tepe 
was first founded, and the 
inhabitants of this small 
site may later have moved 
to Kilise Tepe. 
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Fig. 6. Aerial photograph of Maltepe. 


Pre-Hellenistic sherds were occasionally found on the skirts of the mounds of Kilise 
Tepe and Cingentepe, and these were mostly dated to the Early, Middle and Late Bronze Ages. 
One red-lustrous wheelmade ware libation arm base from the Late Bronze Age was found at 
Cingentepe, which is of significance as these red slipped and burnished vessels are an important 
part of the Hittite cultural material assemblage and are a good indication of this area being 
closely linked with both central Anatolia and Cyprus during this period (Fig. 7). It should be 
noted that another fragment ofa libation arm base was discovered at Attepe during the 2013 sea- 
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son (Serifoglu er al. 2014). The final interpretation of these 
finds remains dependent, however, on the outcome of on- 
going research into and debates over the origins of red-lus- 
trous wheelmade ware (e.g. Grave et al. 2014; Kozal 2015). 


The only other location where we found anything 
that was Pre-Hellenistic during the 2015 season was at the 
site of Attepe, a site first documented by David French 
and which we have been investigating since 2013 (French 
1965: 180; Serifoglu er al. 2014: 75-76; 2015: 184-185). 
During our unsystematic walk on top of the mound this 
year, one obsidian blade and three obsidian flakes were 
found. These lithic finds, which either belong to the end Fig. 7. Libation arm 
of the Chalcolithic or to the beginning of the Early Bronze from Cingentepe. 

Age, are another indicator of extra-regional contacts, but in 

this instance the obsidian reveals a connection formed at a much earlier period and which can 
be characterised as economic rather than cultural or political, as in the case of the Late Bronze 
Age libation arm base. 


cm 


THE HELLENISTIC AND LATER SITES AND FINDS DOCUMENTED IN 2015 


Of the four new sites that were documented during the 2015 season, three had re- 
mains from the Hellenistic or later periods — Cakiltepe I, Kısla Bridge (discussed here in rela- 
tion to the Maltepe Bridge) and the Cingentepe Spring. 


Çakıltepe I: The relatively large 
amount of Byzantine sherds and ceramic 
tile fragments on the main crest of Cakiltepe 
point to a northerly extension of the Byzan- 
tine period settlement on Kilise Tepe. De- 
tailed study of the ceramics may enable a 
more precise dating; this may also be a fruit- 
ful area in which to conduct resistivity analy- 
sis to allow for interpretation of the function 

Fig. 8. Coin from Cakiltepe. and extent of this area of occupation. A coin 

was also discovered here (Fig. 8): although it 

has not yet been properly cleaned or conserved, a few preliminary details can be ascertained. 
‘The coin is bronze, and measures c. 3 cm in diameter. The obverse shows a frontal bust of 
Christ — it is possible to make out part of the right-hand arm of a cross behind his head, and 
part of a halo or nimbus around his head. He appears to have long wavy hair and a narrow 
face. The reverse is a single Byzantine Imperial portrait; it is possible to make out a cross held in 
the right hand of the Emperor, and the jewelled /oros he wears. These preliminary observations 
date the coin to the second reign of Justinian II or later (705 AD onwards), as it was during his 
reign that the /oros was first shown (Parani 2003: 18), and the convention for portraying the 
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bust of Christ on the obverse was reinstated (Grierson 1968: 644). Further details, including 
weight, will be available following cleaning, which should also enable a more precise dating; 
certainly the coin hints at a middle Byzantine use of this area, perhaps suggesting that after the 
destruction of the late early Byzantine settlement on Kilise Tepe itself (Jackson 2013, and see 
below) the settlement may have moved off the hill for a while. 


Kısla and Maltepe Bridges: Below Kısla Village are the rubble core remains of two piers 
of an ancient bridge crossing the Göksu, running approximately W-E which has not yet been 
accurately dated but is supposed by Postgate to be Byzantine (Postgate 2007: 11). The LGASSP 
team found no sherds in the vicinity of the west side of this bridge in 2015, and the extant 
remains of the bridge are in a state of considerable decay and are scattered across the river bend 
(Fig. 9) — no abutments were observed on the banks but the bridge must have had supporting 
structures here and would have had at least three arches. From the riverbanks it is not possible 
to ascertain much about the standing architecture, which lies in the middle of the Göksu. The 
team intends to conduct a drone aerial survey of the bridge in future seasons to enable a closer 
investigation of the building materials, size and architectural style, and hopefully to offer an 
approximate date for the construction; as well as conducting fieldwalking on the eastern side 
of the bridge, although it is likely that alluvial action has washed away much of the ceramic 
and other material. 


Fig. 9. Remains of Kisla Bridge, looking east towards Kisla village. 


Evidence for Hellenistic-Roman period occupation at Kilise Tepe is limited (as in 
much of internal Isauria — Elton 2013), so it may be that Postgate is correct in suggesting that 
the bridge should be assigned an early Byzantine date, in line with the estimated date of the 
construction of the first church at Kilise Tepe (late fifth-early sixth century). However, given 
the strategically important positions of Kilise Tepe-Cingentepe on the curve of the Göksu mid- 
way between the major Roman cities of Seleucia and Claudiopolis (cf. Ammianus Marcellinus 
14.8.1-2), there is reason to suppose that the Kisla Bridge may have originally been constructed 
at some point during the earlier Imperial Roman occupation of the area as part of the infra- 
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structural strategy to access the interior. This tentative suggestion is made in part due to the 
perceived date of the Maltepe Bridge nearby, crossing a small but strongly-flowing (even in 
high summer) tributary of the Göksu, and located just to the north of the multi-period mound 
of Maltepe. The bridge was first recorded by LGASSP in 2013, and part of the team revisited it 
in 2015. Although the upper parts of the bridge which bear the modern dirt road were rebuilt 
and restored in the mid-20" century, as revealed by an inscription in the concrete, the lower 
parts of this bridge are ancient. The supporting arch of the bridge is semicircular, constructed 
of large, well-cut limestone voussoirs at the outer edges, with smaller stone blocks and rubble 
forming the core of the arch. No brick was observed, but there is ancient mortar, although the 
restorations have covered much of this. The span of the bridge is approximately 4-5 m and 
building methods and shape of the arch points to a construction date before the 5" century 
AD (cf. the Karamagara Bridge in Cappadocia, thought to be the first example of a Byzantine 
pointed arch bridge — Mango 1976: 70-72, O'Connor 1994), see extant building parallels in 
eastern Turkey, cf. the Kara Su Roman bridge, constructed c. 200 AD (Sinclair 1990: 175). 


An earlier date for its construction would make sense in terms of Roman strategy for 
annexation of the province. The first century BC-AD saw the foundation of the Roman colony 
of Julia Augusta Felix at Ninica (which shortly afterwards, during the reign of Claudius, would 
also be granted city-status as Claudiopolis, Mitchell 1979: 432); the construction of roads 
and bridges would have accompanied these developments at some level. This highly tentative 
suggestion applies equally to the larger Kısla bridge over the Góksu, which would have carried 
the Mut-Gülnar road across the river here, as suggested by Mitford (1980) and repeated by 
Postgate (2007: 9), but supporting evidence is clearly required. An important aim of future 
seasons of the LGASSP, then, will be to conduct intensive survey in the areas adjacent to the 
Maltepe bridge, with the hope of discovering both ceramic evidence which may help to date 
the bridge more accurately, and the directions (and destinations) of the ancient road it carried. 


Cingentepe Spring: During the intensive gridded fieldwalking in the area around the 
northwest slopes of Cingentepe, the team discovered four architectural fragments of narrow 
limestone columns, two of which bore claw chisel marks. One drum that had been hollowed 
out for use as a water trough bore an inscription of the Greek letter Phi on the drum section 
— probably representing a mason's mark. An- 
other letter may be present, perhaps a Tau, 
Pi or Gamma, but it is not in line with the 
Phi (Fig. 10). A fragment of a simple lime- 
stone column base with a plinth of approxi- 
mately 60 cm was also discovered adjacent to 
the modern pool. Due to the diameter of the 
drums (c. 30 cm - similar to those discovered 
in Kışla Village, see below) we believe them 
to come from a small public building. Be- 
cause of the context of these finds, around a 
spring, there is the possibility that these may 
represent part of a small late Roman-Byzan- 


Fig. 10. Inscribed masonry from tine fountain-house, although we note that 
Cingentepe Spring. 
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there are few such public buildings recorded in the interior of Isauria (Elton 2013: 234). A 
nymphaeum is known from Diocaesarea but this is on a monumental scale; moreover, the 
column base is of approximately the same size as the column bases recorded at the Kilise Tepe 
church (see plan on page 223 of Jackson 2013), which may be a more likely interpretation of 
the origin of these fragments. 


In addition to documenting these three new sites, during this season the team also 
noted the following: 


Cingentepe: The aerial drone survey of the mound (see above and Fig. 4) revealed the 
corner of a rectangular building on the summit, oriented east-west, which was invisible to 
fieldwalkers on the ground due to thick vegetation. This could potentially be a church, match- 
ing that at Kilise Tepe across the river and perhaps offer a source for the columns discovered at 
the Cingentepe Spring, but only further investigation and a full analysis of the ceramics will 
allow for more detailed interpretation and dating of the periods of occupation at Cingentepe. 


Kışla Village: The team conducted intensive but random fieldwalking in and around 
Kısla Village, during which several architectural fragments were noted. Six small socketed lime- 
stone column drums (c. 25 cm diameter and c. 60 cm in length), some of which had claw chisel 
marks, were discovered among the modern houses, gardens and outbuildings of the villagers, 
largely from the northeast side of the village, pointing to the existence of a small public build- 
ing in the vicinity. It is likely that more focused survey of the entire village in future seasons will 
reveal more fragments of this building, which may represent a church: either located in Kisla 
Village or more probably, remains brought from the ruins of an upper gallery of the church at 
Kilise Tepe. There is a chance that these fragments belong to an aristocratic residence or mon- 
umental tomb, but the fact that we did not discover any decorated pieces, marble fragments 
or parts of statuary leaves us more inclined to suppose they represent remains of a church (see 
discussion in Elton 2013: 236). Although we cannot hazard more than a guess at dating at this 
stage, the likelihood is that these columns belong to the late Roman/early Byzantine period, a 
period which saw considerable expansion in ecclesiastical building in Isauria, with estimates of 
around 1000 rural churches in the province (Elton 2013: 234). Towards the north of the vil- 
lage, a well-preserved late Ottoman period building was observed; and a green-glazed ceramic 
fragment from the fieldwalking of the adjacent areas to the west of the village suggests that the 
area was also used during the Seljuk period. As uncertainty remains over the origin of the ar- 
chitectural spolia, we have not categorised Kisla Village as a separate site at this stage. We shall 
do this only if and when we can establish that the spolia came from a source distinct from the 
already-known buildings at Kilise Tepe and Cingentepe. 


Maltepe: The team also visited the mound at Maltepe, which was first recorded by 
LGASSP in 2013. We conducted drone aerial survey as well as an initial random walk of the 
site. A few sherds were noted, including a flask neck and incised body sherds; these suggest late 
Roman-Byzantine occupation. Remains of walls (as yet without more precise dating) of some 
kind of fortification ring the summit of the mound and are visible on the ground. The mound 
has seen considerable illegal excavation activity, witnessed in a number of pits dug into the 
summit and sides, and which presented part of the reason for visiting the site and conducting 
aerial survey in 2015 (see above and Fig. 5). Some of the pits on the summit are c. 2 m deep, 
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revealing a thick layer of ash and collapsed rubble walling, with a few examples of in-situ 
carbonised wooden beams and bone. These layers clearly represent the final destruction and 
abandonment of the site and present the possibility for Carbon 14 dating of this event, which 
we intend to accomplish in future seasons. 


The presence of fortification walls at Maltepe could well point to a later (10-11% cen- 
tury) date for this destruction level, a period marked in the Géksu valley by the construction of 
fortifications and strongholds due to the collapse of Byzantine administration and the raids of 
the Seljuk Turks (Jackson 2007) although no ceramic evidence was observed that would tally 
with this later date. Moreover, the destruction by fire also suggests comparison with events wit- 
nessed at Kilise Tepe, and presents the alternative possibility that this final destruction should 
be dated towards the final early Byzantine period. The sudden abandonment of Kilise Tepe in 
the final stages of the early Byzantine period, currently estimated to be at some point during 
the 7" century, was marked by a burnt destruction layer in one area, with preserved horizontal 
wooden roofing beams and perpendicular sticks to support a flat mud-brick roof (Jackson 
2013: 227). Carbon 14 analysis of these beams showed the building in M18 at Kilise Tepe 
to have been constructed between the mid-fifth and mid-sixth century; it will be important 
to ascertain whether settlement and abandonment at Maltepe was contemporaneous or if it 
belonged to a completely different period of use and destruction. 


Discussion 


As has been already mentioned, the survey work undertaken in the summer of 2015 
was not as geographically extensive as in the previous seasons but it was far more focused and 
intensive. This intensive work has allowed us to start to repopulate this part of the valley and 
has provided possible insights into land-use patterns. Traces of ancient activity and possible 
occupation dot the area between Kilise Tepe and Cingentepe. An interesting occurrence, dis- 
cussed above, visible in the data collected from the transects is the relatively common low-den- 
sity field scatters of sherds. Their distribution complements the sherd densities found in the 
gridded investigations around the two sites. This leads to questions regarding occupation signa- 
ture versus the signature of cultural debris or possible intensive agricultural practices’. 


Methods: Fieldwalking — a ‘high definition’ means of investigation — revealed a far 
more widespread distribution of archaeological material than expected and brought to the 


? Field scatters of sherds are viewed as possible indirect evidence of ancient cultivation and manuring practices, 
with their distribution seen as a useful tool to reconstruct cultivation zones (Wilkinson 2003: 55-57, 117-118). 
This phenomenon is known from sites across the Near East. Evidence of traces of what are thought to have been the 
product of manuring practices have been found with the identification of low density field scatters of sherds in the 
survey around Kurban Höyük (in the Urfa-Adiyaman area of southeastern Turkey). These scatters have been dated 
to the Early to Middle Bronze Ages and the Late Roman and Early Byzantine periods (Wilkinson et al. 1990). To 
test the possibility that some of the low-level scatters of sherds may have been the result of material washed down 
by the Göksu and deposited in floodplain areas, the project walked a fallow agricultural field (2015, Zone 10.1-4) 
lying in the bend of the river and firmly within the zone potentially flooded by the river. There were no ceramics in 
the collection units. This is encouraging, and indicates that the reason behind the low-density sherd scatters found 
in fields between Kilise Tepe and Cingentepe requires further investigation. 
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attention of the project sites not visible through the sole use of satellite imagery. The newly 
recorded sites were simply either far too small or too flat and indistinct to be recognised by 
remote sensing alone. The identification of new sites hints at possible further small, ephemeral 
sites across the entire valley; sites almost impossible to identify unless spotted by fieldwalking. 
The implications of these new finds for the understanding of the wider settlement patterns 
across the valley are important, as they point towards the possibility of a far more varied dis- 
tribution of archaeological material and occupation around and between the already identified 
sites across the valley. 


Transit routes: As discussed above, the Kisla and Maltepe bridges may date from before 
the Byzantine period. These bridges supported the infrastructure for a transit route through 
the valley and probably represent the junction where the routes divided in different directions. 
As we continue to build up a finer-grained picture of the settlement pattern in the valley we 
can start to join the dots between sites, bridges and landscape features, and to add weight 
to our previous ideas concerning an established transit route through the valley in the Ro- 
man-Byzantine period (cf. Serifoglu et al. 2015: 187-188). Expanding on the ideas discussed 
above, settlement distribution for the Classical and Post-Classical periods (see Serifoglu er al. 
2015: Fig. 12) suggests a transit route running west from Silifke along the northern bank of 
the Góksu River (perhaps following the same general route as the modern main road), with 
a route branching off and crossing to the south bank 1 km southwest of Kilise Tepe (at Kisla 
Bridge), continuing via Maltepe (Maltepe Bridge) and proceeding westwards into the hills of 
the Taurus Mountains behind Zeyne. The other route appears to have continued northwest 
along the north bank to Mut (Claudiopolis) and nearby settlements*. The network of routes 
and occupation nodes across the valley has been briefly discussed in previous publications (cf. 
Serifoglu er al. 2014 and 2015). Work during the next two survey seasons will shed more light 
on the probable transit routes across the valley as the survey adds further elements to settlement 
distribution patterns. 


Springs: A continuation of work from last season is that concerning perennial water 
sources and settlement. The identification of further springs? all reaffirm our earlier proposal 
that settlement — or at least major settlement — is tied more closely to the location of perennial 
water sources than to the Góksu itself (cf. Serifoglu er al. 2015: 182-183 and Fig. 1 for the 
distribution of known springs). The bridges and springs may be further parts of the network of 
military and religious sites that acted as nodes in the landscape (as discussed in Serifoglu et al. 
2015: 187-188), structuring movement through — and the mental topography of — the valley. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


The results from the 2015 season can be usefully placed into the broader context of 
the initial findings from the 2013-2014 seasons elsewhere in the river valley. In particular, the 


^ Four sites in this area are known to have been occupied in the Late Roman/Byzantine periods: Attepe, Attepe II, 
Górmüttepe and Górmüttepe II. 

” Further springs have been recorded immediately around Cingentepe: at the site itself, on the road north of 
Cingentepe (at the end of Zone 12) and possibly to the east of the site near the main Mut-Gülnar road. 
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intensive survey of the areas around Kilise Tepe and Cingentepe adds a greater level of detail 
to our understanding of how sites interacted with the surrounding landscape. We hope to con- 
tinue with this more intensive work in the 2016 and 2017 seasons, building on what we have 
already learnt to develop a more nuanced picture of the archaeological landscape. 


In the southern alluvial plain around Kilise Tepe and Cingentepe, we anticipate that 
our future work will involve more intensive investigation of sites and areas which have already 
been identified as being of archaeological interest. These include Cakiltepe, where we hope 
to find more evidence for Early Bronze occupation and thereby understand more about the 
early history of the valley. Much also remains to be done at Cingentepe. We hope to begin 
excavations here in 2017, guided by the resistivity work of 2014 (Serifoglu er al. 2015) and 
the aerial photography of 2015 which revealed the presence of buildings on the western slope 
and summit respectively, and by the distributions of ceramics and masonry around the base 
of the mound. We hope this will also shed light on the relationship between Cingentepe and 
Kilise Tepe. Previously, suggestions have been made that Cingentepe was simply a small village, 
contrasted with the administrative and military centre at Kilise Tepe (Postgate 2007: 11), but 
it may have had other functions or meanings. The discovery of objects such as the Late Bronze 
Age red lustrous wheelmade ware libation arm bases at Cingentepe might indicate that the site 
had an important ritual function within the larger Hittite cultural milieu; and the presence 
of what appears to be a Late Roman-Byzantine building, which may have been a colonnaded, 
church might suggest a renewed religious purpose or use in the first millennium AD. We also 
hope to broaden this out to consider not just the relationship between the first-order site of 
Kilise Tepe and the second-order site of Cingentepe, but also the other settlements of this cru- 
cial agricultural plain including Maltepe. 


We hope to undertake similar investigations in the northern alluvial plain around At- 
tepe and Görmüttepe. Specifically in 2016, we plan to conduct intensive gridded and transect 
surveys in a similar fashion to those completed in the southern alluvial plain. In previous sea- 
sons, relatively large numbers of Hellenistic-Byzantine architectural fragments were observed 
at the sites of Attepe II, Mirahor, Görmüttepe and Orentepe (Serifoglu er al. 2014, 2015), 
suggesting that the plain was densely occupied in these later periods of antiquity. The presence 
of architectural fragments from the Roman-Byzantine period on both sides of the rivers sug- 
gests that this location may have seen increasing levels of settlement, with the supposition that 
Byzantine military posts were located on some of the previously-settled mounds adjacent to 
and protective of new Byzantine villages or towns (Serifoglu et al. 2015). The exact nature and 
configurations of the Roman-Byzantine settlements and other structures at the Ermenek-Gók- 
su confluence and their relationships with the regional centres at Claudiopolis, Alahan and 
Germaniceia will hopefully be ascertained in future survey seasons. 


In both alluvial plains, we are particularly interested in the relationship between the 
various sites, and areas of high use and activity in the landscape. Investigating these intensive- 
ly at this level will allow us to develop more sophisticated understandings of landscape use 
through time, while considering the two different alluvial plains will help us gain a sense of 
what is shared and what is unique about each. One particularly interesting phenomenon is the 
apparent continuation from the second millennium BC through the first millennium AD of 
‘twinning’ of settled mounds on either side of the river. In the southern alluvial plain, the pair 
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is Kilise Tepe-Cingentepe, while in the northern alluvial plain the pair is Attepe-Görmüttepe. 
This can partly be explained as a function of the geographical location at strategic points of 
alluvial confluence and the historical precedent of previously settled mounds at these locations, 
but it may also represent a regional pattern of first and second order sites. Confirmation or 
rejection of these speculations can only be revealed by further research. 
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AN EARLY BRONZE AGE III LEAD FIGURINE FROM KULLUOBA 


Fatma Sahin 


Abstract 

Early examples of lead figurines and trinket moulds are dated to the last quarter of 
the Early Bronze Age. This group of finds is known mainly from North Mesopotamia, North 
Syria and Southeast Anatolia. The Trojan EBA lead figurine was, until recently, the only 
excavation find of its kind which came from the western part of Anatolia. From the two 
trinket moulds with the negatives of such figurines, one was bought in Izmir. Therefore, the 
provenance is unknown. The other one is said to have come from Akhisar (Manisa). However, 
similar finds have recently been recovered in the stratified layers of ongoing excavations at 
Küllüoba (Eskisehir) and Seyitömer (Kütahya). The lead figurine introduced here was found 
at Küllüoba in 2012. This lead figurine — together with the Küllüoba and Seyitömer trinket 
moulds — proves beyond doubt that this group of finds spreads as early as the EB III period in 
western part of Anatolia. Both the trinket moulds and the lead figurines found in this region 
not only support Turan Efes ‘Great Caravan Route’ theory and J.V. Canbys thesis, that ‘these 
molds were distributed over large areas by smiths who travelled along with caravans, but they 
also make an important contribution to the establishment of a more reliable chronology of 


these finds. 


INTRODUCTION 


Lead figurines and their stone moulds have a wide geographical distribution area 
stretching from Upper Mesopotamia in the east, to the northwestern Anatolian coast in the 
west. While they first appear in the late third millennium BC, they seem particularly common 
in the early second millennium BC, the so-called ‘Assyrian Trade Colonies’ period (Emre 1971: 
1). Such finds have also been recently recovered in the ongoing excavations at Küllüoba and 
Seyitömer Höyük in inland northwestern Anatolia and the present article aims at introducing 
and contextualising the lead figurine from Küllüoba, representing so far one of the earliest 
examples of this category of items. 


Küllüoba, a mound that rises 10 m above the plain level and measures 300 x 150m, is 
situated near the Yenikent village (Seyitgazi, Eskischir), just east of the Yenikent-Seyitgazi road 
and 1300 m to the south of the village. The site has been under excavation under the direction 
of Turan Efe uninterruptedly since 1996 (cf. Efe, Ay-Efe 2001; Fidan 2012; San 2012; 2013; 
Türkteki 2012). 


” Çukurova University, Faculty of Science and Letters, Department of Archaeology. 
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Figurines, especially those with exaggerated sexual organs, are linked with the fertility 
of women and defined also as the ‘fertility goddess’ or the ‘Mother Goddess’. Along with the 
socio-economical conditions and religious beliefs, political developments also play an impor- 
tant role in the human depictions (Bilgi 2012: 17). Human representations emerging with the 
Paleolithic period continue increasingly during the subsequent Neolithic period. They were 
produced in different shapes and materials during the Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods. Es- 
pecially plastic female figurines exhibiting a homogenous character become more abstract and 
schematic in the Chalcolithic period (Bilgi 1980: 7; 2012: 27; Ay-Efe 2006: 90; Sarı 2014: 8). 


Schematic figurines and idols become more characteristic in the succeeding Early 
Bronze Age, and they form stylistically certain groups shaped, to some extent, according to the 
cultural regions determined by pottery distribution areas (Aydingiin 2003: 90; Ay-Efe 2006: 
90; Bilgi 2012: 202 ff.; Sarı 2014: 8). With the second half of the Early Bronze Age, in parallel 
to the increasing use of metal for tools, weapons and ornaments, metal figurines also appear, 
and naturalistic figurines become characteristic again (Ay-Efe 2006: 90; Bilgi 2012: 202 ff.). 


Although baked clay figurines are extremely common in the EBA II period in inland 
northwestern Anatolia where Küllüoba is located, this situation changes in the EBA III period 
(Ay-Efe 2006: 90). Trade relations between West Anatolia and the distant areas are intensified 
during the EBA III. As a result of this trade, the potter's wheel is introduced in West Anatolia, 
first along the “Great Caravan Route’ (Efe 2007) presumably established between Cilicia and 
the Troad. Parallel to this development, together with new wares and shapes in pottery, marble 
and bone idols appear across almost all of West Anatolia (Sarı 2014: 9). While these idols still 
continue to be seen in the last quarter of the EBA III period, trinket moulds and their lead 
figurines appear for the first time. 


It is widely accepted that these are representations of deities, which people kept in 
their houses (Emre 1971: 82; 1994: 73 fE, 2007: 135; Özgüç 2002: 246). The flat reverse side 
of the figurines gives a hint about how they were used. Just like D. Van Buren (Buren 1954: 
112), Emre is of the opninion that lead figurines were possibly used not by sewing them to a 
leather and textile or by fitting them to a wooden frame or in a slot, but rather by leaning them 
against something so that they could be viewed from the front (Emre 1971: 82). 


Lead figurines and their moulds actually are better known from northern Syria and 
southeastern Anatolia. As the research shows, they were in use from the last quarter of the Early 
Bronze Age up until the end of the ‘Assyrian Trade Colonies’ period (Emre 1971: 18, 81; Efe 
2006: 301; Marchetti 2003). 


We have so far a limited number of lead figurines and moulds from the last quarter 
of the Early Bronze Age. In addition to those found at Troy (Schliemann 1881: no. 226; 
Genouillac 1929: 3, pl 1,2; Canby 1965: 58, pl. Xc; Emre 1971: 30, pl. 1/1; Bilgi 2012: 324, 
fig. 961), Izmir (Canby 1965: 43, pl. IXb; Emre 1971: 32, pl. 1/3), Manisa/Akhisar (Delaporte 
1923: 231, pl. 128,3; Genouillac 1929: 4, pl. LA; Canby 1965: 58, pl. X,a; Emre 1971: 33, 
pl. III/1; Bilgi 2012: 325, fig. 965) and Abu Habba/Sippar (Canby 1965: pl. IXd; Emre 1971: 
pl. 11/1), there are also early examples recorded from in the Louvre (Canby 1965: pl. TXe, Emre 
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1971: pl. II/3a-b), the British Museum (Emre 1971: pl. 11/5), the New York Metropolitan 
Museum Lipchtiz (Emre 1971: pl. 1/2), Venice (Emre 1971: pl. II/4). Even though all these 
pieces are assigned to the last quarter of the Early Bronze Age on stylistic grounds, none of 
them was found in a stratigraphic context. However, datable stratified examples come from 
Assur phase G (Akkadian period) (Wartke 1980: 226, fig. 3; Canby 1965: pl. Xb; Efe 2006: 
301), Titris Höyük Late EBA III (Pittman er al. 1997; Laneri 2002), Akkadian period levels at 
Tell Brak (Oates 2001: 246-8, fig. 267; Canby 2003: 172) in the Khabur region and at Urkesh/ 
Tell Mozan (Canby 2003) (fig. 1). 


Lead figurines and their moulds in Anatolia, dated mostly to the Assyrian Trade Col- 
onies period (Emre 1969; 1971; 1993; 2007), are known from centers such as Acemhóyük 
(Özgüç 1968), Alisar (Schmidt 1932; Osten 1937), Boğazköy (Bittel-Nauman 1939; Emre 
1971), Konya-Karahóyük (Alp 1962; 1967; 1972; 1974), Kültepe (Emre 1969; 1971; 1993; 
2007) in central Anatolia, and Tel-el Cüdeyde (Emre 1969: 1; 1971: 17) and Zincirli-Samal in 
Southeast Anatolia (Andrae 1943; Emre 1971: 18) (fig. 1). Studies on the subject have demon- 
strated that these finds reflect Anatolian stylistic features. 


One of the few examples of lead figurines from West Anatolia was found at Troy 
(Schliemann 1881: no. 226). The other two pieces are not the figurines themselves, but the 
so-called trinket moulds with the negatives of these figurines. The one which was bought by 
a tourist in Izmir is in a private collection in USA (Canby 1965: 43, pl. IXb; Emre 1971: 
32, pl. I/3). The other one in the Louvre Museum supposedly came from Manisa-Akhisar 
(Ihyateria) (Canby 1965: 58, pl. X,a; Emre 1971: 33, pl. 111/1). New lead figurines and their 
moulds have recently been recovered in the systematic excavations of Küllüoba and Seyitómer 
(Bilgen et al. 2010: 348; Bilgen 2011: 193, fig. 283; Bilgi 2012: 325, fig. 963; Efe 2006). 


Fig. 1. Sites mentioned in the text. 
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The lead figurine (figs. 2-4) (inv. no. V17.4) measures 6.6 cm in height, 3.1 cm in 
width, and 0.5 cm in thickness and it is preserved by Eskişehir Archaeological Museum. It 
was made by pouring lead into a bi-valve stone mould, with the observe valve bearing the dice 
for the figurine and the reverse valve flat and devoid of details. It is a composition of an adult 
woman (on the right side) and a female adolescent (on the left side), both standing. 


‘The figures are joined to each other above at the elbows and the girl stands on the 
tip of a boss projecting from the woman's hip. The legs of both figures are shaped as a single 
pillar without a split. Details of the legs and feet are not indicated. Both figures were frontally 
designed, naked and with the arms raised upward from the elbow. The left arm of the woman 
is broken off. The woman has a large forehead, although her hair is not shown, and her eyes 
are large with the irises executed as round dots in high relief. The figure has a large nose, small 
mouth, and pointed chin, necklace on her neck, which is shown as two parallel lines in relief. 
The breasts, placed just below the neck, are small. The arms stick out not at shoulder level 
but just immediately under the chest and the shoulder itself is not shown. The part from the 
neck down to the hip is almost in the same width and relatively schematised. There are some 
embosses on its stomach; a round hole indicates its navel. The hips are reminiscent of a wheel 
with six radial lines in relief radiating from a small nipple just in the middle. The girl’s figure 
is a smaller version of the woman's figure, the only difference is that the girl is without breasts. 


FIND CONTEXT AND DATING 


‘The figurine was found during the 2012 season in a votive pit on the west slope of 
the mound (in trench V 17). According to the pottery finds recovered in the pit, we can date 
the context to levels II E-D (early phase of the Late EBA III), corresponding to the so-called 
‘Pre-Transitional Period’ and these levels have been dated to 2200-2100 BC (Sahin 2013; 
2014; Efe and Fidan 2008, fig. 8). 


COMPARISONS 


The Küllüoba lead figurine does not show close similarities with the other examples so 
far known. In the first place this example is a twin figurine that represents mother and daugh- 
ter. Body shape, details, and the positions of the arms raised up from elbow are unique. Hair 
and shoulders are not shown; the hips worked in the shape of a wheel do not exist on any other 
example. As it is the case with other figurines, these figures are not standing on a platform. In 
addition to this, some undefined embosses on the belly of the mother figure suggest that she 
was depicted as pregnant. 


The figurine carved on the Louvre Museum's mould (Emre 1971: pl. 111/2) and the 
one found at Acemhóyük (Emre 1971: pl. III/3; Bilgi 2012: 325, fig. 966) are the pieces most 
resembling to the Küllüoba figurine. The similarities include the rendering of the faces with a 
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Fig. 2. Küllüoba Lead Figurine (front). Fig. 3. Küllüoba Lead Figurine (back). 


Fig. 4. Küllüoba Lead Figurine (drawing by Deniz Ay Efe and Yusuf Tuna). 
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long pointed chin, a double pendant line on the neck, and a schematic body. A further point 
of contact with these two examples are represented by the depiction of the ‘divine family’. 
However, both mentioned comparanda are composed by three figures: mother, father and a 
child in the middle, while the Küllüoba figurine depicts a woman and a girl. This might be 
taken as proof that the Küllüoba example represents one of the earliest versions of the ‘divine 
family’ concept. 


Until now, the arms raised upward have been encountered only in a figurine mould 
found at Tell Brak which is dated to the last quarter of Early Bronze Age. But the arms of the 
figurine in Tell Brak mould — in contrast to the Küllüoba example — were depicted as fully 
raised, with the hands joined to the head. Actually, examples depicted with the raised arms 
flexed from the elbow seem to be rather late in date. A high relief, naked female figurine on a 
baked clay plaque in the British Museum (possibly from Iraq), was depicted with arms opened 
out to two sides (Frankfort 1937: fig. 1). This plaque, known as the ‘Burney Relief’, dates to the 
18th century BC and the naked woman on it has been identified as a goddess — Inanna/Ishtar 
or Lilitu (Frankfort 1937: 128-135). A similar example is also known in Anatolia from Kiiltepe 
and is dated to the ‘Assyrian Trade Colonies’ period (Emre 2007: 136-7, fig. 4a-b,5). However, 
the very schematic Kiiltepe examples, evaluated as ‘stick figures’ (Emre 2007: 137), are similar 
in position but different in style. In addition, a lead winged naked goddess figurine from Kon- 
ya-Karahöyük of the same date is also depicted with its arms opened to each side and raised up 
from the elbows (Alp 1974: 703-7, pl. 225-6; Bilgi 2012: fig. 1047). Because of this feature, 
Bilgi is of the opinion that this piece represents the Mesopotamian goddess Ishtar (Bilgi 2012: 
362). Also A. Erkanal has evaluated the naked goddess depictions on the lead figurine and 
moulds, especially from Kiiltepe, as Ishtar/Shaushka (Erkanal 1993: 107). Frontally depicted, 
naked human figures with both arms raised have something to do with a mythological concept 
in relation to carrying the world and universe. A frontally depicted human figure on a cylinder 
seal impression from Konya-Karahöyük is shown with two upraised hands carrying a standard 
with crescent. S. Alp is of the opinion that this figure represents Upelluri, an Atlas figure (Alp 
1972: 121, pl. 44/107). This subject has been evaluated also by A. Erkanal among seals and 
seal impressions of Syrian origin (Erkanal 1993: 55, pl. 19/IV-B/02a-b). A sun standard motif 
carried by a griffon-human figure on a cylinder seal belonging to the ‘Second Syrian Group’ is 
considered by S. Alp in the same context (Porada 1948: 124-125, fig. 941E; Alp 1972: 121). 
Late Bronze Age female figurines with arms opened to two sides have been defined as type 
‘Psi’ (Y) in Furumark’s morphological categorization of Mycenaean figurines (Furumark 1941: 
86-87, fig. 1). In addition to the idea that this type of female figurine has a religious meaning 
(French 1971: 105-107), they are interpreted as a ‘blessing goddess’ (Mylonas 1966: 114). 
When all these data are taken into consideration — even though most examples mentioned 
above are dated to a much later period than the Küllüoba example — there is no doubt that the 
Küllüoba lead figurine with its praying position represents a goddess. Its early dating makes this 
lead figurine one of the oldest among those with this religious rendering. 


Any lead figurine or mould with wheel-shaped hips has not been encountered so far. 
However, we can make a correlation with the shape of a standard on the Akhisar trinket mould 
(Canby 1965: pl. Xa; Emre 1971: pl. III/1; Bilgi 2012: 325, pl. 965). It is divided into six 
segments and called pendant or hanger (Canby 1965: 45; Emre 1971: 45 ff.). This example, 
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together with a similar wheel-shaped hanger found on the Abu-Habba/Sippar mould (Canby 
1965: pl. IXe; Emre 1971: pl. II/1), was evaluated as a god ideogram by H. Bossert (Bossert 
1944: 196; Emre 1971: 45). Also Canby compares this one (Canby 1965: 45) and the pur- 
chased Izmir mould (Canby 1965: pl. IXb; Emre 1971: pl. 1/3) with a wheel on a mold from 
Nuzi (Canby 1965: 45, pl. Xb) dated to the Akkadian period and also with a standard from 
an EBA III grave at Kültepe (Özgüç 1963: 13, pl. VII/2). Both Canby and T. Özgüç have the 
opinion (Özgüc 1963: 13; Canby 1965: 45) that these are foreign to Anatolia, as they are most- 
ly represented in the Ur Royal Cemetery (See Woolley 1934 for the Royal Cemetery at Ur). At 
the same time, these hangers have been compared with the ones on the Alacahöyük sistra by 
Emre (Emre 1971: 45, fig. 11/D41). Although the Alacahéyiik examples are very similar, they 
are divided into four or five sections (Koşay 1938: 114, pl. XCI; 1951: pl. CXCIV; Akurgal 
1961: pl. 8-9). The hanger on the Titriş lead figurine mould (Pittman 1997: fig. 19-20; Laneri 
2002: fig. 11-12) shows similarities as well. If we think that male and female figurines on the 
moulds represent gods or a divine family, then, the existence of similar symbols on sistra in 
Alacahöyük interpreted as symbol of religious belief supports the view of Bossert. 


CONCLUSION 


The lead figurine from Küllüoba introduced here has great importance due to its early 
dating and unique features. When we take into consideration that other examples previously 
found in West Anatolia are not stratified, this piece and the trinket moulds found at Küllüoba 
and Seyitémer as well, prove beyond doubt for the first time that this kind of lead figurines and 
their moulds existed in West Anatolia as early as the EB III period just as the lead figurines and 
their moulds which previously had been found in northern Syria and southeastern Anatolia. 
One gets the impression from the correlations and evaluations made above that the Küllüoba 
lead figurine shows more like northern Syrian features rather than Anatolian. J.V. Canby is of 
the opinion that the trinket moulds and their lead figurines were ‘distributed over large areas 
by smiths who travelled along with the caravans’ (Canby 1965: 53). It might not be a conci- 
dence that all three excavation sites from which these lead figurines so far came are all situated 
along the ‘Great Caravan Route’ which might have been established between Syro-Cilicia and 
the Troad (Efe 2007). These sites also yielded other materials of Syro-Cilician origin (Türkteki 
2012: 56 ff.). J.V. Canby goes ahead and proposes a rough itinerary for the smith travelling 
from north Mesopotamia toward the west over inland as far as the Troad: ‘... He would have 
travelled from North Mesopotamia to Cilicia, north to the Halys region and down to the west 
part of the Konya plain, then up to the Troad...’ (Canby 1965: 53). This coincides very well 
with that of the “Great Caravan Route’. 


‘The twin lead figurine presented here makes an important contribution, not only to 
the chronology of this group of finds, but also to the establishment of their motives and stylistic 
features of the EB III lead figurines in West Anatolia. 
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SUPRA-REGIONAL TRENDS IN POPULAR ICONOGRAPHY OF 
THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST - THE CASE OF LEAD PLAQUES 


Maciej Makowski 


Abstract 


Small anthropomorphic representations of lead, cast in open moulds to resemble 
openwork plaques, are a very distinct category of objects appearing for over six centuries, 
beginning with approximately 23" century BC, throughout a vast territory of the Near East, 
from western Anatolia, through northern Syria to north-eastern Mesopotamia. What singles 
them out as particularly interesting among other iconographical sources of supra-regional 
dispersal, is their attribution to popular culture. This association is indicated foremost by 
the find contexts of such plaques, suggestive of their functioning within a household rather 
than official or public setting. Moreover, simple technical requirements and the material of 
which they were crafted made them easily available. Finally, their iconography, the repertoire 
and character of the represented figures, point to their considerable independence from the 
official, or elite, culture. Lead plaques are therefore an invaluable source for studies on the 
development of supra-regional patterns within popular culture, a phenomenon as yet poorly 
recognized in the Ancient Near East. This article aims at analyzing the degree of convergence 
of particular features throughout the plaques area of distribution, especially as regards the 
repertoire of representations, and at establishing the cause for their popularity over such a vast 
territory. An attempt will be made at placing these observations in a wider context — of trends 
observable at that time in the popular culture of the ancient Near East — by comparing them 
to the closely related Mesopotamian terracotta plaques. 


The supra-regional spread of iconographic motifs related to non-elite or popular 
culture is a poorly recognized phenomenon in ancient Near Eastern studies. The character 
of the objects representing popular culture makes them hardly attractive enough to be goods 
exchanged in long-distance trade. Since these articles, by definition, must have been easily 
available and widespread in ancient societies, they had to be relatively easily made and of 
inexpensive materials. This means that the labor expenditure involved in their transport must 
have been higher than that invested in their production. This, however, does not rule out the 
possibility of trans-regional diffusion of patterns related to the popular culture. Nonetheless, 
tracing and documenting this process is a difficult task, given that popular iconography usually 
operates with simple, often crudely rendered motifs. 


“Institute of Mediterranean and Oriental Cultures, Polish Academy of Sciences. This study was financed from funds 
for statutory research of the Institute of Mediterranean and Oriental Cultures for the development of young scholars. 
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This is partly why a valuable source for this type of studies are lead anthropomorphic 
representations in the shape of plaques that were made throughout much of the ancient Near 
East by the end of the 3“ and in early 2™ millennium BC. The present paper aims, firstly, at 
establishing the way these representations fit into the concept of popular culture. Secondly, the 
author will analyze the degree to which similar trends can be recorded throughout the whole 
area of their distribution, with a special focus on the emergence of a supra-regional repertoire 
of motifs. Finally, an attempt will be made at reconstructing the factors that could have given 
rise to this phenomenon, based, among others, on comparison with a closely related category 
of objects — the terracotta plaques. 


FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS 


A distinctive feature of lead plaques, setting them apart from other categories of an- 
thropomorphic representations, is their particular manufacturing technique. They were cast in 
open moulds, that were either of one-piece type, or simply covered with a flat stone slab. The 
process produced small, usually 5 cm to 8 cm high, two-dimensional representations with a flat 
back. Moreover, they differ from many of the other two-dimensional iconographic sources in 
the rendering of the featured motif. The represented figures were usually depicted en face, or at 
least part of the composition is frontal. 


All known objects of this type are made of lead. Although it cannot be completely 
ruled out that the same moulds served also for casting representations in other metals, it seems 
rather improbable. Representations made of other metals known from the same area differ in 
having a three-dimensional modeling. Moreover, motifs known from lead plaques feature on 
them very rarely.' 


Lead used for the casting of the plaques indirectly points to a close link between this 
category of artifacts and non-elite or popular culture. Compared to other metals, lead was a 
relatively cheap material, easily obtained from ore, a common by-product in the production of 
silver (Moorey 1999: 292-293; Emre 1971: 153). The temperature needed for casting the lead 
plaques could be reached in a household hearth (Müller-Karpe 1994: 12, 59; Emre 1971: 154). 
Moreover, the find context of some moulds and the crudeness of the representations they fea- 
tured seem to indicate that they were produced in households (Müller-Karpe 1994: 58-59). By 
far most of these objects — both the moulds and the plaques — were found in a settlement con- 
text.” Those that were discovered in situ were located in dwellings (Emre 1971: 95-96, nos 22, 
24, 28, Pls IV/2, V/7, IX/1) and workshops (Emre 1971: 95-96, 161, nos 26, 29, Pls VIII/1, 
IX/2, XV/1; Müller-Karpe 1994: 60-64, workshop 1, 5, 6) situated in residential districts. 


| See, for instance, Marchetti 2003: Pl. XXV11/48 and comments on page 408, note 56; compare also McDonald, 
Curtis, Maxwell-Hyslop 2001: 242, fig. 263 to plaques with nude female representations (see below). In the present 
paper, references to separate moulds and plaques will be made based on two fundamental synthetic publications of 
such objects: Emre 1971; Marchetti 2003. Original publications of the artifacts will be referred to only in the case 
of objects that were not catalogued in these two volumes. 

? Only one, fragmentarily preserved plaque was found in a grave (Emre 1993: 174, fig. 5, Pl. 33/2), yet it probably 
was a stray object there, thrown in with the soil. A few objects were found within palatial complexes, but again — at 
least some of them — in a secondary context (Howard-Carter 1998: 109; Marchetti 2003: 407, note 52). 
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Anatolia Mesopotamia Syria 
-2300 
Early Bronze III Akkadian Early Bronze IV 
-2100 Ur III 
transitional period (Kültepe IV-III) 
-2000 Isin-Larsa/early Old Assyrian Middle Bronze I 


-1950 older phase of the Assyrian Colony Period 


later phase of the Assyrian Colony Period 


-1800 Old Babylonian/late Old Assyrian Middle Bronze II 
E transitional period (Kültepe Ia) 

Old Hittite 
-1600 


Table 1. Relative chronology of Anatolia, Mesopotamia and Syria. 


The oldest of the lead plaques are dated to approximately the last three centuries of 
the 3" millennium BC, beginning with Early Bronze III, or the Akkadian period, according to 
the periodization systems used for Anatolia and Mesopotamia, respectively (Table 1). At that 
time, their iconographic repertoire is very limited. From the turn of the 34 millennium BC 
onwards, it broadens, while by the 18* or 17^ century BC the popularity of this type of objects 
suddenly diminishes. 


The main area of distribution (Fig. 1) of both the lead plaques and their moulds is 
central Anatolia (turn of the 3" millennium BC, Assyrian Colony period), and — a bit less so — 
northern Mesopotamia (Akkadian and Old Babylonian/Old Assyrian periods). They are much 
less frequent and more chronologically restricted in western (Early Bronze III, turn of the 3* 
millennium BC) and south-eastern Anatolia (Early Bronze III, later phase of the Assyrian Col- 
ony period/Middle Bronze II) as well as in northern Syria (Middle Bronze II).? 


So far, about 90 lead plaques and their moulds have been published from the area and 
timeframe defined above. Although each of the forms must have been used more than once, 


5 Only one lead image was found in southern Mesopotamia, at Khafajah Mound B (Marchetti 2003: 408, 420, 
Pl. XXVII/48). However, way of its publication (Hill, Jacobsen, Deleougaz 1990: 231, Pl. 63/a) precludes its 
unequivocal identification as a plaque — it may also be a three-dimensional figurine. Also one mould is believed to 
have come from southern Mesopotamia — Abu Habba (Emre 1971: 111, no. 36, Pl. II/1), and another one from 
Iran (Marchetti 2003: 397, note 24, fig. C, Pl. XIX/10). However, their provenance remains uncertain since both 
were acquired outside regular excavations. Moreover, the first of the two was undoubtedly made in Anatolia (Wartke 
1980: 243), and the other one also displays numerous similarities to Anatolian products (Marchetti 2003: 397-398). 
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Fig. 1. Geographical distribution of lead plaques and their moulds. 


the number of the plaques is markedly lower (-45%) than that of the moulds (-55%).* This 
means that the size of the analyzed assemblage does not reflect the original popularity and 
importance of this category of objects. Considering only the number of the published moulds, 
the number of plaques cast in them can be cautiously estimated at no less than a few hundred. 


Although the tradition of producing lead plaques developed throughout a vast terri- 
tory over half a millennium, their iconographic repertoire is rather modest. İt vvas described in 
the two fundamental synthetic publications on the subject, complete with a stylistic analysis 
of the representations and identification of the hypothetical local workshops producing them 
(Emre 1971; Marchetti 2003). Therefore, the discussion offered below aims at presenting only 
basic data on the plaques’ iconography supplemented by some new detail observations. How- 
ever, the main objective is to find answers to the two fundamental questions posed in the intro- 
duction. The first one, concerning the supra-regional character of the plaques will be addressed 
through analyzing the repertoire of motifs, their distribution and cultural affiliation. The other 
one, regarding the plaques’ affinity with popular culture, will be approached by deliberating the 
meaning and function of the depicted figures. 


4 This disproportion may result from two factors: the moulds, being made of stone, have much better chance of 
surviving in the archaeological material, while many of the lead plaques may have been recast. 
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ICONOGRAPHIC REPERTOIRE 


The nude female (motif 1a-b) 


The oldest motif, and the earliest one to be recognized, is a single female figure, usually 
nude, occasionally wearing a long skirt. Naturalistic depictions of this type are the most wide- 
spread (Fig. 2: 1; motif 1a) (nine moulds and five plaques: Emre 1971: 110-113, 121-130, nos 
32, 34-41, Pls I-IL III/1; Matney, Algaze, Pittman 1997: 84, fig. 19-20; Philip 1997: 118, fig. 
163; Canby 2003; Efe 2006; Bilgen et al. 2014: 328, fig. 9; Bielinski 2012: 5-6, fig. 2; see also: 
Branigan 1974: 50, Pl. 24, no. 3130; Marchetti 2003: 391, note 5; Canby 1965). The female 
figure is represented standing, her hands below her breasts. Plaques and moulds with this motif 
have been attested in Anatolia, from its western (Troy, Küllüoba, Seyitömer Höyük) to the 
south-eastern part (Titris Höyük), and in northern Mesopotamia, in the Khabur region (Tell 
Mozan, Tell Djassa el-Gharbi, Tell Brak). The Anatolian specimens are dated to Early Bronze 
III, and those from Mesopotamia — to the Akkadian period. 


A few other moulds of a similar date feature schematic depictions of nude female 
that are crudely crafted and poor in details (Fig. 2: 2; motif 1b) (four moulds: Wartke 1980: 
234, nos I Ass 11093, II Ass 14501; von Opitz 1933: 183, Pl. VI/3-4; McDonald, Curtis, 
Maxwell-Hyslop 2001: 248, fig. 267; for dating, see: Wartke 1980: 243). They were found in 
the Khabur region and in north-eastern Mesopotamia (Assur, Nineveh, Tell Brak). 


The family (motif 2a-e) 


The most typical lead plaque motif is a couple of figures, a male and a female, some- 
times accompanied by one or two children — standing between the adults and/or held in the 
arms of the female figure. This motif will be referred to as a family. It occurs in many chron- 
ological and geographical variants (Figs 2-4). The first three illustrate subsequent phases in its 
development in central Anatolia. 


In the earliest one, the family consists of two adult figures and a girl standing between 
them (Fig. 2: 3; motif 2a) (two plaques: Emre 1971: 101, 114, nos 1, 42, figs 12-13, Pl. III/2- 
3). These depictions are naturalistic in style, and the representations of the female and girl 
draw directly from the earlier depictions of the nude female (Fig. 2: 1; motif 1a). The male is 
wearing a conical headdress with horizontal ribbing and a short kilt. This variant of the motif 
is known from central Anatolia (Acemhöyük and, allegedly, Kültepe) from the turn of the 3" 
millennium BC.” 


The second variant of this motif was very schematically depicted (Fig. 2: 4; motif 2b) 
(five moulds: Emre 1971: 114, no. 43, fig. 17/b, Pl. IV/3b; Emre 2007: 136-137, figs 4/b, 
5-7). Also in this case, the family usually comprised three persons, two adults and a child 
standing between them, only occasionally of just the two adult figures. The male is frequent- 


5 The plaque from Acemhöyük came from strata directly preceding the Assyrian Colony period. Find context of the 
second specimen is not known. 
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Fig. 2. Lead plaques from Tell Djassa el-Gharbi (1) and allegedly from Kültepe (3); 
moulds from Tell Brak (2) and Kültepe (4): 1. motif 1a; 2. motif 1b; 3. motif 2a; 4. motif 2b 
(drawing: M. Momot and M. Puszkarski; based on: 1. Bieliriski 2012: fig. 2; 2. McDonald, 
Curtis, Maxwell-Hyslop 2001: fig. 267; 3. Emre 1971: Pl. 111/2; 4. Emre 2007: fig. 4b). 
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ly wearing a conical headdress and the head of the female is most often round. The child is 
depicted identically to one of the adults. All raise their hands above their heads and all stand 
on a four-legged checkered platform. This variant of the family group motif has been attested 
on objects from central Anatolia (Kültepe and unprovenanced) from the older phase of the 
Assyrian Colony period. 


The third variant, naturalistic in style, is the most varied (Fig. 3; motif 2c) (sixteen 
moulds and five plaques: Emre 1971: 102-105, 107-110, 115-117, nos 6-7, 14, 26-31, 45-48, 
50, figs 20, 28-29, Pls 111/4, V/2, VI/1-5, VII/1-2, VIII/1, IX/1-2, X/6, XI/1; Marchetti 2003: 
395-401, 418-419, figs B-D, Pls XVII/1-3, XVIII/4-7, XIX/8-11, XXI/19, 21, XXII/26-28, 
XXIII/31-33; Emre 2007: 135, fig. 1).° The family can consist of two to four figures: two adults 
— a male and a female — and one or two children. The male figures retain the conical headdress 
known from the earlier periods, and the females are wearing a rounded one. Both are dressed 
in ankle-long robes or kilts. Details of the robes’ rendering can vary considerably. The older 
child is usually pictured similarly to one of the parents, although girls are occasionally nude. 
The male is often holding an attribute, ranging from pieces of weaponry (an axe or a spear) 
through curved insignia to so-called caprid- or bird-shaped ‘standards’. In some instances these 
animals are depicted next to the adult figures. Occasionally, the male figure raises one hand, 
or is winged, and — in one instance — is standing on a donkey. The female figure typically is 
pressing her hands to her chest, usually beneath the breasts, or is holding a child at her breast. 
This variant is known from central Anatolia, from the later phase of the Assyrian Colony period 
(Acemhöyük, Alisar Hóyük, Bogazkale, Kizilhamaza, Kültepe), although closely related rep- 
resentations, probably of the same date, were found in northern Syria (Knaye, Tell Judaidah). 


One naturalistic representation of the family motif from northern Syria (Tell Mardikh), 
along with two others from northern Mesopotamia, from the Khabur region (Chagar Bazar, 
Tell al-Rimah) are very similar, and probably contemporary, to the central Anatolian specimens 
discussed above (Fig. 4: 1). Yet, they also distinctly differ stylistically in the rendering of robes 
details and the portrayal of children and lack any of the attributes held by the males (motif 2d) 
(one mould and two plaques: Emre 1971: 105-106, no. 18, Pl. XI/3; Marchetti 2003: 401- 
402, 419, fig. E, Pl. XXII/29-30).’ 


The iconography of a mould from Nineveh (Fig. 4: 2) upon which just two adult fig- 
ures were represented, and especially the couple's robes and the male headgear, place it firmly 
in the Mesopotamian tradition (motif 2e) (Emre 1971: 114-115, no. 44, Pl. XI/2; Marchetti 
2003: 408, Pl. XXVII/47; see also below). 


© A fragmentarily preserved plaque from Çadır Höyük (Gorny 2009: 20, fig. 4) may have originally represented 
either this motif or motif 3(c?). See also another plaque executed in a completely different style and possibly of much 
later date (Marchetti 2003: 405-406, note 49; 419, fig. E, Pl. XXV/39). 

7 Also the iconography of another mould, of unknown provenance, is clearly related to northern Syria (Marchetti 


2003: 403-404, 419, Pl. XXIII/34; Emre 1971: 117, no. 49, Pl. VII/3). 
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Fig. 3. Moulds from Kültepe (1-2), impression of the mould from Kültepe (3) and a lead 
plaque from Kızılhamaza (4): 1-4. motif 2c (drawing: M. Puszkarski; based on: 1. Marchetti 
2003: Pl. XVIII/6; 2. Emre 1971: Pl. VIII/1a; 3. Pl. VII/2; 4. Emre 1993: Pl. 33/3). 
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Single figures — males, females and winged males (motif 3a-c) 


The third motif depicted on lead plaques are single figures identical to those repre- 
sented in the third (Anatolian) variant of family motif (motif 2c).* Among them are images of 
female without children (Fig. 4: 3) known from central Anatolia from the older (Kültepe) and 
later (Alisar Höyük, Kültepe) phases of the Assyrian Colony period (motif 3a) (six plaques: 
Emre 1971: 103-104, 107, nos 10-13, 23, 25, figs 21, 33-36, Pls V/1, X/1-5; Marchetti 2003: 
400, 419, Pl. XXI/20, 22-25). Moreover, from the later phase of the period, in central Anatolia 
(Kültepe, Bogazkale, Kaman-Kalehóyük) plaques with the image of a single male figure (Fig. 4: 
4) are attested, but his only attribute is the curved insignia (motif 3b) (five plaques: Emre 1971: 
105, 107, nos 16-17, 24, figs 25-27, Pl. V/5-7; Marchetti 2003: 398-399, 419, Pl. XX/14-17; 
Omura 1993: 281, fig. 10/3). Of the same date are depiction of winged male figures (Fig. 4: 5; 
motif 3c). They were found in central Anatolia (Alisar Höyük, Kültepe), and a closely related 
one — in northern Syria (Zincirli). 


The Master/Mistress of the Animals (motif 4a-c) 


The fourth motif is the so-called Master/Mistress of the Animals. A single figure, usu- 
ally male, is depicted, characteristically flanked by two quadrupeds, frequently depicted verti- 
cally. This motif has a few chronological and geographical variants. 


In the first one, distinguished by very schematic rendering, the figure is nude or wear- 
ing a short kilt (Fig. 5: 1; motif 4a) (six moulds and a plaque: Emre 1971: 105-107, 114, nos 
15, 22, 43, figs 15-17a, Pl. IV/1-3a; Emre 2007: 135-136, figs 2-4a; Emre 1994). It is capped 
with a conical headdress; only in one instance — of a female figure — is the headgear rounded. 
At the belt, a dagger is usually present. In most instances, the figure has hands outstretched 
to the sides and is clasping a crook and an animal, usually a bird.” Sporadically, the hands are 
raised or set at the waist. The flanking quadrupeds are usually pictured upside down. In one 
case, the quadrupeds, or at least one of them, is replaced by an anthropomorphic, bird-headed 
figure (one mould: Emre 1993: 170-171, fig. 1, Pl. 32/1). The discussed variant of the Master/ 
Mistress of the Animals motif is known from central Anatolia (Kültepe, Bogazkale) from the 
older phase of the Assyrian Colony period. The same date must be attributed to very similar, 
but more detail modeled representations found in central Anatolia (Alisar Höyük, Kültepe) 
(three plaques: Emre 1971: 102, nos 4-5, figs 18-19, Pl. V/3-4; Marchetti 2003: 404, 419, Pl. 
XXIV/36).'? 


In the second variant, a naturalistic one, the central male figure is wearing long robes 
(Fig. 5: 2; motif 4b) (two moulds: Marchetti 2003: 404, 419, Pl. XXIV/35; Alp 1993: 185- 
186, Pl. 19/1). To its sides, quadrupeds are represented, head downwards or emerging from 


* [n some cases they may actually be fragments of plaques originally representing the family motif. 

? In one case (Emre 1971: 105, no. 15, fig. 16, Pl. IV/1), the figure is holding the crook and a hunted small 
quadruped in one hand and an unidentified animal in the other. 

10 "The identification of the motif featuring on these fragmentarily preserved plaques has been based on the dagger 
visible at the belt of the figure, the gesture of the arms extended sideways, and remnants of the attributes (crook?, 


bird?), held upright. 
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Fig. 4. Lead plaques from Tell al-Rimah (1), Alisar Hóyük (3) and Kültepe (4); moulds from Nineveh (2) 
and Kültepe (5): 1. motif 2d; 2. motif 2e; 3. motif 3a; 4. motif 3b; 5. motif 3c (drawing: M. Puszkarski; 
based on: 1. Marchetti 2003: fig. E; 2. Emre 1971: Pl. XI/2; 3. Pl. X/2a; 4. Pl. V/7; 5. Pl. XV/1). 
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behind its back. Moreover, the figure is holding a caprid in each hand. Such depictions are 
known from central Anatolia (Kültepe, Karahöyük) from the later phase of the Assyrian Col- 
ony period." 


A roughly contemporaneous representation comes from Umm el-Marra (Fig. 5: 3), 
hovvever, its iconography displays direct affiliation to north Syrian culture (motif 4c) (one 
plaque: Marchetti 2003: 406, 420, Pl. XXV/41). 


The female figure vvith a bird (motif 5) 


"The next motif occurring on lead plaques is a nude female figure with a bird (Fig. 6: 
1) (three moulds and a plaque: Emre 1971: 117, no. 51, Pl. XI/4; Marchetti 2003: 406-407, 
420, fig. G, Pl. XXVI/43-46)."? Depictions of this type are quite varied, with individual rep- 
resentation featuring one or three female figures, with birds over their heads or held in their 
hands that can be pressed to the chest or stretched sidevvays. Images of this type were found 
in Syria (Tell Mardikh) or allegedly come from that region. At least some are dated to Middle 
Bronze Age Il.” 


Other motifs (motif 6a-d) 


"The remaining motifs encountered on lead plaques are represented by single obiects. 
One is a İyre-player: a seated male figure in long robes, holding in outstretched hands a İyre 
propped on his knees (Fig. 6: 2; motif 6a) (N. Özgüç 1976: 559-560, Pls VI-VII). A mould 
with this depiction was found in central Anatolia (Acemhöyük). It should be dated either to 
the Assyrian Colony period or to the turn of the 3“ millennium BC.“ 


The second motif in this group is the bull-man with a standard (Fig. 6: 3, motif 6b) 
(one plaque: Emre 1971: 101, no. 2, Pl. XII/1; see also: Emre 1993: 171, fig. 2, Pl. 32/2). This 
hybrid, with human head and torso, the legs ofa bull, is depicted as vvearing the typical conical 
headdress. This motif is attested on a plaque from central Anatolia (Acemhöyük) dated to the 
Assyrian Colony period. 


" "Two plaques, from Boğazkale (Marchetti 2003: 405-406, note 49; 419, Pl. XXV/40) and Kaman-Kalehóyük 
(Omura 1999: 71, fig. 8/15) respectively, are probably related to this variant, but they may be of a much later date. 
? Depiction of a winged, naked goddess from Karahöyük in central Anatolia (Marchetti 2003: 406, 420, Pl. 
XXVI/42) has not been taken into account here, as it is a three-dimensional figurine. 

13 However, some can be later; compare especially an unprovenanced mould, allegedly from Kültepe (Emre 1971: 
Pl. XI/4; Marchetti 2003: 406-407, 420, Pl. XXVI/43) with a terracotta plaque from Alalakh dated to the second 
half of the 2”! millennium BC (see, e.g. Winter 1983: 282, fig. 291). 

14 The find context indicates the Assyrian Colony period (its older phase, or beginning of the later phase). However, 
Nimet Özgüç (1976: 560) is of the opinion that it could be older; compare especially the rendering of the beard 
with Emre 1971: figs 12-13, Pl. III/2-3. 
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Fig. 5. Lead plaques from Kültepe (1) and Tell Umm el-Marra (3); 
a mould from Kültepe (2): 1. motif 4a; 2. motif 4b; 3. motif 4c 
(drawing: M. Puszkarski; based on: 1. Emre 2007: fig. 2; 2. Marchetti 2003: Pl. XXIV/35; 3. Pl. XXV/41). 
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The next motif, known from a plaque from central Anatolia (Kültepe), is a male figure, 
complete with the typical conical headgear, holding two small children in his arms (Fig. 6: 4; 
motif 6c) (Marchetti 2003: 397, 419, Pl. XIX/12).5 


The last motif was encountered on an object from southern Mesopotamia. It features 
a suppliant goddess with upraised hands and was found at Khafajah Mound B (Fig. 6: 5; mo- 
tif 6d) (Marchetti 2003: 408, 420, Pl. XXVII/48; see however above, note 3). This depiction 
should probably be dated to the Old Babylonian period.! 


DISTRIBUTION AND CULTURAL AFFILIATION OF MOTIFS 


The discussed above motifs have various geographic distributions. Two of them: the 
nude female (motif 1) and the family (motif 2) can be regarded as supra-regional. The remain- 
ing motifs have a much more restricted geographic scope. 


The nude female (motif 1a-b) 


The schematic variant of this motif (Fig 2: 2; motif 1b) is, without doubt, associated 
with northern Mesopotamia, as indicated by the distribution of the moulds and by icono- 
graphic parallels." The genesis of the naturalistic variant (Fig. 2: 1; motif la) is much harder to 
determine due to its vast geographic dispersal. Nonetheless, some observations can be made by 
focusing on those details of the representations which appear on all the artifacts regardless of 
their finding place. Among the most prominent is the hair-do, with strands of hair (plaits?) fall- 
ing to the shoulders. A check through contemporary iconographic sources shows that this type 
of hair-do is not attested on female representations from Anatolia, ” but it is well known from 
clay figurines from northern Mesopotamia, foremost from the Khabur region.” Considering 


5 [t was found in layer IA in Kültepe’s lower town. However, it is probably older, and its find context — secondary 
(see also above, note 2). 

© Most probably also a plaque from Küllüoba (Efe et al. 2014: 291), dated to the end of 3! millennium BC, should 
be classified in the category of ‘other motifs’. It was not included in the typology presented above, since it is fully 
published for the first time in this volume (Sahin 2016). Although the plaque is closely related to motif 2a-b, it 
seems to be a unique composition. According to Fatma Sahin, it is an almost complete representation composed 
only of a girl and an adult female, while on all the other representations of the family motif a male figure is also 
attested. It is not possible to ascertain which motifs were represented on several other plaques from central Anatolia, 
see: Emre 1971: 101, 137, no. 3 (and two without inv. nos), Pl. XII/2, 5-6; see also above. 

7 Arched protrusions at the sides of females’ heads, as depicted on moulds from Assur and Tell Brak (Fig. 2: 2) (von 
Opitz 1933: Pl. VI/4; McDonald, Curtis, Maxwell-Hyslop 2001: fig. 267), maybe overstyled, schematic representations 
of the hairdo typical for terracotta figurines from these sites and dated to the end of the 3* millennium BC; compare 
a frontal view of these figurines: Klengel-Brandt 1978: 27, 43-44, nos 38, 192, Pls 2, 7; McDonald 2001: fig. 486/5. 
18 "These are mostly three-dimensional figurines. On their iconography and the attested hairstyles, see Makowski 
2005: 20-22. 

See, for instance: Mallowan 1937: fig. 9/23 (A699); 1947: Pls XXXVIII/2, XLII/6, LV/7. These figurines are 
likely to be contemporary with the lead plaques under discussion; compare also other details of both categories of 
representations, such as waist-belts: McDonald 2001: 270, fig. 486/10; Debruyne, Jans, van der Stede 2003: 203, 
Pl. 1/6343-M-1, 6902-M-1; Lebeau 1993: 507-508, Pls 188/1, 4; XLIII/1-3; see also: Badre 1980: 285, Pl. XXX/4. 
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Fig. 6. Lead plaques from Tell Mardikh (1), Acemhöyük (3), Kültepe (4) and Khafajah (5); 
a mould from Acemhöyük (2): 1. motif 5; 2. motif 6a; 3. motif 6b; 4. motif 6c; 5. motif 6d 
(drawing: M. Puszkarski; based on: 1. Marchetti 2003: fig. G; 2. N. Özgüç 1976: Pl. VI; 
3. Emre 1971: Pl. XII/1; 4. Emre 1993: Pl. 33/2; 5. Marchetti 2003: Pl. XXVII/48). 
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that this region yielded about half of all the provenanced plaques of this type (Tell Mozan, Tell 
Djassa el-Gharbi, Tell Brak), it seems that this particular way of representing the nude female 
on naturalistic lead plaques may have originated in this area (see also: Canby 2003: 172-173; 
Wartke 1980: 243-244). Still, both the plaques and the moulds were produced throughout 
the whole area of their distribution. Apart from the stylistic diversities of the representations, 
this is corroborated also by the presence on Anatolian specimens of details typical for the local 
iconography of the nude female, which do not feature on plaques from northern Mesopota- 
mia. This is best exemplified by the crossing bands represented on the torso of a specimen from 
Küllüoba (Efe 2006), a detail very typical of clay and stone figurines from central and western 
Anatolia dated to the 3“ millennium BC (Makowski 2005: 21).?? 


The family (motif 2a-e) 


Although the family motif is the most widespread among the lead plaques, initially 
it was attested only in central Anatolia (motif 2a-b). As has been noted above, in the oldest 
representations of the family group (Fig. 2: 3; motif 2a), the rendering of the adult female and 
the girl standing next to her is directly related to the depictions of the nude female from the 
end of the 3“ millennium BC (Fig. 2: 1; motif la), adapted in Anatolia from a north-Meso- 
potamian tradition. The origin of the male figure’s way of rendering is much more difficult to 
trace. The plaques of the type under discussion are not only the oldest lead plaques with male 
representations, but also are among the earliest depictions of male figures in Anatolian Bronze 
Age iconography.’ Since some details of these representations have not been attested in older 
local iconography, but they do have parallels in northern Mesopotamia, it seems possible that 
the type of rendering of the male figure on Anatolian plaques, just as in the case of the female 
one, was at least partly based on a foreign tradition.” 


The discussed variant (motif 2a) gave rise to the slightly later schematic representations 
of the family (Fig. 2: 4; motif 2b). Their close affinity is corroborated, among others, by the 
general likeness of the composition of these depictions, such as the child standing between the 
pair of adults, and some details (the conical headdress worn by the male). 


20 Perhaps the same could be said of the skirts worn by female figures on two moulds allegedly from Anatolia (Emre 
1971: Pls 1/2, III/1); compare: Makowski 2005: fig. 7/3. A similar conclusion can be drawn from analysis of the 
negatives of other objects encountered on the same moulds that were used for casting the nude female plaques 
(motif 1a-b). Many of them have their roots in Mesopotamian culture (Canby 1965; Emre 1971: 124-129, fig. 11, 
Pls I-HI/1; Wartke 1980: 226-228, figs 3-5; see also therein: 245-248, 250, 252). On moulds found in Anatolia, 
apart from objects related to local traditions, there are also Mesopotamian ones. ‘The style of their execution leaves 
no doubt that they were copied by local artisans from Mesopotamian originals, often without understanding their 
nature (Wartke 1980: 247). 

? Among the several hundred anthropomorphic figurines from the 3" millennium BC found in central and western 
Anatolia there are just a few representations of male figures (Makowski 2005: 21-22). 

? "The most telling among these details is the conical headdress with horizontal ribbing, which is well attested on 
terracotta figurines from Assur. The earliest of the figurines (from the Ur III period) are contemporary with the 
discussed plaques (Klengel-Brandt 1978: 38, 40, nos 163, 166, 220, 225, Pl. 6). Compare also a moon-crescent 
pendant attested on both categories of representations (Klengel-Brandt 1978: Pl. 1/4). 
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Images of the family dating from the later phase of the Assyrian Colony period (Fig. 
3; motif 2c) from central Anatolia feature with a number of details (winged male figures, the 
male figure standing on a donkey, attributes held by male figures) unknown either in earlier 
local variants of the motif (motif 2a-b) or in other, contemporaneous ones (motif 2d-e). Icono- 
graphically, the discussed variant is well-rooted in the local tradition. The rounded cap worn 
without fail by the female is a variant of headdress typical for the iconography of the female 
figure in Anatolian culture (van Loon 1985: 3; Bittel 1984: 102-105, particularly variant D),? 
and the rendering of robes has clear links to local giyptics.” 


The limited distribution of the next variant (Fig. 4: 1; motif 2d) indicated that these 
objects were produced in northern Syria and the central part of northern Mesopotamia (the 
Khabur region). Although these plaques are similar to their contemporary counterparts from 
central Anatolia (motif 2c), they are set apart by their rendering. 


The last variant (Fig. 4: 2; motif 2e), associated with north-eastern Mesopotamia, be- 
side similarities to the variants discussed above (motifs 2c-d) resembles also the depictions of 
couples characteristic for southern Mesopotamia.” 


Single figures — males, females and winged males (motif 3a-c) 


This motif (Fig. 4: 3-5) is closely related to the contemporary Anatolian variant of 
family motif (Fig. 3; motif 2c) in terms of iconography and character of the depicted figures 
and therefore it is well-rooted in the Anatolian tradition. However geographical distribution of 
plaques and moulds with this motif shows that may have been made also outside Anatolia, in 
the northernmost part of Syria. 


The Master/Mistress of the Animals (motif 4a-c) 


Genesis of the next motif — the Master/Mistress of the Animals — seems to be closely 
connected with central Anatolia, which is corroborated, among others, by its geographical 
distribution. 


Its older variant (Fig. 5: 1; motif 4a) in a number of details, such as the crook, the bird 
and the hunted quadrupeds, revokes images of figures, usually male, associated with hunting, 
known from local iconography, foremost from seals of the same period (N. Özgüç 1965: 66, 


> Identification of the female headdress on lead plaques is facilitated by comparing such representations from Alişar 
Höyük (Fig. 4: 3) (Emre 1971: fig. 35, Pl. X/2 ) with terracotta figurines from the same site (Schmidt 1932: 129, 
fig. 161/b 1718). 


** Moulds and seals were, at least in some cases, made in the same workshops, see for instance: Topçuoğlu 2014: 
126-127; compare the rendering of robes in figs 6 and 5 (right) therein with Marchetti’s ‘Alishar’ group (Marchetti 
2003: 399-400, fig. D, Pl. XXI/19, 22, 24); compare also the dress in Marchetti’s ‘classic’ Kültepe group (Marchetti 
2003: 395-398, figs B-C, Pls XVII/1-3, XVIII/4-7, XIX/8-11) and on Syro-Anatolian seals (for example, N. Özgüç 
2004: 439, figs 11-12). 

?5 "The composition of these representations (two adults, childless) and the rendering of details (robes, tiara worn by 
the male figure) locate it close to the depictions known from terracotta plaques (see below). 
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70, Pls IV/11, VI/17, XXI/62, 64, XXII/66). The major difference between these two cat- 
egories of sources involves the plaques greater emphasis on the game quadrupeds, through 
doubling their image. 


The second variant of this motif (Fig. 5: 2; motif 4b) seems to stem directly from 
the first one, although it lacks obvious analogies in Anatolian iconography (see, however: N. 


Özgüç, Tunca 2001: Pl. 39/St 77). 


The third variant (Fig. 5: 3; motif 4c), which is both contemporary and closely related 
to the second one (motif 4b), should be regarded as a north-Syrian adaptation of this Anatolian 
motif (Marchetti 2003: 406, note 50). 


Female figure with a bird (motif 5) 


Distribution of the motif of a female figure with a bird (Fig. 6: 1) and the iconographic 
analogies thereof (Winter 1983: 282, figs 278, 283, 289; Otto 2000: 209-210, nos 147, 292, 
224-225) point to northern Syria as the place of its origins. 


Other motifs (motif 6a-d) 


Most of the remaining motifs encountered on lead plaques stem from Mesopotamian 
tradition. In the case of the lyre-player (Fig. 6: 2; motif 6a), attested in central Anatolia, the 
close link with Mesopotamian iconography, is indicated by the bull protome on the instru- 
ments sound box, an element characteristic of 3“ millennium BC representations (Collon 
1980-1983: 577, 580-581). The lyre-player theme undoubtedly originates from southern Mes- 
opotamian iconography, yet the mould itself is an Anatolian product, as indicated by some 
details of the depiction well embedded in the iconography of central Anatolian plaques (see 
above, note 14). 


Also the bull-man with a standard (Fig. 6: 3; motif 6b), known from one plaque from 
central Anatolia, is a motif with a Mesopotamian origin later incorporated into the icono- 
graphic repertoire of Anatolian glyptic (N. Özgüç 1965: 71, Pls 1/2, XXV/75, XVIII/54). The 
way he was pictured on the plaque, particularly the telling shape of his conical headdress, is 
suggestive of an Anatolian product. 


The man holding two small children in his arms (Fig. 6: 4; motif 6c), known from 
one Anatolian plaque, is unparalleled. Yet, the rendering of details unequivocally identifies this 
object as a local product. 


The last motif, the suppliant goddess with raised hands (Fig. 6: 5; motif 6d), has been 
attested in Mesopotamia and stems from a local tradition, as illustrated by numerous analogies, 
for instance, in the plastic arts of that region (Wrede 2003: 290, fig. 85/c-d; Marchetti 2003: 
408, note 56). 
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Summary 


The tradition of manufacturing lead plaques formed in northern Mesopotamia, as 
indicated by the motif attested on the oldest of these artifacts (Fig. 2: 1-2; motif 1a-b). The 
manufacturing technique and repertoire of themes typical of the Mesopotamian originals (mo- 
tif la) was adapted in Anatolia. In the following periods (turn of the 3* millennium BC, the 
older phase of the Assyrian Colony period) lead plaques are known only from central Anatolia. 
Yet, some of the representations, although locally made, still display links with Mesopotamian 
culture that are visible in the rendering of details (Fig. 2: 3; motif 2a) and even in the depicted 
motifs (Fig. 6: 2-3; motifs 6a-b). However, they appear alongside objects that picture characters 
of strictly Anatolian origins (Fig. 5: 1-2; motifs 4a-b). 


In the Middle Bronze Age II/Old Assyrian/Old Babylonian period, lead plaques are 
also known in northern Syria and Mesopotamia. The latter were locally produced and feature 
Mesopotamian (Fig. 6: 5; motif 6d) or supra-regional themes (Fig. 4: 1-2; motif 2d-e). Also 
most of the plaques found in Syria were made locally, although in their case the iconographic 
repertoire referred not just to regional (Fig. 6: 1; motif 5) and supra-regional motifs (Fig. 4: 
1; motif 2d), but occasionally incorporated also themes related to central Anatolian traditions 


(Fig. 5: 3; motif 4c). 


INTERPRETATION OF THE REPRESENTED CHARACTERS 


It goes without saying that many of the figures depicted on lead plaques are ofa divine 
or supernatural nature. Nonetheless, their interpretation and identification with characters 
known from other iconographic or written sources poses significant problems (Emre 1971: 


155-156). 


Easiest to interpret are motifs stemming from the Mesopotamian tradition. A goddess 
with upraised hands (Fig. 6: 5; motif 6d) is the well known amma, a minor protective deity with 
a predominantly intercessory role, from the supernatural realm of demons (Foxvog, Heimpel, 
Kilmer 1980-1983; Spycket 1980-1983; Wrede 2003: 290). Depictions of the bull-man with 
a standard (Fig. 6: 3; motif 6b), a character most probably mentioned in texts as kusarikku, 
relate to his role as a gatekeeper, which explains his apotropaic symbolism (Wiggerman 1992: 
174-179; Braun-Holzinger 1996: 254-256; Wrede 2003: 343). 


The nude female without attributes (Fig. 2: 1-2; motif 1) should perhaps be also in- 
cluded in this category; in the Mesopotamian context she might be interpreted as bastu, one of 
a number of protective spirits (Wiggerman 1998: 46; Wrede 2003: 274).” It seems plausible 
that in 3“ millennium BC Anatolia, the motif of a naked female figure had a similar meaning 
(Makowski 2005: 28-29). 


26 "This interpretation is based, among others, on Old Assyrian written sources from northern Mesopotamia, which 
are later than the discussed objects, yet they pertain to the analyzed motif's place of origin. 
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The only motif of an unquestionably Syrian origin — nude female with a bird (Fig. 6: 
1; motif 5) — should perhaps be interpreted as a lesser goddess from Ishtar's entourage (Mar- 
chetti 2003: 409). 


The other motifs are much harder to interpret. Although a number of iconographic 
analogies can be cited for the lyre-player (Fig. 6: 2; motif 6a) stemming from the Mesopota- 
mian culture, they do not provide information on the figure’s meaning (see, however: Assante 
2002: 7-8). He appears, among others, in religious scenes, but he himself is not an object of 


cult (Teissier 1994: nos 480, 537-538). 


The Master/Mistress of the Animals in its oldest variant (Fig. 5: 1; motif 4a) is un- 
doubtedly associated with hunting, as indicated by his/her attributes. Although in contempo- 
rary Anatolian iconographic sources similar attributes appear with both gods (N. Özgüç 1965: 
66-67, Pls XXI/64, XXII/65, 67, XXIII/69) and the so-called ‘heroes’ (N. Özgüç 1965: 66, Pls 
XXI/62-63, XXII/66, XXIII/68), their representations differ considerably from those on the 
lead plaques. Still, the way these figures are portrayed on the plaques, especially the short kilts 
some of them are wearing (Fig. 5: 1) (Emre 1971: figs 15, 17a, Pl. IV/2-3a), or their nudity 
and ithyphallicity (Emre 1971: figs 18-19, Pls V/3-4; see description in: Schmidt 1932: 128, 
fig. 157/b 2243) seem to point to the second, rather than the first of the above-mentioned 
categories. 


The later variants of this theme (Fig. 5: 2-3; motif 4b-c) should probably be interpret- 
ed along the same lines. Moreover, a figure with the head, or mask, of a bird that accompanies 
the Master of the Animals on one plaque (motif 4a) (Emre 1993: fig. 1, Pl. 32/1) in other 
iconographic sources is sometimes associated with hunting or with triumph over the animals 
(N. Özgüç 1991: 305; Boehmer, Güterbock 1987: 25). 


Interpretation of the family motif (Figs 2-4; motif 2a-e) poses the most complex prob- 
lem. There is no doubt that at least some of the figures in these groups are of a divine, or 
otherwise supernatural character. This is clearly marked by the horns adorning the headdresses 
worn by some of the figures, as well as the wings (Fig. 3: 2; motif 2c) and the tiara in the 
Mesopotamian variant (Fig. 4: 2; motif 2e) (Emre 1971: figs 20, 29, Pls V/2, VIII/1, XI/2; 
Marchetti 2003: Pls XIX/11, XXIII/31, XXVII/47; see also: Emre 1971: figs 30-32, Pls VIII/2- 
4, XV/1; Marchetti 2003: Pls XX/13, 17-18, XXIV/37-38).?’ Yet, their identification with 
deities known from other iconographic sources, or from texts, is a different matter. In most 
variants (Figs 2: 3-4; 4: 1-2; motifs 2a-b, d-e), the figures are depicted without any attributes. 
In the case of the females, the only variable detail, apart from the rendering of their dress, is the 
presence or absence of the child in their arms. The male figures are equipped with attributes 
only in one Anatolian variant (Fig. 3; motif 2c). Their repertoire is, however, quite restricted, 


7 At the same time, however, the conical and rounded headdresses typical of the male and female figures, 
respectively, in the Anatolian variants of the motif cannot be unequivocally interpreted as divine attributes. It seems 
that conical caps could have been used as ceremonial headgear by mortals; compare T. Özgüç 1986: 28, figs 24, 28, 
Pls 66/13, 64/1. Female figures wearing this type of headdress appear occasionally as orants in glyptic iconography 
of the Assyrian Colony period (Alp 1968: figs 50-51). In later Anatolian iconography, headgears, probably of a type 
similar to those pictured on plaques, become characteristic for both goddesses and high-ranking women, including 
queens (Bittel 1984: fig. 2b-d, Pl. 20/a-b; see especially group B-C ). For difficulties in distinguishing between gods 
and mortals in Anatolian glyptic iconography, see, e.g.: N. Özgüç 1965: 73. 
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much more modest than in other iconographic sources of that age, such as glyptic (Emre 1971: 
156). Moreover, the attributes appear in virtually all possible sets and combinations.” If the 
male and female figures represent various gods, in most cases, there is no means to distinguish 
between them. It cannot be precluded that the essential message conveyed by the plaques was 
the idealized image of a family, and the attributes that appear on some of them did not change 
this basic meaning of the whole motif. Most of these comments are valid also for the single 
figures (Fig. 4: 3-5; motif 3a-c) identical to individuals from the third Anatolian variant of the 
family motif (motif 2c). 


The meaning of the Master/Mistress of the Animals and of the characters featuring in 
the family motif (motifs 2-4) is difficult to reconstruct. The only concrete hint in this matter 
is the gesture of the upraised hands (Fig. 2: 4) encountered on Anatolian specimens dating 
from the Assyrian Colony period, especially from the older phase of this period (motifs 2a-c, 
3c, 4a).” It is also performed by minor protective deities or spirits (Fig. 6: 5; motif 6d), relat- 
ed with the Mesopotamian tradition, and characters that should probably be viewed as such 
(motif 1b).? It probably illustrates these characters’ interceding role in human-god relations or, 
generally, attempts at gaining gods’ favor. In the case of such figures which were of Anatolian 
origin, the gesture of the upraised hands — but also of one hand raised (Fig. 4: 5), the other set 
at the waist (motifs 2c, 3b-c) (Emre 1971: figs 25, 28, Pls V/7, IX/1, X/6, XV/1; Marchetti 
2003: Pls XX/13-14, 17, XXI/19, 21) — must have born a very similar meaning.*! 


Although the identity of many of the figures depicted on plaques remains unknown, 
and they are quite often without direct iconographic parallels, they seem to represent minor 
deities, hybrids, ‘heroes’ and protective spirits that were believed to secure good fortune, for 
instance by interceding with higher-ranking gods, or had an apotropaic function. 


?* For example, the so-called ‘standard’ in the shape of a caprid can feature alongside a male figure devoid of other 
attributes (Marchetti 2003: Pl. XXIII/32), or next to such a figure holding a zoomorphic ‘standard’ (Emre 1971: Pls 
VI/1, VII/1; Marchetti 2003: Pls XVII/3, XIX/9), as well as in any combination with almost every other attribute: 
a spear and, sometimes, also a ‘standard’ (Fig. 3: 3) (Emre 1971: Pl. VII/2; Marchetti 2003: figs B-C, Pls XVII/2, 
XVIII/4, XIX/10) or a spear and an axe (Emre 1971: Pl. VI/5; Marchetti 2003: Pl. XVIII/5). On the other hand, 
on some plaques that feature a male figure with a spear and — in some cases — also an axe, the zoomorphic ‘standard’ 
does not appear at all (Fig. 3: 1) (Emre 1971: Pls VI/1, 3; IX/2, X/6; Marchetti 2003: fig. D, Pls XVII/1, XVIII/6-7, 
XXI/19, XXIII/33). 

> All artefacts with representations of motif 2b and single with motif 3c (Emre 1971: fig. 30, Pl. VIII/2; Marchetti 
2003: Pl. XX/18) and motif 4a (Emre 2007: 136, fig. 4a). In the latter case, identification of the motif depicted 
on this mould is based on rumps of animals — originally depicted heads-down — visible on both sides of the central 
figure; compare, e.g.: Emre 1971: fig. 15, Pl. IV/2; Emre 1994: fig. 1. See also a plaque from Küllüoba dated to the 
end of the 3"! millennium BC (Sahin 2016: figs 2-4, this volume) as well as two representations that might be of a 
much later date: Omura 1999: 71, fig. 8/15; Emre 1971: Pl. XI/4; Marchetti 2003: Pl. XXVI/43. 

30 For mentions of praying nude females’ representations in written sources, see: Wiggerman 1998: 48. They may 
have taken on a form similar to the representations of the naked female with upraised hands (motif 1b) known from 
north Mesopotamian moulds (von Opitz 1933: Pl. IV/3; Wartke 1980: 234, no. I Ass 11093). 

3! Compare the gesture of the interceding gods in Anatolian glyptic from the Assyrian Colony period: N. Özgüç 
1965: 62-63. A role similar to that suggested for characters from motifs 2-4 may have been ascribed to the 
anthropomorphic, bird-headed figure accompanying the Master of the Animals on one mould (Emre 1993: fig. 
1, Pl. 32/1). In later Anatolian iconography this figure would be depicted with a jar or a cup, having an auxiliary 
function in cult — pouring libations in front of deities (Boehmer, Güterbock 1987: figs 24b, 30c, 36, 39b, 40b, d). 
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LEAD AND TERRACOTTA PLAQUES 


The supra-regional character of the motifs on lead plaques and the affiliation of this 
category of objects to popular culture, or — more precisely — to domestic or family religion, are 
evident when considered in context of terracotta plaques.» 


Both categories of objects are closely related, as attested by a number of common 
features. The first one pertains to certain aspects of the production technique: they were made 
in reusable forms, of a cheap and easily accessible material, and they were generally of a similar 
size.” They were two-dimensional representations, fit to be viewed only from one side, with 
predominantly frontal compositions. And finally, both types of plaques functioned in similar 
spaces — just as it was in the case of the lead plaques, an overwhelming majority of the terracotta 
plaques comes from domestic contexts (Moorey 2005: 72-73; Assante 2002: 14-15). 


Another link is the time of their development. Both kinds of plaques appear late in 
the 3" millennium BC, with an iconographic repertoire restricted to the motif of the nude fe- 
male.” That of the terracotta plaques begins to widen in the last century of the 3 millennium 
BC (Ur III period), and dwindles in the 17* century BC, when the plaques themselves become 
less popular (Moorey 2005: 75, 87). 


What differs, is the geographic distribution of the two types of plaques. The terracottas 
are the most frequent in southern Mesopotamia; the further north, the fewer they become, 
with the exception of such sites as Mari and Assur. Both traditions intertwine in northern Mes- 
opotamia, but just two sites (Assur and Chagar Bazar) yielded both terracotta and lead plaques 
(see above, and: Klengel-Brandt 1978: 29, 49-54, Pls 3/76; 8; Mallowan 1947: 217, Pl. LV/1; 
also: 189-190, 217, Pls XLII/5, LV/5, 8). Nonetheless, lead plaques seem to have been occa- 
sionally produced in the core of the terracotta plaques’ area of distribution, and vice versa.” 


The similarities between these two categories of finds are clear. Moreover, the partial 
overlap of their geographic distribution and the fact that the tradition of casting lead plaques 
probably originates from the northern fringe of the terracotta plaques’ area of distribution 
(northern Mesopotamia) indicate that these two traditions may have been interdependent. 


> For associations of this category of objects with domestic religion and non-elite or popular culture, see Assante 
2002; Klengel-Brandt 1993; Moorey 2005: 75, 77. Major syntheses on terracotta plaques are offered by Opificius 
1961; Barrelet 1968; Auerbach 1994. 

> On average, the terracotta plaques measured between ten and twenty centimeters in height. However, occasionally 
also larger specimens were found, up to several times that size (Moorey 2005: 76). 

* Authors of both above-mentioned publications stress the fact that, although terracotta plaques were found also 
in palatial and temple complexes, at least some of them were encountered in the residential parts of these structures; 
compare, also: Margueron 1997: 749-750. 

55 "The oldest terracotta plaques in Mesopotamia date from the Akkadian period (Moorey 2005: 72; Auerbach 1994: 
74-76; Assante 2002: 2, note 4). 

3° See above, on the lead image from the Khafajah Mound B (motif 6d); see also: Calmeyer, Seidl 1996. On the 
other hand, in reports from excavations at Kültepe, in central Anatolia, there is mention of "terra-cotta plaque with 
a scene of a family of gods" from the Assyrian Colony period (Graves, Helwing 2001: 499). 
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The repertoire of motifs 


Similar conclusions can be drawn from analyzing the characters depicted on the ter- 
racotta plaques. Just as in the case of the lead plaques, many of them are supernatural beings, 
situated between the realms of the high gods and mortals: minor deities, heroes, human-animal 
hybrids (Assante 2002: 6-10, 13-14; Klengel-Brandt 1993: especially 168-170). Most are char- 
acters that lay outside official domains, difficult to identify, rarely related to other iconographic 
media, and hardly ever attested in textual sources. 


Moreover, all motifs in the lead plaque repertoire identified as stemming from Mes- 
opotamian tradition (Fig. 6: 2-3, 5; motif 6a-b, d) are well attested on roughly contemporary 
terracotta plaques (motif 6a: Opificius 1961: no. 591; Hill, Jacobsen, Deleougaz 1990: PI. 
35/i-j; motif 6b: Opificius 1961: nos 403-407, 414-416; Assante 2002: 9-10, fig. 2; Wrede 
2003: 343, fig. 101/h; motif 6d: Wrede 2003: 290, fig. 85/c-d; Assante 2002: 11). 


Furthermore, the two supra-regional motifs known from the lead plaques (Figs 2-4; 
motifs 1-2) occur also on the terracotta plaques. As has been mentioned above, the earliest 
one — the nude female figure lacking attributes — is initially the sole motif that appears on both 
types of plaques (Moorey 2005: 71-72, 77-79; Assante 2002: 7, fig. 1; Opificius 1961: 28ff, 
see also: Wrede 2003: 262-282, figs 80-82). Representations of a couple of figures, a male and 
a female, known from the terracotta plaques are much more varied than their counterparts on 
the lead objects (motif 2) (Opificius 1961: nos 7, 24-25, 371-385, 387-389; Barrelet 1968: nos 
515-526; Wrede 2003: 334-338, figs 98-99) .57 The oldest of these date from the turn of the 3* 
millennium BC - the Ur III period — just as was the case with those on the lead plaques. They 
include both representations of a couple of deities, hardly identifiable due to lack of attributes 
(Wrede 2003: 334-335, fig. 99/a-e, Pl. 45/1219, 1221,1223-1224; Woolley, Mallowan 1976: 
Pls 82/160, 165; 83/171; Klengel-Brandt, Choldis 2006: 67, Pl. 11/122), and mortals (Opifi- 
cius 1961: nos 387-390; Woolley, Mallowan 1976: Pl. 83/167). In most cases, the figures hug 
each other, just as in the oldest variant of the family motif (Fig. 2: 3; motif 2a) identified on 
lead plaques. However, depictions of a couple with a child — always a girl standing between the 
adults — are very rare on terracotta plaques (Woolley, Mallowan 1976: 179, Pl. 83/172-173; 
compare also: Klengel-Brandt, Choldis 2006: 67, 70-71, Pl. 11/123). Also here the characters 
are difficult to identify, although — unlike in the case of the above-mentioned ones, yet akin to 
motif 2c of the lead plaques — they are depicted holding some attributes.** 


Summary 


Similarities between these two categories of plaques involve the chronology of their 
development, formal characteristics, their find contexts implying a similar function, as well as 


? Among the couples rendered on terracotta plaques, those shown in erotic context and pairs consisting of amma 
and sedu are most clearly diverse from motif of family, as it is attested on lead plaques. 

?* "These may be images of minor deities (Woolley, Mallowan 1976: 179) praying or making offerings on behalf of 
mortals. Such a role is indicated, i.a., by the presence of a pail, held by the female figure on the terracotta plaques in 
question. In Mesopotamian glyptic iconography, a thus equipped female usually accompanies a male figure carrying 
an animal offering. Therefore, the pail is assumed to have served for pouring libations to the gods (Suter 2008: 21). 
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a partial overlap of their respective geographical distribution and convergence of the depicted 
characters. They provide solid proof of their close relations. They are also interrelated as far as 
the repertoire of themes is concerned, although in the terracotta plaque category the array of 
motifs is far wider (Opificius 1961; Wrede 2003: 262-303, 308-343, figs 80-88, 91-101; Klen- 
gel-Brandt 1993; Assante 2002: 6-14). Nonetheless, a large majority of motifs attested on lead 
plaques (Figs 2-4, 6; motifs 1-2, 6a-b, d) is known also from terracotta plaques, the exception 
being motifs quite foreign to Mesopotamian culture (Figs 5; 6: 1; motifs 4-5). Conversely, the 
style and rendering of the images differ, displaying associations with various local iconographic 
traditions. Individual motifs reached different levels of popularity in each of the analyzed cat- 
egories of objects. For example, the bull-man is among the most popular motifs on terracotta 
plaques, but it is known from just one lead plaque. The nude female was still represented on 
terracotta plaques in the 2" millennium BC, much longer than on the lead plaques, whereas 
the family/couple motif, so widespread on lead plaques throughout the whole area of their 
distribution is of minor importance in the terracotta plaque assemblage. 


The processes at the root of the convergence of motifs on lead and terracotta plaques 
are still unclear. As far as the supra-regional motif of the nude female (motif 1) is concerned, 
separate older local traditions of rendering such figures may have accommodated a new, Meso- 
potamian, way of representing it on plaques, be it of lead or of terracotta. A somewhat similar 
process may have occurred in the case of the family group motif (motif 2). Despite general sim- 
ilarities between the representations on both categories of plaques, there is no direct evidence 
that this motif developed from a single source. On the other hand, some representations from 
lead plaques and their moulds seem to be under a strong influence of the ways of rendering the 
discussed motif on terracotta plaques. This is best exemplified by a mould from Nineveh (Fig. 
4: 2; motif 2e): the composition of the scene (a pair of adults, without a child or any attributes) 
and the rendering of some details, especially of the robes, show close links with depictions of 
couples on terracotta plaques, among others, those found in northern Mesopotamia (see above, 


and Opificius 1961: nos 24-25). 


How the Mesopotamian motifs from terracotta plaques may have permeated into the 
iconographic repertoire of Anatolian lead plaques also remains unclear. The compared terra- 
cotta and lead plaques, depicting the bull-man and the lyre-player (motif 6a-b), come from 
central Anatolia and southern Mesopotamia, respectively. Yet they have not been attested in 
northern Mesopotamia, which may, however, at least partly result from the state of research.” 
Still, it remains unknown how, e.g., the lyre-player, a character from the terracotta plaque 
assemblage, may have been incorporated into the iconographic repertoire of the lead plaques. 
Other iconographic sources shed no light also on the question of how a motif featuring such 


? For example, the paucity of terracotta plaques from Assur dating from the first centuries of the 2 millennium 
BC (see above) may give a false impression of these objects’ real popularity in this city at that time, since the 
focus of excavations at the site was at public buildings and temples, whereas the residential quarters from early 
2" millennium BC, being the primary source of terracotta and lead plaques in Mesopotamian and Anatolian 
settlements, did not survive (Miglus 1996: 55-56). 
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typically south-Mesopotamian details as the bull protome on the lyre’s sound box, may have 
reached central Anatolia.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Formal characteristics and find contexts of lead plaques attest to their relation with 
domestic or family religion. The repertoire of motifs places them in the realm of popular 
culture or, at the very least, bears no close affinity to official, or elite, iconography. The mode 
of rendering the images on plaques is, to a large extent, medium-specific and independent 
from solutions applied in other categories of iconographic sources stemming from the same 
local traditions. This, however, does not mean that no conventions developed regarding the 
representations on lead plaques. Its emergence had probably been influenced by the plaque’s 
production technique, which allowed similar images to be easily and widely reproduced. As a 
result, the repertoire of motifs featuring on lead plaques was quite uniform throughout the area 
of their distribution (Figs 2-4; motifs 1-2), and motifs attested on lead plaques in individual 
regions find closest analogies on plaques from other areas. 


At the same time, due to their affiliation to non-elite or popular culture, the conven- 
tions were treated as a loose framework and particular details of the representations were often 
freely modified (especially in case of motif 2c). This process was far more pronounced than in 
the case of the much more conventional official, or elite, iconography. The same factor may 
explain the appearance of some ‘experiments’ in the iconographic repertoire of the plaques, that 
is, motifs known from single plaques (e.g.: Fig. 6: 4; motif 6c) that may have originated in oral 
folk tradition that had not been incorporated into the iconographic imagery. 


The technique of the plaques’ production must have yielded satisfactory results, so 
it spread relatively quickly from north-eastern Mesopotamia to western Anatolia. There is no 
doubt that it was not the objects themselves — neither the plaques nor the moulds — that trave- 
led across cultural zones, but it was the concept of the plaques’ production coupled, to a certain 
extent, with the repertoire of motifs.“ All objects of this type are local products, judging by the 
style of their execution that is always in line with the local tradition, regardless of the origins of 
the reproduced motif, be it foreign (motifs 4c, 6a-b) or supra-regional (motifs 1-2). 


The speedy adaptation of the lead plaque technique on a vast area was facilitated by 
the preexisting popularity in the various local traditions of the motif featured on the earliest 
plaques from northern Mesopotamia (motif 1). The latter, and the other supra-regional motif 
(motif 2) seem to be universally associated with domestic or family religion, or folk devotion. 
This aided the formation of a supra-regional tradition related to the use of lead plaques. 


^ Although musicians with such instruments feature in other iconographic sources from central Anatolia, namely 
in glyptic, their instruments differ from this visible on the mould in question — they lack the bull protome; see for 
instance: Teissier 1994: nos 480, 537-538. Moreover, such images begin to appear on seals only in the older phase 
of the Assyrian Colony period, so they may be later than the mould. 

41 Compare Ralf Wartke's critical remarks (Wartke 1980: 257) on Jean Vorys Canby’s theory (1965: 52ff.) that the 
moulds of the terminal 3" millennium BC belonged to traveling smiths who were crossing borders of cultural zones. 
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The remaining motifs are rather regional, occurring in areas of their origins. The rare 
exceptions to this rule are motifs drawn from the repertoire of plaques typical of another re- 
gion. This is best exemplified by the Master of the Animals, a character popular in central Ana- 
tolia (Fig. 5: 1-2; motif 4a-b), then occasionally depicted also in northern Syria (Fig. 5: 3; motif 
4c). The same process seems to stand behind the appearance in central Anatolia of plaques with 
the images of the bull-man and the lyre-player (Fig. 6: 2-3; motif 6a-b). Here, however, the 
source of inspiration was probably different — rather than lead plaques from another area, these 
were closely related Mesopotamian terracotta plaques. 


Analysis of lead plaques as an aspect of popular culture bearing supra-regional icono- 
graphic motifs cannot be complete without considering them in the light of the contempo- 
rary terracotta plaques. Not only do they provide important iconographic parallels for the 
lead plaques, but also both types of objects may have served a similar purpose being, in fact, 
manifestations of the same phenomenon. They are more closely related to each other than to 
any other iconographic category of the same date, sharing the same repertoire of motifs, type 
and rendering of the depicted characters, a certain detachment from other local iconographic 
sources (Moorey 2005: 75-77, 86; Assante 2002: 1-11, 13-14), reproduction of motifs that 
may stem from oral folk traditions (Moorey 2005: 77; Assante 2002: 7, 9, 13), as well as formal 
characteristics and the sort of find context. 


The lead and terracotta plaques’ close affinity is corroborated also by their simultane- 
ous and parallel development — their concurrent appearance in northern and southern Mes- 
opotamia, respectively, and the concomitant expansion of the repertoire of motifs, initially 
restricted to the image of the nude female. But of equal significance is the simultaneous crisis 
in their production, in both cases occurring in the second quarter of the 2" millennium BC. 
Although the production of such images did not disappear completely in the next centuries 
(Moorey 2005: 87), and some of the (presumably) later lead plaques feature motifs known 
from the beginning of the 2™ millennium BC (e.g.: Omura 1999: fig. 8/15; Marchetti 2003: 
Pl. XXV/40; see also above, note 11), they seem to be manifestations of a local tradition rather 
than of supra-regional or culturally foreign patterns. 
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WER WAR ALLUMARI, KONIG VON MALATYA? 


Zsolt Simon” 


Abstract 

The present paper provides a critical analysis of the proposed identifications of 
Allumari, king of Malatya mentioned by Tiglath-pileser I with a ruler of Malatya attested in 
the local Hieroglyphic Luwian sources. Based on recent advances in Luwian philology it will 
be argued that Allumari is to be identified with PUGNUS-mili TI, whose name is to be read 
as *Allumalli and thus the Assyrian spelling provides its regular rendering. 


1. EINLEITUNG 


Tiglatpileser I. (1114-1076) hat wahrend seiner Kampagnen zweimal Malatya erreicht 
(zuerst in seinem 4. Regierungsjahr und noch einmal zu einem unbekannten späteren Zeit- 
punkt). Bei seinem zweiten Besuch erwähnt er auch den Herrscher von Malatya, einen ge- 
wissen Allumari (RIMA 2, A.087.4, Z. 31-33).1 Die Identifizierung Allumaris mit einem der 
bekannten Herrscher von Malatya stellt ein bisher ungelöstes Problem der Forschung dar. In 
diesem Beitrag wird dieser Frage nachgegangen: nach einer kurzen Darstellung der Herrscher 
von Malatya aus dieser Periode ($2) werden die bisherigen Vorschläge kritisch besprochen 
und es wird versucht, anhand neuer Überlegungen zu entscheiden, welcher dieser Vorschläge 


plausibel ist ($3-4). 


2. DIE FRÜHESTEN HERRSCHER VON MALATYA 


Zur Rekonstruktion der Abfolge und Genealogie der Herrscher Malatyas unmittelbar 
nach dem Zerfall des Hethitischen Reiches stehen nur die hieroglyphen-luwischen Inschriften 
von GÜRÜN, KÖTÜKALE, ISPEKCÜR und DARENDE zur Verfügung, aus deren genealo- 


gischen Angaben die folgende Abstammungslinie rekonstruiert werden kann: 


” Institut für Assyriologie und Hethitologie, Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität München. 

! Wie Hawkins 1993: 36, 1998: 66 Anm. 15, 2000: 283 Anm. 12 anmerkt, ist der Name in strengem Sinne 
nicht gesichert, da die Manuskripte der Textstelle fragmentarisch sind und deshalb der Name aus zwei Belegen 
rekonstruiert wurde (N: al-lu-x[...] bzw. L: [...m]a?-ri). Dennoch ist das Manuskript N (KAH 2.69, Z. 8) 
aussagekräftig, weil der rekonstruierbare Tafelrand nach <al-lu> maximal zwei Zeichen erlaubt, zu dem <ma-ri> 
genau passt (auch die Editionen geben den Namen ohne Fragezeichen an). Die Zeichenspuren von «x» erlauben 
eine Lesung «ma», beweisen sie allerdings nicht. 
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Kuzi-Tessub (König von Karkami$) 
L-PUGNUS-mili I. (Sohn) 
Runtiyas (Sohn) 
Arnuwantis I. (Bruder) 
L_PUGNUS-mili II. (Sohn) 
L Arnuvvantis II. (Sohn) 


Drei Fragen sind vor der Diskussion zu besprechen: Erstens, ob die genealogischen Fa- 
milienbezeichnungen dieser Herrscher wörtlich zu nehmen sind oder ob man sie cher als eine 
allgemeine Angabe im Sinne von „Nachkomme“ auffassen soll. Runtiyas nennt sich „Sohn“ 
((INFANS) [zi] muwiza- bzw. (INFANS)N/) von PUGNUS-mili und „Enkel“ (INFANS. 
(NI)NEPOS bzw. 'INFANS'.NEPOS) von Kuzi-Tessub (GÜRÜN $1b bzw. KOTUKALE 
$1b),” Arnuwantis I. nennt sich „Sohn“ (INFANS-muwiza- bzw. (INFANS)nimuwiza-) von 
PUGNUS-mili und „Enkel“ ((INFANS)»ha-ma-si-sa, bzw. INFANS.NEPOS.MI-sa) von Ku- 
zi-Tessub (ISPEKCÜR $1 bzw. DARENDE $1). Es werden also die genauen Bezeichnungen 
nimuwiza- ‚Sohn‘ und hamasi- ‚Enkel‘ verwendet. Der Gebrauch beider Lexeme (insbesondere 
von hamasi-) spricht insgesamt nicht für eine zusätzliche Verwendung im übertragenen Sinne 
wie beispielsweise ,Nachkomme“ (vgl. die Beleglage in ACLT s.vv. nimuwizza- und hams(i)-; 
betont schon von Woudhuizen 1992-1993: 169). Der einzige Beleg, der in diesem Sinne auf- 
gefasst werden könnte, stammt aus der Inschrift CINEKOY $1, in der dem Ausdruck der lu- 
wischen Fassung [nu-ka-]sa-sa INFANS.NEPOS-si-sa ‚Enkel von Muksas‘ die Phrase ‘sph mps 
‚Nachkomme von Mopsos' der phönizischen Version entspricht. Yakubovich 2015: 42-44 hat 
allerdings gezeigt, dass die beiden Fassungen an mehreren Punkten voneinander abweichen, 
weshalb dieser Beleg nicht als Argument verwendet werden kann (Yakubovich 2015: 44-48, 
bes. 46 argumentiert dafür, dass die originale Fassung auf Phönizisch war und dieser Beleg 
einfach eine ungenaue Übersetzung der phónizischen Vorlage darstellt)? Des Weiteren war 
es im spáthethitischen Milieu durchaus weit verbreitet, kurze Genealogien anzugeben. Wenn 
der Inschriftenherr nur eine vage Bestimmung „Nachkomme“ angeben wollte, konnte er die 
Bezeichnung (INFANS) ha+ra/i-tu-sd wie in MARAŞ 1 $1g verwenden, die nach allgemeiner 
Auffassung ‚Nachkomme‘ bedeutet. Man kann daher annehmen, dass diese genealogischen 


? Die hieroglyphen-luwischen Inschriften werden nach Hawkins 2000 zitiert. 


? Wenn man dennoch annehmen móchte, dass die luwische Fassung die originale Version ist, muss man annehmen, 
dass die phónizische Übersetzung ungenau ist und der Inschriftenherr einen Grofivater Muksas hatte, was aus 
der Sicht der spärlichen Quellenlage des 8. Jh. in Hiyawa ohne weiteres möglich ist (zur jüngsten Diskussion 
der Chronologie und Herrscherabfolge des 8. Jh. in Hiyawa s. Simon 2014). Mit diesem Hintergrund ist die 
Übersetzung des luwischen Wortes als ,descendant von Tekoglu 2000: 970, 974-976 (dem sich auch Lanfranchi 
2007: 186-187 unkritisch anschließt) unbegründet. 

4 Schon seit Laroche 1959: 43; Meriggi 1962: 53; Hawkins/Morpurgo-Davies/Neumann 1973: 148; Tischler 
1977-1983: 189; Puhvel 1991: 202; Starke 1990: 115; Hawkins 2000: 262; Kloekhorst 2008: 317; Payne 2012: 
53, 2014a: 145 (vgl. auch Melchert 1993: 61). Dagegen übersetzt Yakubovich (ACLT s.v. hartu-) dieses Wort mit 
‚clan‘. Allerdings passt diese Bedeutung nicht zum Kontext: „EGO-wa/i-mi-i "TONITRUS.HALDA-pa-ru-ti-i-ia-sa 
(...) 'Latra/ita-ma-si-s4 LEPUS+ra/i-ia-li-sa (INFANS)ha-ra/i-tu-sá", d.h. „Ich bin Halparuntiyas (...) der hartus 
des Laramas, des Gouverneurs“, wobei Halparuntiyas keine Sippe sein kann. Da hartus am Ende einer Genealogie 
steht, kann es sich nur entweder um die allgemeine Bezeichnung ,Nachkomme' oder um den nâchstfolgenden 
Verwandtschaftsbegriff (d.h. ,Ururururenkel', so auch Laroche 1960: 31 mit Fragezeichen) handeln. Die 
keilschriftluwische Entsprechung harduwatt(i)- ‚Nachkomme‘ (vgl. Melchert 1993: 61) unterstützt allerdings die 
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Angaben wörtlich genommen werden können. Die genannten Genealogien (und noch eine 
weitere mit drei Generationen) korrelieren allerdings wegen der bekannten Herrscher nicht 
mit den assyrischen und urartäischen Quellen, weshalb beide Genealogien vor c. 853 v. Chr. zu 
datieren sind. Dementsprechend kann der angegebene Stammesvater Kuzi-Tessub, Großkönig 
von Karkamis, entweder nur mit Kuzi-Tessub von Karkamis am Anfang des 12. Jh. identifiziert 
werden oder man muss noch einen weiteren Kuzi-Tessub im 12-11. Jh. in Karkamis annehmen 
(ein späterer Ansatz ist wegen der bekannten Großkönige von Karkamis bzw. der Abschaffung 
des Großkönigtums nicht möglich). Der erste Vorschlag, also die Gleichsetzung der beiden 
Kuzi-Tessubs, ist dabei aus methodischen Gründen (entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter neces- 
sitatem) vorzuziehen. Somit können diese Herrscher tatsächlich als die frühesten Herrscher 
Malatyas nach dem Zerfall des Hethitischen Reiches angesehen werden. 


Die zweite Frage ist, ob Tiglatpilesers Kampagne noch während der Zeit dieser Herr- 
scher durchgeführt wurde, oder schon nach diesen Herrschern zu datieren sind (letzteres wurde 
vorsichtig von Archi 2004: 174 vorgeschlagen und von Röllig 2013: 468 und Ehringhaus 
2014: 108 ohne Kommentare angegeben). Da es sich aber um vier Generationen nach Ku- 
zi-Tessub handelt, der selbst bereits im ersten Viertel des 12. Jh. gelebt hat, handelt, ist es sehr 
wahrscheinlich, dass Tiglatpileser und (zumindest) einer dieser Herrscher zeitgenössisch waren 
(so auch Hawkins 1988: 103, 1995b: 88; Bryce 2012: 103). 


Die dritte Frage betrifft die Genauigkeit der rekonstruierten Herrscherabfolge. Es ist 
nämlich durchaus möglich, dass es weitere, in den bisher gefundenen Inschriften noch nicht 
belegte Herrscher gab. Wenn man allerdings in Betracht zieht, dass diese Inschriften eine lü- 
ckenlose Genealogie mit vielen Herrschern bieten, kann man vermuten, dass zumindest keine 
großen Veränderungen zu erwarten sind. Des Weiteren gilt auch hier die methodologische Prä- 
misse, dass Allumari erst dann mit einem nicht belegten Herrscher zu identifizieren ist, wenn 
alle belegten Herrscher ausgeschlossen werden können. Gerade diese Frage wird in $3-4 erörtert. 


Es ist daher wahrscheinlich, dass Allumari tatsächlich mit einem der belegten Herr- 
scher identisch ist. Trifft dies zu, muss „Allumari“ als Name mit einem der folgenden Herr- 
schernamen identisch sein: Runtiyas, Arnuwantis, oder PUGNUS-mili, wobei Runtiyas of- 


Interpretation ‚Nachkomme‘. R. Tekoglu in Tekoglu/Lemaire 2000: 974 Anm. 12 ist der Meinung, dass sich das 
Verhältnis zwischen hartu- und hamasi- nicht bestimmen lässt, was daher nicht der Fall ist. 

? Diese Rekonstruktion stammt von Hawkins 1988: 101-104, 1993: 41, 1995a: 73-76, 1995b: 88-89, 1998: 
70-72, 2000: 286-288, 2002: 57, der sich praktisch alle Forscher anschließen (vgl. Jasink 1995: 54-62; Archi 
2004: 173; Liverani 2004: 163, 2009: 670, 2012a: 337, 2012b: 337-338; Hutter 2004: 385; Bryce 2009: 70-71, 
2012: 101-104; Giusfredi 2010: 42-43; Marek 2010: 804; Harmansah 2011: 70, 72-74; Ehringhaus 2014: 108; 
Payne 2014b: 149-150). Hawkins 1988: 101-104, 2000: 287-288 erwähnt ein dadurch entstandenes epigraphisch- 
schriftgeschichtliches Problem, das allerdings auf verschiedenen Weisen einfach gelöst werden kann (für die Lösung 
von Hawkins selbst s. a. a. O., zu einer anderen Lösung s. Simon 2013: 825-826 mit Lit.), weshalb die von Hawkins 
erwogene Alternative, dass hamasi- hier tatsächlich nur ‚Nachkomme‘ bedeuten würde, nicht notwendig ist. Die 
einzige Ausnahme ist Woudhuizen 1992-1993: 180-204 (auch in 2004: 68-71, 2011: 161-163), der den Namen 
des Ahnen dieser Dynastie nicht als Kuzi-Tessub, sondern als Ura-Tarhunta liest, weshalb er diese Herrscher von 
dem später herrschenden Großkönig von Karkamis Ura-Tarhunta herleitet (dem schließt sich auch Freu 2012: 40- 
44, 71-73 an, weil damit das oben erwähnte epigraphische Problem gelöst wäre — er lässt allerdings die Erklärung 
von Hawkins außer Acht): seine Interpretation beruht jedoch auf der Fehllesung des Namens, s. Hawkins 2000: 
297, 300, 303 und insbes. den klaren Fall von GÜRÜN §1b. 
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fenbar einen anderen Namen darstellt und somit ausgeschlossen werden kann. Wenn nun 
Allumari weder mit Arnuwantis noch mit PUGNUS-mili identifiziert werden kann, muss 
anhand der oben ausgeführten Überlegungen erwogen werden, an welcher Stelle in der Herr- 
scherabfolge ein Allumari einzufügen wäre. Zuerst werden jedoch die beiden in der Fachlite- 
ratur bereits vorgeschlagenen Möglichkeiten einer Identifizierung von Allumari mit einem der 
belegten Herrscher Arnuwantis bzw. PUGNUS-mili analysiert. 


3. ALLUMARI, D.H. ARNUWANTIS? 


Eine Identifizierung von Allumari mit Arnuwantis wurde von A. M. Jasink vorgeschla- 
gen (1995: 158-159, 201). Sie räumt zwar ein, dass Allumari in den luwischen Quellen nicht 
vorkommt, weshalb sie aus chronologischen Gründen (vgl. oben) Allumari unmittelbar nach 
Arnuwantis II. datieren würde, ausgenommen die beiden Herrscher seien identisch, was sie für 
möglich hält. Zwar ist die Abfolge der Vokale in den Namen gleich (a...u...i), doch die Konso- 
nanten sind völlig unterschiedlich und ließen sich in keinster Weise (etwa durch eine dreifache 
und akustisch unwahrscheinliche Verballhornung [rn] zu [ll], [w] zu [m] und [nd] zu [r] auf der 
assyrischen Seite) miteinander verbinden. Obwohl der sog. Rhotazismus des Luwischen (der zu 
einer Aussprache mit [c] führt, die zur Umschrift mit [Il] zugrunde liegen könnte) die Phoneme 
/t/, In/ und /l/ betrifft, vollzieht sich diese Regel an der Konsonantengruppe [rn] selbstverständ- 
lich nicht.° Zwar wird intervokalisches [w] im Standardbabylonischen bekanntlich zu [m] (z. B. 
Huehnergard 2011: 597) ebenso im Hethitischen in der Folge ”nuvv”, erklärt die babylonische 
Aussprache (dieser Teil des Textes wurde auf Babylonisch verfasst) die beiden anderen Probleme 
nicht. Zudem betrifft der hethitische Lautwandel den Namen Arnuwantis (ganz abgesehen von 
der Problematik des Weiterlebens des Hethitischen nach dem Zerfall des Hethitischen Rei- 
ches) gerade nicht, weil das [w] dort als Hiatusfüller erst sekundär entstanden ist, an dem sich 
der Wandel nicht vollzieht (Hoffner/Melchert 2008: 44-45). Schließlich kann noch ergänzt 
werden, dass, obwohl der Name Arnuwantis den Konsonanten [d] zeigt, der hátte rhotazisiert 
werden kónnen, dieser Konsonant in nachkonsonantischer Stellung stand, weshalb er durch 
diese Regel nicht betroffen ist. Alles in allem kann der Name Allumari nicht mit dem Namen 
Arnuwantis und daher der Kónig Allumari nicht mit Arnuwantis I. oder II. identifiziert werden. 


4. ALLUMARI, D.H. PUGNUS-MILR 


Übrig bleibe PUGNUS-mili, der auf den ersten Blick wenig hilfreich zu sein scheint. 
Es existiert sogar eine weit verbreitete Meinung, derzufolge der Name PUGNUS-mili als Su- 
lumal zu lesen ist (ein Sulumal als Herrscher von Malatya ist auch zwischen 743 und 732 
belegt). Diese Ansicht wurde allerdings von J.D. Hawkins vehement abgelehnt („out of the 


° Um diese Gleichung zu retten müsste man also eine Assimilation [rn] zu [rr] oder [nn] annehmen: die 
Willkürlichkeit dieser Annahme (die die beiden anderen Probleme nicht lóst) ist offensichtlich. 

7 Hrozny 1933: 53, 492 Anm. 2; Bossert 1933-1934: 105; Gelb 1935: 21, 22, 31; Laroche 1960: 27; Akurgal 1961: 
104-105; Orthmann 1971: 208; Liverani 2009: 670, 2012: 329, dagegen aber 338, 2014 (ursprünglich 2011): 451. 
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question") und zwar mit der folgenden Begründung: die mit dem Namen von PUGNUS-mili 
assoziierten Denkmäler und Inschriften können nicht so spät wie Sulumal datiert werden und 
es stehe keinen Beweis zur Verfügung, PUGNUS als [sulu] o.ä. zu lesen.’ 


Diese Identifizierung wurde auch von Jasink 1995: 57 mit der gleichen Begründung 
abgelehnt, sie gibt allerdings zu bedenken, dass die Namen selbst dennoch identisch sein kón- 
nen (1995: 201). Mit anderen Worten ist das Gegenargument der Chronologie falsch (wie 
auch Oreshko 2012: 155 zu Recht betont): nichts schließt nämlich aus, dass sowohl ein früher 
Herrscher (bzw. zwei, PUGNUS-mili I. und II.) als auch ein später Herrscher (Sulumal) den 
gleichen Namen getragen haben kónnten. Dies ist vollkommen unabhángig davon, wie man 
die mit dem Namen von PUGNUS-mili assoziierten Denkmäler datiert (weshalb die Datie- 
rungsfrage, die einer eigenen Untersuchung bedarf, hier nicht weiter erörtert wird) bzw. diese 
Denkmäler welchem/welchen Herrscher(n) zuschreibt. Wichtig ist dagegen das zweite Argu- 
ment von Hawkins, dass PUGNUS nach den heutigen Kenntnissen nicht als [sulu] gelesen 
werden kann. 


Jüngst hat allerdings Oreshko 2012: 155-156 die These der Identifizierung mit Su- 
lumal wiederbelebt. Er argumentiert, dass PUGNUS-Jalilu-mali- ‚protect(ion)‘ bedeutet 
(abweichend von der allgemeinen Annahme als ‚stark‘, s. unten) und die Form [...-I(V)ma-] 
als zalma- zu lesen ist, das ebenfalls ‚protection‘ bedeutet. Dementsprechend soll der König 
PUGNUS-mili als Zalmali gelesen werden, was mit Sulumal identisch sein soll. Er nimmt an, 
„despite all the discrepancies in the vocalization of the names, there can be hardly any doubt 
that Zalmali- and Sulumal represent the same name, since both almost exactly correspond 
in their consonantal frame“ (Oreshko 2012: 155). Der Gleichklang des „consonantal frame“ 
kann allerdings aus der Sicht der Entlehnungsphonologie nicht als Beweis für die Gleichung 
beider Namen gelten. Außerdem erklärt er den unterschiedlichen Vokalismus mit fehlerhaften 
assyrischen Umschriften luwischer Namen: „HLuw. Warpalawa- and Ass. Urbillu- or HLuw. 
Wasusarma and Ass. Wassurme“. Der erstgenannte existiert so nicht, denn belegt sind nur 
Ur-pal-la-a und Ur-pal-a [Radner 2011] und das zweite Beispiel zeigt einen anderen Fall, den 
Ausfall einer ganzen Silbe. Daneben argumentiert er mit phonologischen Spekulationen: das 
zweite [u] in Sulumal sei „clearly“ ein epenthetischer Vokal und das erste [u] würde („tentati- 
vely“) eine „more closed realization“ des /a/ durch die Assyrer widerspiegeln (2012: 156 Anm. 
414). Diese Annahmen kamen offenbar nur als petitio principii zustande, denn die Assyrer 
haben normalerweise keine Probleme, luwisches /a/ als <a> umzuschreiben (s. den schon zi- 
tierten Warpalawa- oder eigentlich alle luwischen Namen), Ausnahmen sind nur die auslau- 
tenden Vokale. Zudem braucht die Silbenstruktur des Neuassyrischen keinen epenthetischen 
Vokal in -VlmV-, s. solche Wörter wie z. B. $ulmu ‚Vollständigkeit, Wohlstand‘). Ein Zalmali 
sollte daher als Zalmali und nicht als Sulumal in der neuassyrischen Umschrift erscheinen. 
Zwar kann man Veränderungen in der Wortform nicht gänzlich ausschließen, allerdings ist 
es unwahrscheinlich, dass die Assyrer den gleichen und häufig belegten Namen (für die Be- 
lege s. Fuchs 2002) beständig missverstanden haben und obendrein stets auf dieselbe Weise, 
insbesondere, da Zalmali ohne Weiteres als Zalmali hätte wiedergegeben werden können. Mit 


* Hawkins 1988: 103 Anm. 19, 1993: 41, 1998: 73, 2000: 287 mit Anm. 70, 307. Ebenfalls abgelehnt von Marazzi 
1990: 110 und Pecorella 2004: 167. 
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anderen Worten, statt ,hardly any doubt“ hat man aus rein phonologischer Sicht viele Gründe, 
diese Identifizierung zu bezweifeln. 


Alles in allem ist es offensichtlich so, dass PUGNUS-mili nicht als Sulumal gelesen 
werden kann.? Wir kónnen uns also der übrig gebliebenen Móglichkeit zuwenden, nach der 
PUGNUS-mili in irgendeiner Weise durch Allumari wiedergegeben wird. Bryce 2012: 103- 
104 mit Anm. 38, 303 hat diese Identifizierung bereits erwogen (mit drei [!] Fragezeichen 
bzw. „there is no name in these inscriptions which is remotely like his, unless it is concealed 
behind the hieroglyphic symbol represented as PUĞNUS“), allerdings ohne den geringsten 
Hinweis auf die oben besprochenen Alternativen und Fachliteratur. Da PUGNUS-mili nicht 
expressis verbis als König belegt ist, erwägt er darüber hinaus die bereits oben angesprochene 
Möglichkeit, dass Allumari ein bisher unbelegter König bzw. ein Beamter war bzw. dass er 
in Malatya unter einem vollkommen anderen Namen bekannt war. Die Möglichkeit eines 
unbelegten Königs wurde oben schon besprochen. Was die Annahme eines Beamten betrifft, 
wäre es eigenartig wenn die Assyrer nicht zwischen einem Herrscher und seinen Beamten hät- 
ten unterscheiden können. Schließlich sind bisher keine doppelten Namen oder Thronnamen 
aus dem späthethitischen Milieu bekannt. Die alternativen Hypothesen von Bryce sind daher 
nicht weiterführend. 


Viel aussagekräftiger sind die Überlegungen F. Giusfredis, wenn auch letztendlich 
nicht eindeutig klar wird, was er gemeint hat, wenn er schreibt, dass die Identifizierung der 
Namen Allumari und PUGNUS-mili vielleicht möglich ist, „if one assumed a lateral phonetic 
reading for the PUGNUS ideogram“ (Giusfredi 2010: 43). Damit ist vielleicht eine Lesung 
[alu] gemeint, die allerdings nicht belegt ist (vgl. aber unten). Er weist aber später bei der Be- 
sprechung des Personennamens PUGNUS-mi-lalilu-li (CEKKE §17g) darauf hin, dass, wenn 
man dem Vorschlag Hawkins 2000: 96-97, 150 folgt und stattdessen PUGNUS-Jalilu-mi-l 
liest, „given the temptative reading /a/ to the first ideogram, the name would sound Alumili, 
which could easily have been the name of the king of Malatya the Assyrians wrote Allumari“ 
(Giusfredi 2010: 257 Anm. 564; dem Vorschlag von Hawkins folgt Yakubovich in ACLT s.v. 
PUGNUS-Jummil()-). 


Damit bietet m.E. Giusfredi eine Lösung, die heute sogar bewiesen werden kann. Ers- 
tens entspricht die Umschrift <-mi-li-> nicht mehr dem heutigen Forschungsstand. Es ist seit 
langem bekannt, dass die Lesung des Zeichens *391 während der Grofreichszeit noch <ma/i> 
war (Marazzi 1990: 253, vgl. auch Yakubovich 2008a: 25 Anm. 28, beide mit Lit.) und jetzt ist 
es Oreshko 2012: 53-54 gelungen, mithilfe eindeutiger Beispiele den Silbenwert <ma/i> auch 
für die Eisenzeit zu etablieren (contra die „phonetic indicators“ in Hawkins 2000: 28). D.h. 
dass der Name ,PUGNUS-mil;" als PUGNUS-malili- anzugeben ist, wobei das Hinterglied 
des Namens PUGNUS-mili auch als PUGNUS-mali gelesen werden kann und zwar mit der 
gleichen Wahrscheinlichkeit. 


? Woudhuizen 1992-1993: 184 und passim (auch in 2004: 68-71, 2011: 161-163) liest PUGNUS-mili aufgrund 
der Annahme, *39 sei «tà», als Zamili (dem schließt sich auch Freu 2012: 40-44, 71-73 an): für diese Lesung steht 
allerdings in den nachgrofizeitlichen Inschriften kein Beweis zur Verfügung (s. die Diskussion in Marazzi 1990: 
110-111), weshalb es hier außer Acht gelassen wird. 
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Zweitens erscheint wie oben besprochen im Luwischen intervokalisches [I] aufgrund 
des regelmäßigen Rhotazismus als „flap“ [c]. PUGNUS-mali wurde also wohl als [PUG- 
NUS-mari] ausgesprochen, was wiederum perfekt dem Hinterglied im Namen Allumari ent- 
spricht. Diese Beleglage reicht m.E. aus, um die beiden Namen gleichzusetzen. 


Erklärungsbedürftig ist dabei noch die Orthographie, d.h. die Verwendung des Zei- 
chens PUGNUS, dessen Lesung bisher leider nur teilweise bekannt ist. Jüngst hat Hawkins 
2000: 307 zusammengefasst, in welchen Kontexten es vorkommt: 


(a) eine Gruppe von verwandten Wörtern: ein Adverb / Adjektiv / Nomen PUGNUS- 
lal il u-mi, ein Verb PUGNUS-/al il u-mi- ‚verstärken‘, und ein Adjektiv PUGNUS-/4/i/u-mi-tâ- 
‚stark‘ (für Belege s. Hawkins 2000: 96-97 [mit Diskussion] und ACLT s.vv. PUGNUS-lum- 
mi, PUGNUS-lummi-, PUGNUS-lummidi(ya)-; für eine alternative Bedeutungsangabe s. die 
Diskussion in Oreshko 2012: 152-154). Hawkins 2000: 307 fügte noch hinzu (vgl. noch 
1988: 103 Anm. 19), dass der Name PUGNUS-mili vielleicht mit diesen verbunden ist. Dem 
hat sich Yakubovich nun angeschlossen und den Namen als PUGNUS-lummili- in ACLT auf- 
genommen (see s.v.; zu PUGNUS-mi-la/i/u-li [CEKKE $17g] s. oben). 


(b) das Verb PUGNUS-ri+i- ‚rise, raise‘ (für Belege s. Hawkins 2000: 380 und ACLT 
s.v. ari(ya)-; der PN PUGNUS-ri+i-mi- [KULULU Bleistreifen 1 $4.15, 25; $9.58; CEKKE 
$17f] stellt ursprünglich wohl ein daraus gebildetes Partizip dar [vgl. schon Hawkins 2000: 
380]; Starke 1990: 305 verknüpft dieses auch mit dem Verb “PUGNUS”-s4- [KARKAMIS 
A12 $7], das durch das Iterativsuffix -sa- weitergebildet worden wäre, dem sich auch Hawkins 
2000: 114 anschließt, was jedoch von Yakubovich [ACLT s.v.] abgelehnt wird, der hierfür ein 
selbständiges Lexem mit der Bedeutung ‚storm‘ annimmt); 


(c) das Verb *261.PUGNUS-ru- ‚construct, repair, adorn™ (für Belege s. Hawkins 
2000: 98 und ACLT s.v. [mit der Bedeutungsangabe ,support']).'° 


Der Fall (c), d.h. das Verb *261.PUGNUS-ru-, muss auch hier unerklärt bleiben. Der 
Fall (b), das Verb PUGNUS-ri(ya)-, wurde aber längst mit dem keilschrift-luw. Verb ariya- 
identifiziert (Starke apud Hawkins 1980: 156; Starke 1990: 303; dem schließt sich auch Ya- 
kubovich [ACLT s.v. ari(ya)-] an), weshalb PUGNUS-ri+i- entweder aus einem Logogram 
PUGNUS, der (ggf. unter anderen) als arzya- zu lesen ist oder aus einer Reihe von Silbenzei- 
chen besteht. In letzterem Fall hätte PUGNUS auch über einen Lautwert <a > verfügt, auf dem 
wahrscheinlich die oben zitierte Bemerkung Giusfredis über eine „tentative“ Lesung «a» des 


Zeichens PUGNUS beruht). 


Der Lautwert <a > führt allerdings zu keinem besseren Verständnis von PUGNUS-ma/ 
ili-. Liest man allerdings den Fall (a), PUGNUS-la/i/u-ma/i-, mit ca 5, erhält man ein Adjektiv 
[aluma-] ‚stark‘, das dem Namen Allumari verblüffend ähnlich ist und aus dem sich der Name 
PUGNUS-mali-li- als Weiterbildung Allumalli- mit dem weitverbreiteten Suffix -allali- regel- 
mäßig erklären lässt und zu dem Allumari eine perfekte Umschrift bietet. Zu erklären bleibt, 
warum man *Allumalli- als PUGNUS-mali-li- und nicht als “PUGNUS-///2/z-mali-li-, d.h. 


? Hawkins fügt noch “"PUGNUS”-wa/i+rali-mi-i-2‘ (KARKAMIS A24a 243 $11) als Partizipform hinzu. 
Yakubovich (ACLT s.v. warm(i)-) hat allerdings m.E. überzeugend eine Lesung (“PUGNUS”) wa/i+ra/i-mi-i- und 
eine Verknüpfung mit dem Nomen warm(i)- vorgeschlagen. 
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*a -lalilu-mali-li- geschrieben hat. Die Antwort bietet die als connexio homophonica genannte 
Regel des hieroglyphen-luwischen Schriftsystems, derzufolge Logogramme auch für identisch 
und ähnlich lautende Wörter bzw. Silben verwendet werden können (Neumann 1992: 30; 
Payne 2015: 24-26; Simon demnächst mit Diskussion). Dies erklärt, warum das für das Verb 
ari(ya)- [ari-] verwendete Logogramm PUGNUS auch für die fast identische Silbe a/u- [acu-] 
benutzt werden konnte." 


Dementsprechend kann festgestellt werden, dass der Name PUGNUS-ma/i-li als *Al- 
lumalli- zu lesen ist und der König Allumari von Malatya aus der assyrischen Quelle entweder 
mit „PUGNUS-mili“ I. oder mit „PUGNUS-mili“ II. zu identifizieren ist, wobei die zweite 
Identifizierung aus chronologischen Gründen wahrscheinlicher ist, weil die erste eine unge- 
wöhnlich lange Herrschaftsperiode von „PUGNUS-mili“ I. voraussetzen würde. 


5. FAZIT 


Dieser Aufsatz argumentierte dafür, dass Allumari, König von Malatya nicht mit Ar- 
nuwantis I./II. zu identifizieren ist, sondern mit PUGNUS-mili IL, dessen Name nicht Sulu- 
mal oder Zalmali gelautet haben kann. Die Lesung von PUGNUS-mili ist Allumalli, dessen 
genaue Umschrift die assyrische Form Allumari bietet. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF QALADZE (SULAYMANIA 
GOVERNORATE, IRAQ), 2013 


Anacleto D'Agostino, Jesper Eidem, Deborah Giannessi, 
Stefania Mazzoni, Valentina Orsi and Kamal Rasheed Raheem 


Abstract 

This report provides a preliminary archaeological assessment of the city mound of 
Qaladze (Qala Diza), a major site in the plain of Pizhdar (Sulaymania Governorate). The 
assessment is based on a survey carried out in September 2013 jointly by the Directorate of 


Antiquities and Museums of Sulaymania Governorate, the University of Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands Institute for the Near East, and the University of Florence (Italy). 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Pizhdar Plain, like much of the Kurdish Region of Iraq, is still poorly known 
archaeologically. Results of older Iraqi surveys have appeared in the Atlas of Archaeological Sites 
in İraq? and The Directorate of Antiquities and Museums of Sulaymania Governorate, in co- 
operation with IFPO (Erbil), is currently conducting surveys to establish a basic registration 
of ancient sites throughout the governorate, but apart from this work the survey presented 
here constitutes the first scientific archaeological effort in the Pizhdar. Since 2013, however, 
two new archaeological projects have been initiated in the area: in 2014 a Japanese team began 
excavation at the site of Qalat Said Ahmadan (Tsuneiki ez al. 2015), and in 2015 a German 
team excavated at Gird-i-Bazar and plans work at the site of Qalat Dinka (Radner ez al. 2016). 


The ca. 1.7 ha large high mound at Qaladze lies at the western edge of the modern 
city. Jorgen Læssøe, when working at Tell Shemshara near Rania in 1957, paid a visit to the 
site, as mentioned in his (unpublished) field diary: “June 21 (Fri). Morning: to Qal'ah Dizeh ... 
Return to camp at 1 pm... Qal'ah Dizeh rather more pleasant than Rania. Interesting looking 


' The Dutch group (directed by J. Eidem) organised the survey, and provided logistics and surveyors, while the 
group from Florence (directed by S. Mazzoni, A. D’Agostino, and V. Orsi) carried out the actual surface collection 
and analyses of results. The survey proceeded by kind invitation of the Directorate of Antiquities and Museums of 
Sulaymania Governorate, and we are grateful to its director, Kamal Rasheed Raheem, for his warm support. Thanks 
are also due to our representative from the Sulaymania Directorate, Mr. Amanj Ameen, who accompanied the 
survey team the four days it worked at Qaladze (14, 15, 18, 22 September) and aided its efforts in many ways. The 
report was drafted by A. d’Agostino (sections 2-5) and V. Orsi (section 6); S. Mazzoni, D. Giannessi, and J. Eidem 
contributed to the final version. 

Other contributors to this report: G. Carpentiero and E. Mariotti (topographical and geomagnetic surveying), 
I. Kisjes (UAV photography), M. Uildriks (plates 1-6); M. Forni, G. della Lena Guidiccioni, A.M. Nardon, and 
A. Salotti assisted fieldwork and processing of finds. 

? Published 1976 by the Directorate General of Antiquities, Baghdad. 
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TELL QALADZE 


3 


Fig. 1. Tell Qaladze, aerial view in 1952 (main image by Hunting Aerosurveys Ltd). 


tell, considerable size, with police post on top. Russian-speaking policeman of early vintage 
(Turkish army)”. The “police post” is clearly visible in the 1952 aerial photograph captured by 
“Hunting Aerosurveys” (Fig. 1), which also shows the town itself as it looked then. Our 2013 
survey of Qaladze was a prelude to an intended large-scale exploration of the site in coopera- 
tion with the municipality of Qaladze and the Sulaymania Directorate of Antiquities, but since 
this project has since been postponed we have decided to publish without further delay the 
results of the survey. 
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TELL QALADZE 


Fig. 2. Tell Qaladze, recent aerial view (main image via Bing Maps). 


‘The archaeological deposits in the Qaladze mound are nearly 20 m thick, and must 
represent many occupations. The surface collection retrieved substantial evidence for occupa- 
tion in the fourth millennium BC (Late Chalcolithic), and some evidence for later occupations 
(Early Bronze Age, including Ninevite 5, Middle Assyrian, and Late/Post-Assyrian periods). 
More occupations are no doubt buried in the mound, but are not or hardly represented in sur- 
face materials. A more comprehensive assessment and more specific evidence will only become 
available through actual excavation of selected areas of the site, coupled with evidence from 
other sites in the region. 
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2. MORPHOLOGY OF THE SITE 


The mound of Qaladze lies on a natural high hill delimited by two small rivers, the 
Chomxrka and Chome Sarchwai Alawa. A little plain is located southwest of the hill. The ar- 
chaeological settlement includes the main mound, the south-western slopes of the natural hill 
and the western flat area, between the streams. Streets and modern houses have been built all 
around the base of the mound (surrounded by a high concrete block wall erected probably in 
2005), from the north to the south quadrants (from 0° to 180° clockwise), and this renders it 
difficult to determine the existence and eventually the size of a lower settlement. Exact limits 
of the site therefore remain to be established. 


The mound is conical, with a circular shaped summit slightly concave at the centre 
(Figs. 1-3); its outer raised edge might hide relics of the circuit wall dating to the latest occu- 
pation. On the southern slope, a portion of a high wall, built with small and medium rough 
stones, slightly inwards inclined, could be interpreted as part of a glacis enclosing the upper 
part of the mound (Fig. 4). The stones spread out over the entire site probably belong to this 
structure. Two large landslides are located on the western and north-western slopes (Fig. 5), 
starting from the very top of the mound; substantial superficial erosion affects the entire south- 


ern slope (Fig. 6). 


Fig. 3. UAV (unmanned aerial vehicle) photo of the Qaladze high mound (recorded by I. Kisjes). 
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Fig. 6. The south slope of Qaladze high mound. 
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Fig. 7. Topographical sketch indicating collecting units. 


Fig. 8. View of the west slope indicating collecting units. 


A very prelimi- 
nary topographical sketch 
and some measurements 
vvere aimed to plot the areas 
vvhere collection of sherds 
and geophysical survey vvere 
carried out. The entire ex- 
tension of the site is about 
6 ha, while the base of the 
mound covers an area of 1,7 
ha (the top is 605 m above 
sea level). 


The top of the 
natural hill, corresponding 
to the virgin soil, has been 
identified on the southern 
and western lower portions 
of the mound, at circa 585 
m above mean sea level. The 
virgin soil is characterized 
by hard, red, coarse-grained 
clay; on top of it the earliest 
cultural deposit is charac- 
terised by a grey layer with 
Late Chalcolithic sherds. 


Main topographic data 


Extension of the 
site: 6 ha; extension of the 
high mound: 1,7 ha; eleva- 
tion: 605 m above mean sea 
level; elevation of the plain 
at the foot of the natural 
hill: 558,5 m; elevation 
of the natural hill: 585 m; 
height of the archaeological 


deposits: 20 m; altitude gap between the valley level ground and the top of the mound: 46 m. 


3. GEOPHYSICAL SURVEY 


Geophysical survey was carried out (by G. Carpentiero and E. Mariotti) on the small 
plain at the base of the natural hill and approximately the north-eastern half of the top of the 
mound. The acquisition of magnetic data was made with a Fluxgate Gradiometer FM256 (Ge- 
oscan Research). In two days of work an area of 8800 m? was investigated. 
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Fig. 9. View (towards west) of the ‘lower town? area. 


Fig. 10. Slope B. 


Fig. 11. Slope B, locus 1. 
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The survey did not 
yield optimal results. In the 
plain only isolated, small 
round and elongated anom- 
alies (from 2 to 5 meters 
length approximately) are 
present, and can hardly be 
interpreted as mere groups 
of field stones spread by 
ploughing. The east-west 
orientation of most anoma- 
lies does not match with the 
actual direction of plough 
furrows, and is not deter- 
mined by the morphology 
and sloping of the soil. This 
invites a more complex in- 
terpretation of the anom- 
alies as both isolated cul- 
tural features (like tombs, 
productive structures or 
kilns?) and simple acciden- 
tal anomalies depending on 
the nature of the materials under the surface. 
Some hypothetical alignments describing an 
irregular square area (around 10 meters) are 
visible in one case. As concerns the top of 
the mound, similar few and heterogeneous 
anomalies appeared, some quite likely caused 
by the square police post which stood there in 
the 1950”ies (Figs. 12-14). 


Fig. 13. Geomagnetic 
anomalies registered in 
the ‘lower town’ area. 


Fig. 14. Geomagnetic anomalies registered on top of the mound. 
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Fig. 15. 013 LIband3 Ol: Stone object. Fig. 16. Q13_LTband2_01: Stone object. 
4. SURFACE COLLECTING AND METHOD 


Intensive investigations were made on the flat area at the bottom of the natural hill 
(LT), portions of the south-western natural slope (SL1, SL2 and SL5), and the base of the 
cultural mound (SL6) (Figs. 7-8). 


An intensive sampling strategy of all the sherds and artefacts relating to the main 
topographical and accessible areas was first aimed at achieving preliminary spreadsheets of the 
different categories of finds. According to the accessibility of different areas without modern 
buildings and roads and characterised by a good visibility on the surface, only a few areas 
were surveyed. The presence of dense vegetation covers much of the slopes and the top of the 
mound, reducing the visibility of the ground. On the other hand, human intervention related 
to the construction of the concrete wall at the base of the high mound (the base of the mound 
facing south-west was marginally cut by bulldozers), and the heavy natural erosion facilitated 
the collection of sherds on the lower part of the mound, along its base. 


Fig. 17. Q13_SL6BLocus1_01bis: Fig. 18. Q13_SL6B_021: Obsidian. 
Fragment of stone bowl. 
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The field method 
involved collecting survey 
units established on the 
basis of the soil morpholo- 
gy and following, on even 
ground, parallel bands ori- 
ented NNE-SSW. Seven 
surveyors spent two days 
to cover the entire area ar- 
ranged for the collection. 
In each of the survey units 
all artefacts (sherds and 
lithics) on the surface were 


collected, placed in labelled 


Fig. 20. Q13_SL6B_03: Flint. 


plastic bags, and sorted by area of provenience in the expe- 
dition house. Here the sherds were washed and classified 
by wares and typological categories, taking note of their 
characteristics. Only diagnostic sherds, preserving portions 
of rim, base, handle, or decoration, were numbered. 


After initial sorting, sherds were registered, de- 
scribed using an alpha-numeric code, and arranged ac- 
cording to broad chronological periods. In the course of 
the short two day survey a total number of 2521 potsherds 
were collected; 447 are diagnostic and potentially useful 
for chronological assessment. All the numbered pieces were 
photographed, and a selection drawn. 


Fig. 19. Q13_SL6B_02: Flint. 


Survey units 


LT (provisionally suggested to be ‘lower town’) (Fig. 9) 


The collection involved full coverage of a 0,6 ha flat cultivated area at the base of the 
western slope of the hill, comprised between the hill and two streams located to the west and 
south-west of the site. It rises a few centimetres from the ground level of the valley. The resid- 
uals of crop season permitted a middle visibility of soil. The area was divided into four parallel 
bands oriented NNE-SSW, numbered from east to west from no. 1 to no. 4. Band widths vary 
on the east-west axis according to the different amounts of perceptible sherds on first traverse: 
bands nos. 1 and 2 are approximately 10 m; no. 3 is ca. 10/15 m; no. 4 is ca. 20 m. The majori- 
ty of surface materials, rough stones and sherds, were accumulated in the north-eastern portion 
of LT, mainly in band no. 1, to all appearances in conformity with the soil sloping from the 
main mound. 
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SL1 (slope of the modern path) and S1 (street) 


These units are located immediately east of the plain LT, corresponding to the access 
road to the agricultural fields (street 1) and to the brief, artificial slope between the road and 
the field (slope 1). No vegetation was present, but a compacted earthen surface used by cars. 
Materials were homogenously distributed across the units. Good visibility of soil. 


SL2 (lower slope of the natural hill) 


‘The unit corresponds to a section cut by modern mechanical excavators (traces were 
still visible) of the road building. Clay brown soil with a good visibility. The sherds were dis- 
tributed at the bottom of the section and along a band (few centimetres high) at one meter 
from the road level. 


S2 (street 2), SL3 (slope 3), S3 (street 3), SL4 (slope 4) and S5 (street 5) correspond 
to the flat paths of the modern roads cut on the hill, and to the slopes between the streets. The 
visibility in these areas was markedly low, and we decided to avoid collecting. 


SL5 


The unit corresponds to the upper slope (below the modern parking area) to the SW 
of the mound. 


SL6 (slope of the cultural mound) 


The unit corresponds to the cultural accumulation on top of the natural hill. Soil vis- 
ibility and condition of survey were heterogeneous. The visibility on top of the hill was almost 
non-existent, obscured by a thick layer of humus, while the upper slopes were too steep and 
crumbly to be convenient for collecting. Most of gathered items derive from the lower slopes: 
from the base of the tell to a height of 6-7 meters. The survey unit SL6 has been divided into 4 
lots (A-D). The virgin soil has been clearly identified in two different zones of the lower slopes, 
in the lots A and B. Up to ca. 6 meters from the bottom, hand-made sherds characterise the 
archaeological deposit. 


SL6 A: Lot A corresponds to the western lower slope of the tell, from the gate of the 
modern concrete wall to the south, to a small landslide approximately 40 m to the north. High 
visibility. 

SL6 B: Lot B corresponds to the north-western lower slope of tell, north of lot A, and 


it extends for 75 m (Fig. 3). Heterogeneous visibility. Fragments of baked bricks were present. 
Within lot B the Locus 1 has been isolated. 


SL6 B — LOCUS 1 consists of an horizontal packed layer of pot-sherds and pebbles, 
located about 2 m above the ground (585 m above mean sea level) (Figs. 10-11). The layer, 
that has a consistence of about 10 cm, should correspond to a structured floor: in addition to 
the huge amount of pottery, also bones, ashes and fragments of mud bricks were abundantly 
attested. 
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SL6_C: Lot C corresponds to the north lower slope of the tell. It coincides with a large 
landslips starting from the top of the tell, clearly visible from the modern road. It extends over 
about 43 m north of lot B. Low visibility. 


SL6_D: Lot D corresponds to the north-eastern, eastern and southern lower slopes 
of the tell (317 m in extension). The western slope has markedly low visibility because of the 
abundant vegetation and presence of modern garbage. Better visibility is registered on the 
southern side, but the slopes were extremely steep, with marked traces of continuous landslip 
events. Most of gathered materials derived from the southern side, while a few sherds only 
derived from the eastern sides. 


5. SURFACE OBJECTS 


The 42 objects collected are all of stone, and most (30) pieces derive from SL6_B. The 
collection includes 5 round stones with a hole in the centre (Figs. 15-16) and small worked 
pieces in flint (31) and obsidian (5) (Figs. 18-20). Some fragmentary blades (similar in some 
way to so-called Cananean type), flakes, cores (one in obsidian have the negative of multiple 
narrow blades), debitage, and pieces with light edge damage or light retouching are document- 
ed. A fragment from a small round stone bowl has been found (Fig. 17). 


6. THE CERAMICS 


The preliminary evaluation of the ceramic corpus from the survey of Qaladze gives im- 
portant information on the chronological extension and nature of the settlement. It comprises 
447 diagnostic sherds and 2074 generic sherds, thus a total of 2521 ceramic items.’ Different 
ceramic classes have been isolated on the base of technological (modeling technique, fabric, 
surface finishing) and morphological aspects, and they could be roughly ascribed to different 
periods of occupation. 


The different distribution of the main ceramic classes in the survey units suggests a 
subdivision of the lots into two key groups: the Upper Survey Units and the Lower Survey 
Units. The Upper units comprise the cultural accumulation of the tell (SL 6) and the upper 
slope of the natural hill (SL 5), while the Lower units comprise the plain at the base of the 
natural hill (LT) and the lowest slopes (SL and S 1, SL 2). 


A main distinction within the ceramic collection is between hand-made pottery and 
wheel-made pottery.* The group of hand-made pottery constitutes the major component of the 
corpus, and it is mainly widespread on the Upper units (slopes 6 and 5). Most of the wheel- 
made pottery has been collected in the Lower units (LT; Street and Slope 1; Slope 2). 


? Many of the sherds mentioned here are illustrated in this article (figures: colour photographs and/or plates: 
drawings); for an index, see Appendix I (p. 104). 

^ The distinction is to be considered broad-spectrum and, to a certain extent, preliminary, since a detailed 
technological analysis of the ceramic inventory has not been conducted. Within the group of hand-made pottery, 
ceramic samples are gathered that are characterized by the presence, at a visual inspection, of technological marks 
usually linked with hand-building techniques. Mixed techniques, where recognized, are also included. The group of 
wheel-made pottery includes samples where traces of wheel-throwing seem to be preeminent. 
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The ceramic assemblages of Lower Survey Units 


Among the lower survey units, 727 ceramic sherds (77 diagnostic and 646 generic 
sherds) derive from the plain (LT), while 215 ceramic sherds (54 diagnostic and 158 generic 
sherds) derived from the lowest slopes (SL 1-2). 


Ihe Plain (LT) (Fig. 21; PL 6: LT 2, LT 3, LT 4) 


Most of the sherds uncovered on the plain derive from the band no. 1 (45 diagnostic 
sherds; 289 generic sherds), located on the western border of the plain and close to the hill 
slopes. From band no. 1, the amount of uncovered materials gradually decreases towards the 
east, in the direction of the river (band nos. 25, 36, and 47), and towards the south. 


Most of uncovered ceramic sherds are wheel-made, while only sporadic hand-made 
fragments have been detected (Q13.80, 101). 


The corpus is pre- 
dominantly composed of 
common ware of medi- 
um quality, as far as fabric 
concerns characterized by 
a medium/medium-high 
rate of variability. 


The fabric of 
sherds is mainly miner- 
al tempered, with small 
amounts of vegetal inclu- 
sions. White, rounded in- 
clusions of mineral origin 
(probably limestone), from 


Fig. 21. Q13_LTband1_01: (1" row) 1-4, (24 row) small to medium size, are 
5-9, 14, (38 rovv) 10-13, (4 row) 15-20. attested in markedly high 
frequency. Other. second- 


ary inclusions comprise: grey or (more rarely) brown grits, small size, attested in medium to 
high frequency; chaff, small or medium-small in size, attested in medium frequency. Specific 
fabrics differ in the frequency of inclusions and ratio between the different types of inclusions. 


The sherds from the plain are markedly eroded, so that identification of the original 
surface treatment is frequently impossible. Most of the sherds seem to be have untreated sur- 
faces, but this could be a result of post-depositional wear. Some items however, usually vegetal 
tempered, preserve a thin buff slip. 


> 16 diagnostic sherds; 134 generic sherds. 
° 5 diagnostic sherds; 111 generic sherds. 


7 11 diagnostic sherds; 112 generic sherds. The increase of uncovered sherds in band no. 4 with respect to the 
eastern bands (nos. 1, 2 and 3) is only apparent, since the surface covered by band no. 4 is far more extended with 
respect to the other bands. 
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The colour of the fabrics is usually orange, or orange tending to brown/brownish-red, 


while the core is frequently dark/darkish grey. The firing therefore seems to be irregular, and 


firing temperatures relatively low. 


The range of 
shapes is not particular- 
ly large. The repertoire is 
predominantly composed 
of closed shapes. Noticea- 
ble is the presence of outer 
thickened rim with squared 
profile, upper lip flattened, 
attested in association 
with different jar shapes 
(Q13.51-53), and the re- 
currence of outer thickened 
rim, bottom pointed and 
upper side rounded, usual- 
ly associated with interme- 
diate shapes like small size, 
large mouthed jars with 
short neck or upper con- 
vex sided bowls, carinated 
(Q13.4, 9, 10). A few ex- 
amples of large mouthed 
jars with grooved banded 
rim are attested (Q13.59), 
and the same rim type 
occurs reduced in size in 
small necked jars (Q13.15, 
16, 58). Quite frequent is 
the presence of decorated 
body sherds with incisions 
and grooves both narrow 
or spacious (Q13.39-44). 
Bands in relief are also well 
attested, both heavy or thin, 
with slanting incision or ex- 


cision (Q13.33-38, 62). 


Fig. 22. Q13_SL6A_02: (1* row) 153, 153a, 154, 155, 
(below) 160, (2” row) 156, 157, 159, (below) 158. 


Fig. 23. Q13.SL6A. 03: (1* row) 161-163, (2 row) 164-166. 


While the range of variability within the common wares of the plain is medium/me- 


dium high, the inventory of shapes does not seem particularly large. Such a surface ceramic 


corpus might designate a limited range of chronological phases of occupation in the area, or 
alternatively, be related to a non-standardized context of production. 
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Many of these sherds can be attributed to the Iron Age, and some are clearly compara- 
ble to 8°-7" century BC ceramics recently excavated at Gird-i Bazar, south of Qaladze (Radner 
et al. 2016, 363, Fig. 5). 


The lowest slopes (SL 1-2, 
Pl. 5: SL 2, Pl. 6: SL 1, 
ST 1) 


The ceramic in- 
ventory of the lowest 
slopes of the hill (SL 1-2) 
presents some differences 
with respect to that of the 
plain (LT). The materials 
from the lowest slopes do 
not seem so deeply eroded, 
suggesting a different series 
of post-depositional events. 
Sherds with large, white, 
rounded inclusions, typical 
of the plain, are sporadic 
on the lowest slopes, while 
other fabrics with consist- 
ent ratio of mineral and 
vegetal inclusions, as well 
as with predominant vege- 
tal inclusions, are attested. 


Fig. 24. 013 SL6A 08: 188-191 (below: 192), 
(2*4 row) 193-197, (3 row) 198-202. 


As far as shapes are 
concerned, the presence 
of medium size upper side 
convex bowls with large, 
folded rim is noteworthy 
(Q13.85). The same rim 
typology is also attested in 
connection with slightly 
finer specimens (Q13.82). 
Other shapes comprise 
medium size upper con- 
vex bowls with flaring 
Fig. 25. Q13 SL6B 04: (1* row) 253, 255, 256, rim (Q13.102) and cook- 

(2™ row) 254, (3" row) 257, 258. ing pots with folded rim 
(013.130). 
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The ceramic assemblages of Upper Survey Units 


The Upper survey units provided the larger amount of ceramic inventories. 1624 ce- 
ramic sherds have been collected, of which 316 diagnostic and 1270 generic. Both hand-made 
and wheel-made pottery has been uncovered. 


Hand-made pottery 
The hand-made 


pottery constitutes the most 
representative component 
of the ceramic assemblage. 
It is essentially chaff tem- 
pered, but we can recognize 
different variants. Among 
this group 5 main ceramic 
classes have been distin- 
guished: (1) coarse, rough; 
(2) coarse; (3) common; Fig. 26. QI 3 SLGB 10: (left from top) 298b, 299b, 300, (right) 299. 
(4) red-slip. In addition, a 
few sherds of hand-made 
gritty pottery (5) have been 


found. 


(1) Coarse, rough 
hand-made pottery (Figs. 


23, 31, Pl. 1: 1, Pl. 4: 20- 
22): the coarsest produc- 
tion found at the site. Since 
the range of attested shapes 
and fabrics is quite limited, 
it may be considered a quite 
‘standardized’ production. 
The outer surface is mark- 
edly rough and irregular, 
while traces of hand finish- 
ing may be displayed on the 
inner surface. Walls are me- 
dium/medium thick, mark- 
edly irregular. The texture is extremely loose, and the fabric is heterogeneous. The main inclu- 
sion is represented by chaff, attested in medium-large to large size and markedly high frequency. 
Secondary inclusions include: calcareous particles, small and markedly small size, from medium 
to high frequency; sporadic large calcareous inclusions (white, rounded inclusions) markedly 
large size, sporadic frequency; grits, grey, brown or red coloured, medium to large size, sporadic 
to medium-high frequency. A few fragments have sporadic inclusions of mica. The colour of the 
clay ranges from orange to light orange, but sections are mainly sandwich, with grey or dark grey 
core. The firing seems to be irregular, and firing temperatures quite low. 


Fig. 27. Q13_SL6BLocus1-02: (1* row) 212, 214-217, (2™ row) 
218-220, 222, 221, (3 row) 223-227, (4 row) 228-232. 
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Attested shapes comprise: 


93 


* roughly conical bowls; straight sided, bevelled rim (Q13.161, 162, 350-355); 


* large mouthed jars with everted rim; roughly globular body, simple rim with 


rounded profile, everted (Q13.163). 


Fig. 28. Q13_SL6BLocus1-04: (1* row) 238, 
239, 244, (2™ row) 242, 243, 241. 


5 cm 


E E E 


Fig. 29. Q13_SL6D_02: (1* row) 339, 340, 343, (2" row) 341, 344. 


(2) Coarse hand- 
made pottery: a slightly less 
coarse production than the 
coarse, rough hand-made 
pottery. Like for the coarse, 
rough hand-made pot- 
tery, the range of attested 
shapes and fabrics is lim- 
ited, and the production 
quite standardized. It still 
has irregular and rough 
surfaces, with sparse pro- 
truding lumps of clay, but 
the thickness of the walls 
is more homogeneous, and 
medium sized. The outer 
surface is rough, while the 
inner surface is approxi- 
mately smoothed. The tex- 
ture is loose and the fabric 
is heterogeneous. The main 
inclusion is represented 
by chaff, attested in medi- 
um-large to large size and 
markedly high frequency. 
Secondary inclusions in- 
clude different typologies 
of grits, grey, brown or red 
coloured, small to medium 
sized, sporadic to medium 
frequency. In a very few 
cases calcareous particles 
are recorded. The colour of 
the clay ranges from orange 


to light orange and brown, while the section is frequently dark gray coloured. As for the coarse, 
rough hand-made pottery, the firing seems to be irregular, and firing temperatures quite low. 
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Attested shapes comprise: 


e conical bowls, medium size, straight to slightly rounded sides, sometimes faintly 
everted, simple rim with rounded or pointed profile (Q13.215-217, 223, 225, 
226, 228, 278, 282, 286, 288, 291); 


* high necked jars with everted rim (Q13.313, 315). 


(3) Common hand-made pottery: a slightly finer production than the coarse hand- 
made pottery. The outer and inner surfaces are approximately smoothed, self-slipped. The 
thickness of the walls is quite homogeneous, medium to medium-thin. The texture is medium 
compact and the fabric slightly heterogeneous. The main inclusion is represented by chaff, 
attested in small to medi- 
um size and markedly high 
frequency. Secondary in- 
clusions include lime, usu- 
ally small sized, sometimes 
medium sized, medium to 
high frequency; mica, small 
sized, medium to high fre- 
quency and sporadic grits. 
The color of the clay ranges 
from light orange, orange, 
buff and buff tending to 
brown. The self-slip corre- 
sponds to a very thin layer 
from immersion, light buff 
in color, and the section is 
usually grey or dark grey. 
As for the previous hand- 
made categories the firing Fig. 30. Q13 SL6D, 09: (1* row) 342, 345, 
seems to be irregular, and 347, (centre) 346, (2 row) 348, 349. 
firing temperatures quite 
low (Fig. 28). 


Attested shapes comprise: 


*  upper-convex sided bowls with pinched or simple, rounded rim; large mouthed 


(013.236, 238, 239); 
* round sided bowls, open, with inwardly bevelled rim (Q13.232); 


e globular pots with everted rim; rim with outer rounded profile, sometimes with 
large concave groove on the inner side (Q13.244), with bitumen inside (Q13.242, 
243) 


e globular jars or pots with combed, incised decoration (Q13.176, 175). 
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(4) Red-slip hand-made pottery: the surface is red-slipped, burnished or well smoothed. 
The colour of the slip ranges from red to reddish brown. The fabric of red-slip hand-made pot- 
tery has lime inclusions, small to medium size, and sporadic grits and chaff inclusions. A few 
specimens only have been found. Attested shapes comprise curved sided and conical bowls 


(Q13.327, 385). 


(5 Hand-made 
gritty pottery: This cate- 
gory is composed of a few 
sherds of deep bowls with 
outer thickened rim and 
jars with mineral temper 
with abundant grits and 
sand. The surface is rough- 


ly smoothed (Q13.299). 


Wheel-made pottery 


A reduced amount 
of wheel-made sherds come 


from the base of the mound 
mun allovving us to distinguish 


some general wares. 


(1) Red-slip pot- 
tery: a few fragments of 
bowls with a uniform red- 
slip have been found in SL 6A and are char- 
acterized by burnished surface and temper 
with mineral inclusion (calcareous particles, 
micaceous particles and sand). Fabric ranges 
from medium to fine. 


Fig. 31. Q13. SL6D. 10: (1* row) 350-352, (2" row) 353-355. 


(2) Common pottery: the collect- 


ed materials have medium to medium-fine 
fabric, with or without slip, and surface in 
some cases smoothed, in other burnished. 
Recurrent types are fragments of necked jars 
rims, of curved and carinated bowls with 


thickened rim (Fig. 24); and fragments of big 


Fig. 32. Q13 SLGD 19: 411. 


storage vessels. General appearance of sherds 
is similar to that of the materials found on 


the plain (LT). 


(3) Brown burnished pottery: a wheel-made ware is characterised by brown tending to 
red colours and careful finish of exterior and interior surfaces, both burnished (Q13.403, 405). 
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The fabric is compacted, with mineral inclusions (particles of lime are visible); while the texture 
ranges from fine to medium-fine grained (Fig. 33). 


(4) Gritty pottery: this category includes fragments of jars and characterised by temper 
rich in mineral angular inclusions (Q.13.380, 432, 433, 434), surface approximately smoothed 


(Fig. 34). 
(5) Other wares: 


within the collection fur- 
ther categories are doc- 
umented by one or two 
specimens only. Orange 
burnished ware, with fine 
texture; a couple of possi- 
ble body sherds of pots in 
kitchen ware; and a sherd 
of green glazed ware, very 
late in date. 


Painted pottery (Figs. 22, 
25,29. 30) 

The painted pot- 
tery constitutes a minor 
component of the sur- 
face ceramic inventory of 
Qaladze. The most fre- 
quent variety is hand- 
made, characterized by 
dark painted, mainly rough 
patterns applied on a thin 
buff to whitish yellow slip 
that covers all of the outer 
surface of sherds (Figs. 22, 
25). Ihe fabric has chaff 
inclusions together with 
calcareous particles and 
sporadic grits. Wall thick- 
ness ranges from medium 
to medium-thin. The ma- 
jority of attested fragments 


-L o = 


Fig. 33. Q13. SL6D 15: (1* row) 405, 402, 403, (2 row) 404, 401. 


Fig. 34. 013 SLGD 20: 434, 432, 433. 


pertain to body-sherds, and very few rim sherds are attested. 


Other painted ware varieties attested are characterised by slightly finer fabric, relatively 
more compact, with probable limestone, fine sands and rare micaceous inclusions (Figs. 29-30; 
Pl. 5: 25-27, 29). The surfaces may be slipped with a light buff solution or simply smoothed. 
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The fabric colour is buff tending to light yellow and in one case reddish. The decorative pat- 
terns comprise wavy lines, horizontal bands, complex motifs with bands of hatched triangles, 
and zoomorphic representations (two stylised birds). The colours of the painted motifs are 
black or dark reddish brown when the thickness of paint is reduced; some fragments are dec- 
orated with red and black motifs. The body sherds found in the survey could belong to bowls 
with curved profile, carinated bowls, and jars. 


Remarks 


Pending closer analysis of the collected materials, we may here summarise preliminary 
impressions about specific types, providing some first clues about the occupational history of 
Qaladze. The major part of the sherds belongs to the mentioned categories and the hand-made 
production is the best represented on the surface. 


Fabrics vary in the quantity and quality of inclusions, and in the grain of the texture. 
Ihe texture appears generally more compact in the wheel-made production, whose samples 
present also rather more depurated fabrics. 


Chaff hand-made wares can be largely assigned to the Late Chalcolithic (LC) period. 


As far as coarse and the common hand-made wares are concerned, medium size coni- 
cal bowls with plain simple rim (Q13.215-217, 223, 225, 226, 228, 278, 282, 286, 288, 291) 
are predominantly comparable to the so called Wide Flower Pots; Abu Jayyab 2012, 88-89; 
Baldi 2012, 398-399). The general type is widespread over a large area between northern and 
southern Mesopotamia as well as south-western Iran (Wright 2014, 123), between LC 1-3 
periods (Abu Jayyab 2012, fig. 1: 1-3, LC 1; Rothman 2001, 371-373; Rothman 2002, fig. 4: 
g, Gawra lev. XII; fig. 6: n, Gawra lev. XI; fig. 9: n-o, Gawra lev. VIII and IX; Gut 2002, fig. 
11: 17-19, lower Ninevite 3). 


The morphology of necked jar with everted rim (Q13.313, 315), although attested 
since the Ubaid period, is widely attested during the whole LC period, but the sharp everted 
neck with inner carination finds its closest comparisons in the earlier phases of the LC, with 
samples from Gawra level XII (LC 1) (Rothman 2002: fig. 4: m) and XI (LC 2 early) (Roth- 
man 2002: fig. 5: p, s-t). 


The upper-convex sided bowls (Q13.236, 238, 239) also confirm this early LC chro- 
nology of the jars with parallels in the region of Nineveh and Gawra and also in a broader 
cultural frame as a general trend of the period towards the western areas (Gut 1995, no. 814, 
Nineveh, Lower Ninevite 3; Gut 2002, fig. 12: 1-6, Nineveh, Gawra period [LC 2]; Gut 2002, 
fig. 12: 9, 11-12 Qalinj Agha, Gawra period [LC 2]; Abu Jayyab 2012, fig. 1: 7-9, Hamoukar, 
LC 1; Wright 2014, fig. 7.7g, Brak, LC 2; Abu Jayyab 2012, fig. 5: 2, Hamoukar, LC 2). 


Inwardly bevelled rim bowls (Q13.232) with a variety of shapes are also typical of 
these phases (see Nineveh, lower Ninevite 3, and Gawra [Gut 2002, fig. 11: 1-8]; see percent- 
ages of attestation in LC 2 at Tell Brak, TW levels 21-17, and Hamoukar levels 3-1 [Al Quntar, 
Abu Jayyab 2014, 96-97]) while they tend to sharply decrease in production during the late LC 
periods with the increase of standardisation of the production. 
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Finally the globular pots with everted rim and large concave groove on the inner side 
(Q13.242-244) complete the same chronological horizon with parallels both in Nineveh and 
Gawra. (Gawra XIAB-XA [Rothman 2002]; Nineveh, Gawra A-B levels [Gut 1995]. See also 
for the Upper Mesopotamia Hamoukar, Abu Jayyab 2012, fig. 7: 9-11 [LC 2]; Abu Jayyab 
2012, fig. 16: 6 [LC 3]). 


Coarse, rough hand-made bowls with straight sides and bevelled rim (Q13.161, 162, 
350-355), largely referred to in the archaeological literature as Bevelled rim bowls, are attested, 
in some early variants, since the LC 2 period (Wright 2014, 111, 118), but constitute the main 
marker of the Late Uruk period (LC 5), when this cultural horizon is well attested in the whole 
region. 


The presence of a few fragments of red slip ware (Q13.327, 385) is also characteristic 
of the Late Uruk period, a ceramic group which has a long tradition during the Late Chalco- 
lithic period, both in the Mesopotamian lowlands (for example: Nineveh, Gawra period [LC 
2], Gut 1995, taf. 54, nos. 806-809; taf. 56: 830-833, or Uruk, early Uruk period, Butterlin 
2003, 89) and the Western Zagros (Godin Tepe period VII-VI, Badler 2002, 86). 


Due to the limited amount of recovered samples and to their relative heterogeneity, a 
dating of Qaladze painted wares poses some difficulty. Some of the hand-made, dark painted 
sherds, might be connected to the latest Ubaid or “Ubaid-related’ ceramic traditions (Carter, 
Philip 2010). At Surezha in the Erbil plain a ceramic group the so-called ‘crudely painted’ ware 
has been identified, recalling 'probable Ubaid-derived ware’ dated to the LC 1 period (Stein, 
Alizadeh 2014, 148 and fig. 12)5, and possibly similar to a few sherds from Qaladze, but the 
limited documentation available cannot allow any certain comparison. To the same period 
might also be ascribed an example of deep-comb incised sherd (Q13.410). 


The wheel-made painted fine wares (Fig. 30) can mostly be assigned to the first part of 
the third millennium BC. A very characteristic example (Q.13.345) clearly belongs to the early 
Ninevite 5 tradition, and has many parallels on the Rania Plain, where recent excavation by the 
NINO project at Gird Bardastee, near Tell Shemshara, as well as surveys have retrieved a large 
corpus of early Ninevite 5 ceramics (see Giannessi in press). Other pieces, although without 
close local parallels, may also belong to the same period, both as regards shapes, like carinated 
vessels and bowls with vertical inrolled rim, and decorative patterns like net triangles and bird 
stylization, which find clear comparisons in Nineveh 5b (Gut 1995: Taf. 75-77) or at Tell Fisna 
(Rova 2014: Plate 3: 9: Numoto 1988: Fig. 16, Pl. 10.3), and are dated to the beginning of the 
third millennium or EJZ1 or ETG3 (Grossman 2014, 89). 


Large painted spirals patterns, maybe comparable with the motives found on some of 
the sherds from Qaladze (see Q13.343, Fig. 29), have been recently recognized as a typical EBA 
painted motif of the Bazyan region (Tomé, Cabral, Renette 2016). 


* Other parallels in the Erbil area are found, as example, with materials from Tell Helawa survey (compare Qaladze 
Q13.153a, Fig. 22, with the samples published by L. Peyronel and A. Vacca 2015, fig. 11 [painted patterns] and 
fig. 10: 1 [general morphology]) and Qalinj Agha excavation (Sounding 1970, level D. Redrawn in Peyronel, Vacca 
2015, fig. 10: 2). 
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Wheel-made common ware mostly belongs to an Iron Age horizon, mainly Late Iron 
Age; a couple of bowls can be assigned to the Neo-Assyrian period and the best-documented 
type of rim belonging to necked jars, that should be dated in general to the Late Iron Age. Late 
Bronze Age occupation are identified by two sherds in common ware (Q13.188 and 411), very 
similar to types found in settlements where a late Middle Assyrian presence (second half of 
12-11" centuries BC) has been documented. Wheel-made brown tending to red burnish ware 
is a well distinguished repertoire but of problematic date. At the moment it might be assigned 
with caution to the local pottery production of the first millennium BC. No sherds clearly 
assignable to the later periods (Parthian, Sassanian and Medieval periods) have apparently been 
found except for the green glazed fragment that may be pre-modern. 


An occurrence of different assemblages in relation to different portions of the mound 
has been observed on the site. Band 6B and locus 1 show the presence of earlier types of hand- 
made specimens as compared with Band A, where the coarser sherds are better documented. 
On slope C, the movement of soil from the top caused by the landslip brought to light a reper- 
toire that we can probably 
date to the first millennium 
BC. Slope D provided us 
with the more representa- 
tive repertoire characterised 
by sherds dating from the 
Late Chalcolithic period 
(the majority of bevelled 
rim bowls come from this 
band), to the early third 
millennium BC and then 
to the Iron Age. 


7. CONCLUSIONS Fig. 35. Qaladze high mound from the west (Spring 2013). 


The 2013 survey provided us with the first pieces of evidence about the history of 
the occupation at Qaladze. At first glance it seems that occupation might be concentrated at 
the mound during all of the attested periods. Through the analysis of the sherd distribution, 
however, we can infer preliminary chronological information about the main sectors of the 
mound. Our ability to date the collected surface pottery is limited by the still sketchy knowl- 
edge of local ceramic sequences which can be used as reference and fine-grained typological 
works allowing us to place our types in a precise chronological framework. Even though dating 
the surface collection precisely is difficult, some general remarks on selected and representative 
types can be made. 


The large distribution of chaff hand-made sherds concerns all the base of the mound 
and suggests an intensive occupation in the course of the Late Chalcolithic, with a major 
occupation during the very early fourth millennium BC, when the site probably reached the 
dimension of the present mound covering 1,7 ha, according to the distribution of the diag- 
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nostic sherds. On present evidence this extensive occupation of the site during the period of 
early urbanization was followed by an abandonment of the site or a possible decrease of its size. 
However a new revival of the site, following a general trend of the region, occurs at the end of 
the fourth millennium (LC5) with the presence of the diagnostic pottery marker of the Late 
Uruk period, the bevelled rim bowl, followed by an early post-LC occupation. 


Curious is the virtual absense of evidence for the long period between the early third 
millennium BC and the Iron Age. It is possible that later Bronze Age occupation is obscured/ 
protected by the g/acis on the upper slope, but such occupation, however, must have been se- 
verely reduced in size compared with the Chalcolithic-Ninevite 5 periods, at any rate on the 
mound itself. On the Rania Plain beyond the Darband pass to the west very little third millen- 
nium material has yet appeared, and it seems likely that these border areas were very sparsely 
populated during the period ca. 2900-2200 BC (Eidem in press). 


The presence of abundant Late Chalcolithic pottery belonging to a likely LC1-3 hori- 
zon (ca. 4500-3500 BC), and of a small but coherent assemblage of Late Uruk sherds including 
the diagnostic Bevelled Rim Bowls, constitutes an important element for evaluating nature and 
cultural orientation of the early settlement of Qaladze. While the Rania Plain to the west is 
dotted with smaller sites with fourth millennium levels (Skuldbol and Colantoni in press) one 
stands out as clearly unusual. The site of Araban, identified in autumn 2014 (Eidem in press), 
is located on the east bank of the Zab/Lake Dokan, and appears as a very low-contour extended 
area with scatters of surface sherds, mostly of Classic Late Uruk (LC4-5) and Early Ninevite 
5 date (Late LC5). A small sondage revealed only very shallow remains of stone foundations, 
and the site seems mostly to have survived sub-surface, represented by numerous trash pits and 
fireplaces along its west edge, close to the water of Lake Dokan. Based on the extent of the pits 
and surface sherds the site covers at least 8 ha — making Araban one of the largest ancient sites 
identified on the Rania Plain. It must have been a very short-lived Late Uruk settlement, with 
some limited occupation in the subsequent Early Ninevite 5 period. Although almost erased by 
erosion Araban seems a “Habuba on the Zab’, like the “real” Habuba on the Syrian Euphrates 
a planned ‘colony’, a pied-à-terre to facilitate contacts between Mesopotamia proper, the Rania 
Plain, and quite likely areas further east, beyond the pass at Darband. 


Extensive surveys covering most of the Kurdish Region in recent years have not iden- 
tified any site similar to Araban (Altaweel ez al. 2012, Ur er al. 2013, Morandi Bonacossi and 
lamoni 2015), and its discovery raises a host of questions. On present evidence the Rania 
Plain represents the perhaps most eastern ‘base’ of Mesopotamian occupation. How does the 
short-lived presumably administrative center of Araban relate to the local context in time and 
space? Was it founded and maintained by a base in Southern Mesopotamia? To which extent 
did it serve to protect the Mesopotamian core and/or function as a base for contacts beyond to 
the east? In this context the final Late Chalcolithic (4-5) occupation at Qaladze with its Uruk 
materials may be one of the easternmost links in the chain which connected Greater Meso- 
potamia with routes into the northern Zagros and beyond. East of the Pizhdar Plain material 
traces of contacts with the Mesopotamian Uruk culture fade fast, as evidenced also by recent 
work in Western Iran (Binandeh ez al. 2012), but sporadically connections manifest themselves 
throughout Iran and areas beyond (Helwing 2014). Further data from other Pizhdar Plain 
sites, and future excavations at Qaladze itself, as well as on the Rania Plain, may hopefully help 
to illuminate these fascinating questions. 
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APPENDIX I: TABLES 


List of ceramic inventories Table of surface finds 
(diagnostic sherds) 


Survey Units Objects Diagnostic | Generic | Total 
Sherd no. | Survey Unit |” Sherds | Sherds | Sherds | 
1-45 |LT: BAND 1 LT: BAND 1 - 45 289 | 334 
46-61 IT: BAND 2 LT: BAND 2 1 16 134 150 
62-66 IT: BAND 3 LT: BAND 3 1 5 111 | 116 
67-77 IT: BAND 4 LT: BAND 4 2 11 112 123 
78-100 | SLOPE AND STREET 1 5 77 . 23 101 | 124 
101-131 | SLOPE 2 
132-152 | SLOPE 5 77: : 31 57 | 88 
153-210 | SLOPE 6: LOT A SLOPE 5 : 21 71 | 92 
211-252 | SLOPE 6: LOT B, LOCUS 1 SLOFESLOTA 2 59 389 | 448 
253-325 | SLOPE 6: LOT B ir "(O 40 s6 | 96 
326-338 SLOPE 6: LOLG SLOPE 6: LOTB | 30 74 444 | 518 
2... SLOPE 6: LOTCİ - 13 2 | 34 

SLOPEGLOTD| 5 109 | 289 | 398 

[Total |. | 42 | 47 | 2074 | 2521) 


Index of illustrated sherds 


Sherd no. | Fig. | Plate Sherd no. | Fig. | Plate Sherd no. | Fig. | Plate Sherd no. | Fig. | Plate 
1-20 21 189-202 | 24 290 2:12 346 30 | 5: 27 
56 6: 36 213-215 | 27 291 2:13 347 30 | 5:26 
62 6: 37 216 27 | 1:3 298 26 348 30 | 5:29 
67 6: 38 217-232 | 27 299 26 3:16 349 30 

79 6: 33 236 1: 300 26 350 31 | 4:20 
85 6: 34 238 28 | 1:5 309 3: 18 351-352 | 31 

95 6: 35 239 28 | 1:6 313 3:14 353 31 | 4:22 
122 5:31 240-242 | 28 315 3:15 354-355 | 31 

136 5: 30 243 28 | 1:7 322 3:17 378 4: 24 
153-160 | 22 244 28 | 2:8 327 4:19 385 4: 23 
161-162 | 23 253-258 | 25 339-341 | 29 401-405 | 33 

163 23 | 1:1 2/7 2:9 342 30 | 5:25 411 32 15:28 
164-166 | 23 278 2:10 343-344 | 26 432-434 | 34 

188 24 | 1:2 281 2:11 345 30 


APPENDIX İl: PLATES AND KEY 


Plate 1: key 


1. Q13.163 Area SL 6 A, Coarse Rough Hand- tempered. 
made Ware, jar, colour paste 7.5YR 8/6 reddish 2. Q13.188 Area SL_6_A, Common Hand-made 
yellow, minerals lime and grey/black grits, high chaff Ware, bowl, colour paste: 7 2.5YR 4/8 red, core SYR 
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Plate 1: key (continued) 


6/8 light red. slip exterior 7.5 YR 7/3 pink, slip inner 
surface 7.5YR 7/3 pink, minerals lime, low chaff 
tempered. 

3. Q13.216 Area SL 6 B Locusl, Coarse Hand- 
made Ware, bowl, colour paste: exterior surface 
2.5YR 5/4 light olive brown, inner surface 2.5YR 
5/4 light olive brown, core 2.5YR 5/4 light olive 
brown; mineral temper grey/black grits and high chaff 
tempered. 

4. Q13.236 Area SL 6 B Locusl, Common Ware, 
bowl, colour paste: 7.5YR 8/3 pink, slip exterior 
7.5YR 8/3 pink, slip inner surface 7.5YR 8/3 pink, 
minerals lime, medium chaff tempered.5. Q13.238 
Area SL 6 B Locusl, Common Hand-made Ware, 


bowl, colour paste outside surface 5YR 7/8 reddish 
yellow, inner surface 5YR 4/1 dark gray, core SYR 
7/8 reddish yellow, slip inside outside 5YR 8/1 white, 
minerals lime and white yellowish grits, low chaff 
tempered. 

6. Q13.239 Area SL 6 B Locusl, Common Hand- 
made Ware, bowl, colour paste 5YR 7/8 reddish 
yellow, core 5YR 6/1 gray, minerals lime, low chaff 
tempered. 

7. 013.243 Area SL 6 B. Locusl, Common Hand- 
made Ware, jar, colour paste outside/inner surface 
7.5YR 6/4 light brown, core 5YR 7/6 reddish yellow, 
slip inside outside 2.5Y 8/2 pale yellow, minerals lime 
and black grits, medium chaff tempered. 
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Plate 2: key 


8. Q13.244 Area SL_6_B_Locus1, Common Hand- 
made Ware, jar, colour paste outside/inner surface 7. 
5YR 7/6 reddish yellow, core 5YR 6/2 pinkish gray, 
minerals lime and medium chaff tempered. 

9, Q13.277 Area SL_6_B Coarse Hand-made Ware, 
bowl, colour paste: exterior surface 5YR 6/6 reddish 
yellow, colour inner surface 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, 
core 5YR 4/1 dark gray, minerals lime and grey/black 
grits, high chaff tempered. 

10. Q13.278 Area SL_6_B Coarse Hand-made Ware, 
bowl, colour paste: exterior surface 5YR 7/8 reddish 
yellow, colour inner surface 5YR 7/8 reddish yellow, 


core 5YR 4/1 dark gray, minerals lime and dark red/ 
black grits, medium chaff tempered. 

11. Q13.282 Area SL_6_B Coarse Hand-made Ware, 
bowl, colour paste: exterior 10YR 5/6 yellowish 
brown, colour inner surface 10YR 4/2 dark grayish 
brown, minerals grey grits, medium chaff tempered. 
12. Q13.290 Area SL_6_B Common Ware, bowl, 
paste colour 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, lime mineral grits. 
13. Q13.291 Area SL_6_B Coarse Hand-made Ware, 
bowl, paste colour 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, core 10YR 
6/6 brownish yellow. white and black mineral grits, 
low chaff tempered. 
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Survey Unit: SL 6B 


PLATE 3 


5cm 


Plate 3: key 


14. Q13.313 Area SL 6 B Coarse Hand-made 
Ware, jar, colour paste outside/inner surface 2.5Y 8/2 
pale yellow, core 5YR 5/3 reddish brown, slip inside 
outside 7.5YR 8/4 pink, minerals lime and black 
grits, high chaff tempereded. 

15. QI3.315 Area SL 6 B, Coarse Hand-made 
Ware, jar, everted rim, colour paste 5YR 7/6, reddish 
yellow, core 5YR 5/1 gray, outside slip 7.5YR 8/3 
pink, minerals lime, high chaff tempered. 

16. Q13.299 Area SL_6_B, Gritty Ware, deep 
bowl, everted rim, colour paste 10YR 4/1 dark gray, 


slip outside inside 10YR 8/2 very pale brown, with 
mineral grits and low chaff tempered. 

17. Q13.322 Area SL 6 B, Plain Ware, jar, everted 
low collar, colour paste 7.5YR 5/6 strong brown, core 
7.5YR 4/1 dark gray, grey mineral grits and low chaff 
tempered. 

18. Q13.309 Area SL 6 B, Coarse Hand-made 
Ware, deep bowl, everted rim, colour paste 10YR 
8/4 very pale brown, core 10YR 3/1 dark gray, lime 
mineral grits and high chaff tempered. 
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Plate 4: key 


19. Q13.327 Area SL 6 C, Red Slip Hand-made 
VVare, colour 7.5YR 6/6 reddish yellovv, slip outside 
inside 10R 5/8 red, vvhite, black, mica mineral grits. 
20. Q13.350 Area SL 6 C, Coarse Rough Hand- 
made Ware, Bowl, Bevelled Rim Bowl, colour paste 
5YR 5/6 yellowish red, grey and white minberal grits, 
low chaff tempered. 

21. Q13.354 Area SL_6_D, Coarse Rough Hand- 
made Ware, Bowl, Bevelled Rim Bowl, colour paste 
5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, core 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, 
black mineral grits, medium chaff tempered. 


22. Q13.353 Area SL_6_D, Coarse Rough Hand- 
made Ware, Bowl, Bevelled Rim Bowl, colour paste 
2.5YR 6/8 light red, lime mineral grits, high chaff 
tempered. 

23. Q13.385 Area SL_6_D, Red Slip Hand-made 
Ware, bowl, plain rim, colour paste 5YR 6/8 reddish 
yellow, slip outside inside 10R 6/4 pale red, white, 
black, lime mineral grits, medium chaff tempered. 
24. Q13.378 Area SL_6_D, Common Hand-made 
Ware, bowl, inverted rim, colour paste 5YR 5/6 
yellowish red, core 5YR 5/1 gray, lime mineral grits 
and medium chaff tempered. 
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Survey Unit: SL 6D 


PLATE 5 


30. 


Em EN Em 


5 cm 


Survey Unit: SL 2 


q 
N 

Em EN EM 
r 


© 40 cm 


32. 


Plate 5: key 


25. Q13.342 Area SL 6 D, Bichrome Painted Ware, 
bowl, colour paste 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, outside 
slip 2.5Y 8/3 pale yellow, paint outside 10R 5/1 
reddish gray + 5YR 4/1 dark gray, paint inside 5YR 
4/1 dark gray, white grits. 

26. Q13.347 Area SL 6 D, Painted Ware, body 
sherd, colour paste 7.5YR 8/3 pink, outside slip 
2.5YR 8/2 pale yellow, paint outside 2.5YR 5/1 
reddish gray, white and black mineral grits. 

27. Q13.346 Area SL 6 D, Bichrome Painted Ware, 
body sherd, colour paste 7.5YR 7/3 pink, outside/ 
inside slip 2.5Y 8/3 pale yellow, paint outside 5YR 
2.5/1 black + 2.5 YR 4/2 weak red + SYR 5/3 reddish 
brown, colour paint inside 5YR 5/3 reddish brown, 
white and black mineral grits. 


28. Q13.411 Area SL 6 D, Common Ware, bowl, 
colour paste 5YR 7/6 reddish yellow, core 5YR 6/1 
gray, lime mineral grits and low chaff tempered. 

29. Q13.348 Area SL 6 D, Painted Ware, body 
sherd, colour paste 7.5YR 7/4 pink, outside/inside 
slip 2.5Y 8/3 pale yellow, paint outside/inside 5YR 
5/3 reddish brown, white and black mineral grits. 

30. Q13.136 Area SL 5, Plain Ware, bowl, plain 
rim, colour paste 5YR5/8 yellowish red, mineral red/ 
brownish and gray/black grits, lime. 

31. Q13.122 Area SL 2, Plain Ware, jar, colour paste 
5YR7/6 reddish yellow, lime and gray/black mineral grits. 
32. Q13.102 Area SL 2, Plain Ware, bowl, colour 
paste 7.5YR 6/6 reddish yellow core 5YR 6/6 reddish 
yellow, lime and gray mineral grits. 
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PLATE 6 


Survey Unit: SL 1 and ST I 


5cm 


Survey Unit: LT 2 


() 15 cm 


36. 
mw NEN NEM 
5cm 
Survey Unit: LT 4 
l 38. 
En NEN Em 
Plate 6: key 


33. Q13.79 Area SL 1481, Plain Ware, bowl, high 
everted neck, colour paste Grey2 6/1-5PB, bluish 
gray, core 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, lime and black 
mineral grits. 

34. Q13.85 Area SL 1«S1, Plain Ware, bowl, plein 
rim, colour paste 7.5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, lime and 
gray/black mineral grits. 

35. Q13.95 Area SL 1«S1, Plain Ware, body sherd, 
colour paste outside 10R 7/4 pale red, inside 5YR 6/6 
reddish yellow, core 7.5YR 6/3 light brown, lime and 
grey-brownish mineral grits, medium chaff tempered. 
Incised decoration. 


36. Q13.56 Area LT2, Plain Ware, Jar, everted rim with 
narrow collar, colour paste 2.5YR 5/8 red, core 5YR 
4/4 reddish brown, lime, grey and black mineral grits. 
37. Q13.62 Area LT3, Plain Ware, body sherd. colour 
paste outside 5YR6/6 reddish yellow, inside 10YR 
6/4 light yellowish brown, core 10YR 4/1 dark gray, 
lime and grey mineral grits, medium chaff tempered, 
outside a single band with rope decoration. 

38. Q13.67 Area LT4, Plain Ware, deep bowl, flat 
grooved rim, colour paste 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow, 
core 7.5YR 4/1 dark gray, lime and dark/red black 


mineral grits. 
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THE 2014 AND 2015 CONTROL EXCAVATIONS ON AND 
AROUND THE UPPER AGORA OF SAGALASSOS 


The structural remains and general phasing 


Peter Talloen and Jeroen Poblome” 


Abstract 

The Upper Agora of the Pisidian city of Sagalassos represented the beating heart of 
the local community, in providing the stage for the familiar fusion of commerce, politics, 
administration and cult that characterised urban life in antiquity. The current state of the 
agora, as it has been unearthed by archaeologists, is the product of centuries of monumental 
accretion, re-arrangement, make-over and removal, making it an excellent platform for 
the diachronic study of urban development. In this sense, the Upper Agora constitutes an 
architectural manifestation of processes of urbanisation and community formation that 
occurred at this ancient settlement. 


In 2014, a two-year programme of control excavations was initiated in order to 
complete reconstructing the chronology of origin, construction and changes to the public 
square, as well as to finalise the excavation and study of the surrounding public buildings 
and monuments. It is the aim of this paper to present the preliminary results of these targeted 
small-scale excavations conducted during the campaigns of 2014 and 2015 in a sequence of 
seven chronological phases, representing the occupation history of the square and its immediate 
surroundings between the 3” century BCE and the 7^ century CE. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Upper Agora of Sagalassos, a city in the ancient region of Pisidia (South-West 
Turkey), represented the beating heart of the local community, in providing the stage for the 
familiar fusion of commerce, politics, administration and cult that characterised urban life in 
antiquity. The current state of the agora is the product of centuries of monumental accretion, 
re-arrangement, make-over and removal, making it an excellent platform for diachronic 
study. The control excavations discussed in this paper form part of the CORES-project 
(www.iap-cores.be) that wishes to establish and compare long-term regional trajectories of 
change and development, in this case in Pisidia. The periods considered here saw the origins of 
Sagalassos as an urban community, followed by several waves of change, before an eventual de- 
urbanisation in late antique times. In this sense, the Upper Agora at Sagalassos is considered as 
an architectural manifestation of processes of urbanisation and community formation during 
a span of almost a millennium of uninterrupted use of the square. 


” "The authors are members of the Sagalassos Archaeological Research Project directed by Jeroen Poblome (University 
of Leuven, Belgium). This research was supported by the Belgian Programme on Interuniversity Poles of Attraction, 
the Research Fund of the University of Leuven and the Research Foundation Flanders (FWO). We would like 
to thank the Ministry of Culture and Tourism of the Republic of Turkey, its Kültür Varlıkları ve Müzeler Genel 
Müdürlüğü and its representatives (Arif Küçükçoban, Burdur Müzesi and Veysel Öztürk, Denizli Müzesi) for the 
excavation permission, support and appreciated aid during the 2014 and 2015 fieldwork campaigns. 
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The Upper Agora has been a focal point of attention since the carly years of the ar- 
chaeological excavations at Sagalassos. The roughly trapezoidal square, measuring 57.5m (W) 
— 60.75m (E) N-S and 37.5m E-W in its current condition (Fig. 1), was exposed between 1992 
and 1996 (Waelkens er al. 1995, 1997 and 2000). While its surroundings are lined with Hel- 
lenistic, Roman Imperial and late antique buildings, the square itself was found to be a paved 
open space; apart from a number of freestanding, honorific monuments in the corners and 
central part of the agora, and a canopy shrine, the agora was mostly empty. In more recent years 
the square has been the object of targeted soundings, investigating aspects of its chronological 
development, infrastructure (water supply and sewage) and accessibility (Waelkens er al. 2000: 
304; Waelkens ez al. 2001). Based on this research, the use of the area as an agora was proposed 
to have originated by the early 3" century BCE at the latest (Waelkens 2004: 454), witnessing 
a phase of expansion during the Augustan period (Waelkens er al. 1997: 130-136) and con- 


SN 


Fig. 1. Plan of the Upper Agora with indication of the control excavations of 2014 and 2015. 
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tinuing its central urban 
functions until the aban- 
donment of the upper city 
in the course of the 7" cen- 
tury CE (Waelkens er al. 
2006: 244). 


In 2014, a new 
two-year programme of 
control excavations was in- 
itiated in order to complete 
reconstructing the chronol- 
ogy of origin, construction 
and changes to the public 
square, as well as to finalise 
the excavation and study 
of the surrounding public 
buildings and monuments. 
Specific attention was to 
be paid to the early stages aM E à 
of the Upper Agora area, | | sak... T s Sa a ee 
in order to establish the ) ərə ə Ga a 
origins of the local com- | - ö 
munity and their initial 
steps at urbanisation. In 
the Anabasis of Alexander 
the Great by the Roman 
historian Flavius Arrianus, 
written almost 500 years after the facts, Sagalassos is described as “not a small city, inhabited by 
Pisidians who were thought to be the most warlike of this warlike people” (Anabasis Alexandri, 
I, 28). This passage on the capture of Sagalassos by Alexander in 333 BCE meant its appearance 
on the stage of history. At the same time, Arrian’s reference to the nature of the contempo- 
rary settlement implied scope for archaeological research. Given the central importance of the 
phenomenon of agora in antiquity for the functioning of local communities (Hölscher 2012), 
the creation of the Upper Agora at Sagalassos could bear testimony to its foundation and/or 
transformation towards a city-state. 


Fig. 2. Plan of the Bouleuterion-Basilica with indication of the 
control excavations of 2015: BO in blue and BA in red. 


A total of ten control excavations were executed underneath the pavement of lime- 
stone slabs of the Upper Agora (Fig. 1), five in 2014 (blue) and five in 2015 (red). To the 
north-east of the square, two control excavations were conducted along the south façade of the 
Terrace Building and North-East Gate in 2015 (green). Another five control excavations were 
completed in the Bouleuterion complex to the west of the agora (Fig. 2), of which three were 
situated inside the council hall (blue), and two in its forecourt (red). It is the aim of this paper 
to present the preliminary results of these targeted small-scale control excavations conducted 
during the campaigns of 2014 and 2015 in a sequence of seven chronological phases. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL PHASES 


The occupation history of the square and its immediate surroundings, spanning ten 
centuries between the 3"! century BCE and the 7* century CE, can be subdivided into seven 
main phases: the occupation of the area before the agora; the layout of the public square; the 
expansion of the agora; the monumentalisation of the square; an age of maintenance; the late 
antique modifications/conversion; abandonment. 


Before the agora: a quarry landscape? 


The construction of a (terrace?) wall 


Ihe earliest structural remains re- 
corded by the control excavations in the area 
of the agora were found in Trench 2 of 2015, 
an L-shaped trench laid out in the south-east 
corner of the agora, with a length (N-S) of 
3.54m and a width (E-W) of 4.38m. Here, 
a wall of five remaining courses of dry-laid, 
roughly shaped polygonal blocks of limestone 
was built on top of the virgin soil of weath- 
ered ophiolitic mélange, at 3.80m below the 
level of the slabs. The preserved section of the 
wall was oriented NE-SW, stood to a maxi- 
mum height of 1.55m and was exposed over 
a length of 1.06m. As it formed part of the 
northern profile of the trench, its thickness 
could not be determined. Given its monu- 
mental nature, composed of relatively large 
blocks and standing to a considerable height, 
the wall section could have functioned as a 
retaining wall (Fig. 3). The pottery from the 
associated walking level, abutting the south- 
ern face of the wall, provided a terminus ante 


Fig. 3. (Retaining?) wall of polygonal blocks (on 
the right) and associated walking level (locus 203) 


fori . d dated containing material dating to the second half 
quem tor its construction, and was dated to of the 3" century BCE, in Trench 2 of 2015. 


the second half of the 3“ century BCE with 
some residual pieces from the late 5* to early 3"! centuries BCE. 


In the western half of a nearby trench excavated in Site G, a porticoed rectangular 
space situated 22m north-east of this wall, two less monumental, dry rubble walls were un- 
covered at a similar level. Both walls had a NW-SE orientation, suggesting these could have 
formed part of the same structure, or of adjacent structures following some sort of planned lay- 
out. The walls were probably contemporaneous with the wall of Trench 2, as suggested by the 
small pottery collection retrieved from their foundation deposits. The building style of these 
walls is reminiscent of the structures in vernacular architecture known from the Classical-early 
Hellenistic period at the neighbouring settlement of Düzen Tepe (Vanhaverbeke er al. 2010). 
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Against the southern face of the wall in Trench 2 several fill deposits with a combined 
thickness of 1.05m were arranged, which contained sherds dating to the end of 3*-beginning 
of the 2" century BCE. 


The exploitation of clay pits 


Geophysical study of the square by the team from the University of Ljubljana coordi- 
nated by Branko Mušič revealed several anomalies in the central part of the agora, underneath 
the limestone slabs (Fig. 4). One of them, located in the middle of the eastern part of the 
square, took the form of a more than 20m long and up to 4.50m wide N-S oriented anomaly 
of increased conductivity. 


In Trench 4 of 
2014, with a length of c. 
2.45m (N-S) and an aver- 
age width of 2.00 m (E-W), 
this anomaly corresponded 
with a trench cut through 
the virgin soil consisting of 
ophiolitic clay, present at a 
depth of 1.20m below the 
level of the slabs (Fig. 5). 
The trench, exposed in the 
east part of the sounding 
over a length of 0.60m (N- 
S) and a width of 0.50m 
(E-W), was cut almost ver- 
tically through the clayey 
deposit to a depth of more 
than 1.00m and can there- 
fore be identified as a pit 
for the extraction of clay. 
The period and extent of 
this clay quarrying activity 
could not be established, Fig. 4. Geophysical plan of the Upper Agora with the visualisation 
but given the dimensions of the results of Ground Penetrating Radar (courtesy of Branko 
Mušič) and the indication of the investigated anomalies. 


of the anomaly (more than 
20m long and up to 4.50m 
wide), and an excavated depth of more than 1.00m, it will have been considerable, producing a 
large amount of ophiolitic clay. No datable material was found in association with this quarry- 
ing. However, as ophiolitic clay is known to have been used for the local production of Classical/ 
Hellenistic and Hellenistic ceramic vessels, it is tempting to relate this clay pit to contemporary 
potting activities (Braekmans et al. 2011). The potters’ workshops established on the slope to 
the south of the agora, in the area of the later concert building or odeion come to mind, where 
the remains of a potters kiln contained pottery datable to the late 3*-early 2° centuries BCE 
(Poblome er al. 2013b). The trench was filled with deposits of clayish soil and limestone blocks. 
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The pottery retrieved from 
this fill was dated to the 
late 3"-early 2^4 centuries 
BCE, providing a terminus 
post quem for the dumping 
operation. 


In Trench 5 of 
2015, with a length of 
2.90m (N-S) and a width 
of 1.07m (E-W) laid out 
in the north-east part of 
the agora, an area not cov- 
ered by the geophysical re- 
search, excavation was halt- 
ed at 3.50m below the level 
of the slabs before mother 
soil was reached. Instead, a series of stony deposits was partly excavated (Fig. 6). These deposits 
were found well below the level of the mother soil composed of tephra present at 0.70m below 
the level of the pavement in the neighbour- 
ing Trench 3 of 2014, situated at 10m to the 
west. The considerable difference in depth of 
the mother soil at this distance could imply 
human intervention, for instance caused by 
clay quarrying. In this way, the stony deposits 
could probably be identified as the fill of a 
(clay?) pit, comparable to the one mentioned 
above. The oblique angle of the top layers 
of the fill, sloping down from west to east, 
suggested that these were deposited from the 
west side. The few sherds retrieved from these 
deposits could be dated to the late 3*-early 
2™ century BCE, again providing a terminus 


post quem for the fill of the pit. 


Fig. 5. View of the fill (locus 145) of the pit cut into the 
ophiolitic clay (locus 143) in Trench 4 of 2014. 


The presence of such clay pits rules 
out the use of the area as market place during 
the 3 century BCE. As no other area ap- 
pears to have served as public square at this 
time, this would imply that there was no ur- 
ban centre at this site prior to late 3" century 
BCE. The location and nature of the settle- 
ment, conquered by Alexander the Great in 
Fig. 6. Stony fill (locus 225) of a 333 BCE and described as “not a small city”, 
(clay?) pit in Trench 5 of 2015. remains an open question. 
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Layout of the urban centre 


The oldest agora 


A small part of the original agora floor was preserved in the north part of Trench 2 of 
2015. Overlying the top of the aforementioned wall and the abutting layers was a series of lev- 
elling deposits, composed of ophiolitic clay mixed with pieces of ophiolitic stone, which could 
again all be dated to the late 3*-early 28 century BCE. It was on top of these that a first floor 
level of the square, consisting of beaten earth and some small stones, was laid out. 


The first floor level was better preserved in other trenches, namely Trench 3 of 2014 
and Trench 1 of 2015, where it had been laid out on top of the mother soil, consisting of 
tephra in the former, and of weathered ophiolitic mélange in the latter. In Trench 3, laid out 
in the northern part of the eastern half of the public square with a length of 3.75m (N-S) and 
an average width of 1.15m (E-W), a deposit of hard sandy silt with charcoal present on top of 
volcanic tephra, served as the substrate for this walking level. Its ceramic content was attributed 
to the 2"“ century BCE, but some residual sherds from the Classical/Hellenistic period were 
also present. 


In Trench 1 of 2015, with a length of 4.00m (N-S) and a width of 3m (E-W) laid 
out in the central part of the square, a deposit supporting the walking level which consisted of 
beaten earth with small stones, was laid out on top of weathered ophiolite (0.88m below the 
level of the slabs) in the eastern half of the trench. Here again, this original surface of the square 
could be attributed to the 2" century BCE on the basis of its ceramic contents. 


On top of the fills of the (clay?) pit in Trench 5 of 2015 a number of levelling deposits 
were arranged which will most probably have served as the substrate for the first floor level of 
the agora. Its surface could no longer be discerned due to later activity in the area, namely the 
construction of the East Portico (see below). They contained a ceramic assemblage originating 
in the early 2" century BCE. Also in Trench 4 of 2014 the construction of a (honorific?) mon- 
ument (see below) removed any traces of a floor surface above the filled-in clay pit. 


The distribution of these patches of the Hellenistic walking level allows for a recon- 
struction of the extent of the original city square. The fact that the Hellenistic levelling deposits 
and walking level were not found on the western edge of Trench 1 of 2015, but the outcrop- 
ping mother soil being present instead, can be held to indicate the western border of the Hel- 
lenistic agora. This is also confirmed by the absence of Hellenistic material in Trenches 1, 2 and 
5 of 2014 which were all situated in the western part of the (later) square. 


The exact eastern border of the original square can no longer be determined as it 
became monumentalised by the construction of the so-called Market Building during the fol- 
lowing decades. Yet, as the orientation of this building was probably determined by that of 
the square it was bordering, it can be held to reflect the orientation of the agora during the 
Hellenistic period. 


Trench 3 of 2014 and Trench 5 of 2015 are the northernmost trenches with Hellenis- 
tic deposits. The absence of stratified Hellenistic material in Trench 3 of 2015 confirmed that 
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this line constituted the northern border of the Hellenistic square. The southern border can 
only approximately be determined on the basis of the presence of a walking level in Trench 
2 of 2015. In the north-east corner of Trench 4 of 2015, a deposit was laid out on top of the 
mother soil consisting of ophiolitic clay (0.65m below the level of the slabs). It contained Hel- 
lenistic ceramics dating to the 2"3-1" century BCE. Although this seemingly suggested that the 
Hellenistic agora was already extending as far south as the Roman Imperial one, the absence of 
a sequence of Hellenistic strata and of intermediate walking levels, as well as the mixed nature 
of the deposit pointed to a 1" century BCE levelling operation (see below). 


Based on the absence of Hellenistic strata in the northern (Trench 3 of 2015) and 
western part (Trenches 1, 2 and 5 of 2014) of the later square, the extent of the Hellenistic 
agora can be reconstructed as measuring roughly 25m (E-W) by 40m (N-S) or 1000m?, signif- 
icantly smaller than the currently visible square of 2380m?. The absence of structural remains 
in any of the trenches, other than the surface of small stones set in beaten earth, suggested that 
it was an open area without monuments or other structural features, corresponding to its func- 
tion as a space for political, commercial, and religious gatherings. Originally thought to date 
back to the early 3" century BCE (Waelkens 2004: 454), the results of the control excavations 
argue for an early 2" century BCE origin of the agora. 


Construction of the Market Building 


On the eastern edge of Trench 2 of 
2015, a N-S oriented trench with a width of 
0.45m, was exposed over a length of 0.70m. 
It was cut through the original surface of the 
agora for the construction of the west wall 
of the so-called Market Building delimiting 
the agora to the east which had already been 
partially exposed during the excavation cam- 
paign of 2014 (Poblome ez al. in press). This 
building will be discussed in detail elsewhere. 
In short, the rectangular stoa-like structure 
(17.50m wide and at least 29m long) lined 
the eastern side of the agora and had two sto- 
reys composed of rooms, located below and 
behind the colonnades, most probably for 
the storing and exchange of (food) supplies. 
This type of building was commonly found 
bordering the agoras of Pisidian cities (Köse 
2005) and symbolised their economic inde- 
pendence or autarkeia, as well as the petrifi- 
cation of functioning institutions. 


In the foundation trench, a N-S ori- Fig. 7. Foundation trench (locus 125), foundation 
ented and 0.25m high foundation wall of (locus 126) and west wall (locus 93) of the so- 


roughly shaped stones was placed. It carried called Market Building in Trench 2 of 2015. 
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a double faced wall of limestone ashlar blocks with a standing height of 2.05m, which was 
exposed over a length of 1.10m (Fig. 7). This wall segment formed part of the west wall of the 
south-west room partially excavated in 2014 and situated below the level ofthe agora (Poblome 
et al. in press). Ceramic material from the fill of this construction trench could be dated to 
the first half of the 2"! century BCE, constituting the terminus post quem for the construction 
of the building and identifying it as the oldest known monumental structure of the city. The 
absence of traces of a similar wall in Trench 5 of 2015 indicated that the Market Building did 
not extend that far north and can therefore not have been longer than 35.7m. 


Levelling deposits were arranged to cover the foundation and lower part of the west 
wall, on top of which a new walking level of beaten earth, abutting the west wall of the build- 
ing, was laid out. The pottery from these deposits provided a terminus post quem in the 2" 
century BCE for this operation. 


Construction of Terrace Building 


Along the north side of the street leading to the agora from the north-east, a structure 
was built into the hillside, as indicated by a 12.30m long and 3.10-3.40m high wall fragment 
made of six irregular courses of rusticated ashlars which accommodated the arched entrance 
of a stepped tunnel-like corridor. Originally, the wall formed the southern face of a terrace 
building situated to the north of the agora, but was largely dismantled during the early Roman 
Imperial period for the construction of a new terrace wall in pseudo-isodomic masonry which 
would later serve as the back wall of the Antonine Nymphaeum. Based on its location near 
the agora and the presence of spaces behind the wall, it had been identified as the substructure 
of a market building, a multi-storeyed stoa-like structure with storage spaces located below 
and colonnades on top for the storing and exchange of food supplies. The building had been 
tentatively dated to the (early) 3* century BC on constructional grounds (i.e. the ceiling of 
the tunnel consisting of alternating horizontal vaulted sections and sloping parts covered with 
flat stones), which would make it the oldest known building of the site (Waelkens er al. 1997: 
127-130; Waelkens ez al. 2000: 303-304). The fact, however, that we are dealing with a blind 
wall facing a street rather than the actual square, which was located further south at this time, 
appears to rule out such an identification as all known examples include a portico facing the 
square (Köse 2005). This, together with the presence of an actual market building along the 
east side of the agora, suggests a more descriptive identification as “Terrace Building”. 


The excavations of Trench NEGI (2.60m long (E-W) and 1.20m wide (N-S)) along 
the south face of the rusticated wall, revealed that the foundations of the said building were laid 
out on top of the mother soil of weathered ophiolitic mélange. This natural deposit had been 
excavated to a depth of 0.30m for the layout of the foundation trench. The ceramics retrieved 
from its fill were assigned to the second half of the 2"“-first half of the 1" centuries BCE. 


In the eastern part of Trench NEG2, a trench with a length of 2.50m (E-W) and 
a width of 1.25m (N-S) laid out against the inner face of the northern pillar of the North- 
East Gate, fill deposits were found in a trench with a length (E-W) of 0.66m, a width (N-S) 
of 0.36m, and a maximum depth of 0.55m, cut into the mother soil of tephra. It extended 
beneath the eastern part of the foundation of the arched gateway built over the street during 
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the early Roman Imperial period. This substructure was made up of regular limestone blocks 
which could originally have belonged to the foundation of the Terrace Building. 


The ceramic content of the upper part of the fill was similar to the overlaying depos- 
its, consisting of Hellenistic material with an important Roman Imperial component; this 
indicated that it had been reworked for the construction of the arch (see below). The ceramics 
pertaining to the lower fill, on the other hand, belonged to the first half of the 2° century BCE 
and can probably be associated with the construction of the eastern corner of the Hellenistic 
Terrace Building which was later on dismantled for the construction of the arch. The Terrace 
Building is therefore not an early 3" century BCE construction as previously proposed but a 
late 2"“-early 1* century BCE one, monumentalising the access to the agora from the east. 


The original, Hellenistic agora of Sagalassos was a modest square of beaten earth, ad- 
joined to the east by a single monumental structure, the Market Building, both dating to the 
first half of the 2"“ century BCE. Only towards the end of that century an additional monu- 
mental structure was built in the form of the Terrace Building, along the street leading to the 
agora. The modest architectural decoration of these public buildings placed the emphasis on 
function rather than representation, serving the needs of the community. 


The expansion of the Upper Agora 


During the 1" century BCE, the agora retained its form as an open square, but to- 
wards the end of the century it was expanded considerably towards the west. In Trench 2 of 
2014, with a length of 2.00m (N-S) and a width of 1.80m (E-W), and situated in the western 
part of the public square, the mother soil consisting of ophiolitic clay was first levelled after 
which material accumulated onto the new surface. These were small pieces of pottery, brick and 
tile, which along with charcoal and limestone fragments had been trampled into the ophiolitic 
clay. The small, worn pottery sherds could be attributed to the late Hellenistic and early Roman 
Imperial periods, and indicated the temporal range of use of the expanded surface of the agora, 
in the stage before slabs were to be laid out. 


A similar accumulation of material on top of the mother soil of ophiolitic clay was 
found in Trench 3 of 2015, with a width of 2.50m (E-W) and a length of 2.60m (N-S), laid 
out in the northern part of the agora. It equally consisted of many fragments of limestone and 
archaeological material from the late Hellenistic and early Roman Imperial periods trampled 
into the ophiolitic clay. No traces of older floor levels were encountered in this trench either, 
which suggested the agora was enlarged not only towards the west as established in Trench 2 of 
2014, but also towards the north. 


At the same time, the level of the original agora appears to have been raised. In Trench 
3 of 2014, a second floor level of beaten earth and small stones was laid out some 0.10m 
above the first walking level. The pottery fragments from its substrate were attributed to the 1* 
century BCE. Also in Trench 1 of 2015, a second walking level could be discerned, some 0.10- 
0.15m above the original one. The ceramics again belonged to the 1" century BCE. 


Ihe excavations in Trench 2 of 2015 revealed a series of levelling deposits, with a 
combined thickness of c. 0.80m, that made the level of the agora in its south-east corner sig- 
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nificantly higher. These contained considerable amounts of refuse consisting of ceramics and 
faunal remains, dating to the late Hellenistic period, which appeared to have been brought 
to the square for this operation, as nowhere else was this much material found in the control 
excavations. Ihe date of the pottery suggested that this may have occurred at the same time as 
the enlargement of the square towards the north and west. 


In the north-east corner of Trench 4 of 2015, with a length of 3.00m (N-S) and a 
width of 0.75m (E-W), a c. 0.20m thick deposit of sandy silt with a hard surface was laid out 
on top of the mother soil consisting of ophiolitic clay (0.65m below the level of the slabs). It 
contained ceramics dating to the late Hellenistic period, again pointing to a 1“ century BCE 
levelling operation, comparable to the one established in Trench 2. In the southern and western 
part of the trench limestone bedrock had been levelled. This would mean that the agora was 
also extended towards the south at this time. 


In Trench 5 of 2015 another series of levelling deposits (with a combined thickness of 
0.65m), containing 1“ century BCE ceramics, was laid out on top of the deposits constituting 
the substrate of the original public square, probably again at the same time as the enlargement 
of the agora as suggested for in Trenches 2 and 4 of 2015. The corresponding walking level was 
composed of small stones set in beaten earth. 


These operations resulted in a substantial enlargement of the agora which now reached 
its final trapezoidal form and maximum extent of 58-61m (N-S) by 40m (E-W) or 2380m?. 
Also for this phase no traces of a pavement were found, ruling out the possibility of a paved 
agora during Hellenistic times as previously suggested (Waelkens et al. 2000: 298 and 304). 


The age of monumentalisation 


The enlargement of the agora at the end of the Hellenistic period was followed by a 
large-scale building programme during the early Roman Imperial period which lasted several 
decades and would drastically transform the outlook and character of the square. 


Erection of honorific monuments 


A first new element on the agora at this time was the construction of honorific monu- 
ments. From the late Hellenistic period onwards, the administration of towns was increasingly 
left to a small hereditary minority, the notables, who used their personal fortunes to run public 
services. In exchange they received increasingly conspicuous forms of honour (Zuiderhoek 
2011). These honours often took the shape of monuments erected on and around the city 
square, with inscriptions recording their names and deeds. Such imagery sustained the crea- 
tion of social distance differentiating the notables within their communities. Thus, the agora, 
the traditional meeting place of the popular assembly, assumed a new socio-political role as 
a display case for the elite, becoming a stage on which the leading members of society could 
compete for symbolic capital in the form of obligation, gratitude, prestige and personal loyalty, 
on which they relied as a source of social empowerment. 
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Such monuments 
were erected in the four 
corners of the square as well 
as in its centre. Rectangular 
limestone building blocks 
forming the north-east cor- 
ner of the substructure of a 
monument were exposed 
over a length of 1.33m and 
a width of 1.18m in the 
south-west part of Trench 4 
of 2014. The edges of these 
stones were provided with 
incised parallel lines indi- 
cating the placement of the 
blocks of the superstructure 


Fig. 8. Foundation blocks (locus 99), walking level (locus 112), 
levelling (locus 114) and fill deposits (loci 124, 133 and 137) on . 
top of the ophiolitic clay (locus 143) in Trench 4 of 2014. of the monument, which 
had been dismantled in an- 


tiquity. The foundations of 
the monument had been placed on top of fill deposits, consisting of large, irregular blocks and 
mortared rubble stones with a total thickness of c. 0.80m (Fig. 8). The latter covered the back- 
filled clay pit mentioned earlier. They were arranged inside a foundation trench which presum- 
ably cut through Hellenistic deposits explaining the absence of earlier walking levels. The pot- 
tery from the foundation deposits could be dated to the end of the 1* century BCE- 57 
of the 1" century CE. The 
levelling deposits on top, 
which served as substrate 
for the associated walking 
level of large stones and 
beaten earth, originated in 
the beginning of our era 
according to the associated 
pottery. 


In the northern 
part of Trench 1 of 2015, an 
E-W oriented trench (with 
a width of 0.20m and exca- 
vated to a depth of 0.50m) 
was also cut through the 
Hellenistic deposits and 
partly through the mother 
soil for the construction Fig. 9. Foundation blocks (locus 3) and core (locus 
of a similar squarish mon- 13) of the dismantled monument, and the adjoining 
ument (measuring 2.43m walking level (locus 19) in Trench 1 of 2015. 
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N-S and 2.58m E-W). The western edge of 
the monument was arranged immediately on 
top of the ophiolitic bedrock. In this case as 
well, the upper structure of the monument 
had been removed in antiquity, leaving only 
the foundation stones or euthynteria in the 
form of roughly shaped limestone blocks, 
again provided with incised parallel lines for 
the placement of the superstructure (Fig. 9). 
These surrounded a core of rubble stones and 
silty soil. This substructure proved to be the 
N-S orientated rectangular anomaly (5.40m 
long and 2.80m wide) revealed by geophys- 
ical research in the central part of the square 
(Fig. 4). The pottery from the fill of the 
foundation trench and from the core of the 
monument was attributed to the last quarter 
of the 1* century BCE, providing a terminus 
post quem for the construction of the monu- 
ment. Abutting the monument on its north 


Fig. 10. Foundation trench (locus 102) cut 
through the late Hellenistic walking level (locus 


100) for the arrangement of the foundation of 
mortared rubble stone (locus 36) of the South- 
East Honorific Column in Trench 2 of 2015. 


side, a walking level of many small stones set 
into beaten earth was laid out. The sherds 
from the underlying substrate also suggested 
a terminus post quem in the last quarter of the 


1* century BCE for the arrangement of this 
level. 


In the eastern part of Trench 2 of 2015, a 1.70m deep and 0.90m wide E-W oriented 
pit was exposed over a length of 2.80m (Fig. 10). It had been dug through the deposits of the 
Hellenistic agora for the arrangement of the foundation of an honorific monument (2.75m 
wide (E-W) and 1.75m deep), composed of mortared rubble stone. The actual monument with 
a total height of 12m took the shape of a tall Corinthian column crowned by a statue base on 
top of a pedestal, carried by a stepped podium with a bench-shaped socle on top. It was one of 
four such columns erected in the four corners of the square, which had been dated on stylistic 
basis to the middle or second half of the Augustan period (Vandeput 1993: 193-198). Such 
commemorative columns were used to honour achievements and to magnify the status of the 
honoured person whose portrait statue was placed on top. It was thought that the monuments 
were granted to members of the elite for their role in the rearrangement and pavement of the 
Upper Agora during the early Roman Imperial period (Waelkens er al. 2011: 84-87). An in- 
scription on the west side of the pedestal identified it as an honorific monument for Admon, 
son of Arnestes, erected by the demos of Sagalassos. 


At the bottom of the foundation trench a layer of rubble stone was deposited, on top 
of which the soil from the foundation trench was re-deposited, causing the original Hellenistic 
material to be mixed with some material belonging to the early Roman Imperial period. 
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The operation was 
finalised by the creation of 
a walking level on top of 
the fill deposits and foun- 
dation, consisting of many 
small stones set in beaten 
earth mixed with remains 
of mortar (Fig. 11), com- 
parable to the floor level in 
Trench 1 of 2015. The pot- 
tery from its substrate could 
again be attributed to the 
beginning of our era, pro- 
viding a terminus post quem 
for the monument and 
associated walking level. 


Fig. 11. Stepped substructure of the South-East Honorific 
Column and the adjoining early Roman Imperial period 
walking level (locus 33) in Trench 2 of 2015. The excavations 


around the South-East 

Honorific Column con- 
firmed the (mid to late) Augustan date, as suggested for the other of the four columns in each 
corner of the agora based on their architectural decoration (Vandeput 1997: 46-49, 193-198). 
‘The exposure of a walking level of small stones set in beaten earth adjoining the honorific 
column, on the other hand, indicated that the monument cannot be related to the pavement 
of the square as previously suggested (Waelkens ez al. 2000: 298; Waelkens 2002: 333). The 
columns not only emphasised the four corners of the enlarged square but they actually formed 
a rectangle, thus giving the trapezoidal agora a more regular appearance. 


Construction of the Bouleuterion 


As part of the development of the agora, a council hall was built on the slope to the 
west of the agora, between the square and the Doric Temple, to house the meetings of the city 
council. Excavated between 1996 and 2000, the political building was composed of a slightly 
trapezoidal-shaped forecourt (measuring 19.70 m E-W by 11.80-12.70 m N-S) to the north 
and a squarish council hall to the south (measuring 20.20 m N-S by 20.75 m E-W). The latter 
consisted of rows of ascending limestone seats arranged in a U-shape flanking a paved court 
along three walls of the structure, while the north wall had five door openings leading into 
the forecourt (Waelkens ez al. 2000: 246-268). The Bouleuterion was believed to have been 
constructed in the late Hellenistic period (c. 100 BCE), a date suggested by its architectural 
decoration (Waelkens er al. 2000: 256; Waelkens 2004: 455-456). As part of the programme 
of control excavations a total of five trenches was excavated within the complex to obtain a 
stratigraphically generated date for this monument. 


Trench BOT in the south-west part of the council hall, with a length of 2.40m (E- 
W) and a width of 1.90m (N-S) revealed how the mother soil of ophiolitic mélange had been 
levelled in function of the construction of the council hall. On its surface, several small sherds 
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belonging to the early Roman Imperial peri- 
od were recovered, providing a terminus post 
quem for this operation. On top, a deposit 
of limestone rubble set within a layer of lime 
mortar was registered, which served as a sub- 
strate for the limestone slab pavement of the 
council hall. The pottery associated with the 
rubble stone deposits belonged to the early 
Roman Imperial period. In the lowest part, 
just on top of mother soil, a diagnostic sherd 
for the period 15/10 BCE-15/20 CE was 
found encased in the mortar, providing a ter- 
minus post quem for the layout of the floor 
of the council hall. On top of this founda- 
tion, levelling deposits of dark brown silty 
soil and limestone fragments were arranged 
which served as the substrate of the limestone 
pavement. The ceramic material within these 
layers could again be ascribed to the early Roman Imperial period. 


Fig. 12. View of BO2 with the pavement substrate 
of mortared rubble stones (right and top) and the 
Byzantine pit (locus 110 left bottom corner). 


Also in Trench BO2, situated in the north-east part of the former council hall, against 
the eastern row of seats, with a length of 6.40m (E-W) and a width of 1.60m (N-S), the oldest 
encountered deposits were concentrations of nicely arranged limestone blocks, some of which 
were bonded with lime mortar, laid out on top of the levelled natural soil consisting of weath- 
ered ophiolitic mélange (Fig. 12). This stratum also served as foundation for the limestone slabs 
of the pavement. In the eastern extremity of BO2, adjacent to the eastern row of seats, a 0.45m 
deep foundation trench had been cut into the mother soil and filled with limestone blocks to 
provide a solid foundation for the substructure of the eastern row of benches. The few ceramics 
found between the stones of these deposits were not diagnostic, but sherds found on the surface 
of the natural soil could be dated to the early Roman Imperial period. The foundation deposits 
were covered by levelling layers of dark brown silty soil and limestone fragments. The ceramics 
retrieved from these layers were dated to the last quarter of the 1" century BCE. It was on top 
of this that the pavement of limestone slabs was laid out. 


Behind the top of the western rows of seats, another trench (BO4) with a length of 
4.50m (N-S) and a width of 1.60m (E-W) was excavated in front of the south part of the west 
wall of the council hall composed of roughly shaped polygonal blocks, which was thought to 
belong to an earlier phase of the building (Waelkens et al. 2000: 259; Waelkens 2004: 455)'. 
The rows of seats had been arranged on top of a fill with large limestone blocks which could 
only be partially excavated (Fig. 13). The soil present between these blocks contained scores of 
tiny limestone fragments as well as some pottery fragments. The pottery was typical for the last 
quarter of the 1* century BCE, but a substantial amount of residual Hellenistic sherds, dating 


' Initially, a third trench (BO3) was planned in the north-west corner of the council hall/atrium, to examine both 
the construction of the narthex along the north wall of the hall, as well as the paving of the court. However, results 
from the other control excavations made an invasive investigation in this location redundant. 
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between 200 and 25 BCE, were identified 
among the finds. Additionally, one Classi- 
cal-Hellenistic sherd (late 5"-early 3"! centu- 
ty BCE) was found in this construction fill. 


On top of this deposit, the 0.50m 
thick foundation of the west wall, composed 
of limestone blocks bonded with a strong 
lime mortar, was built. It contained a num- 
ber of sherds of 1" century CE water jugs. 
Rather than indicating an earlier phase of the 
west wall of the Bouleuterion as previously 
considered (Waelkens et al. 2000: 259), the 
different masonry of this part of the wall was 
due to that fact that it also served as the east 
temenos wall of the Doric Temple. Excava- 
tions in 1997 had already unearthed foun- 
dations of the northern temenos wall near 
the propylon of the sanctuary dating to the 
early Roman Imperial period (Waelkens et al. 
2000: 217-231 and 240). The present con- 
trol excavations confirmed this date. 


The oldest deposit registered in 
Fig. 13. View from the north of the substructure Trench BAI, with a length of 2.80m (N-S) 
(loci 230 & 232) of the western row of benches and : ” : : 

à and a width of 3.50m (E-W) and situated in 
the foundation of mortared stone (locus 227) of h h f the fi fih 
the west wall of the Bouleuterion in Trench BO4. ID SDUDOSCISE CORSE OI AR LLC 

Bouleuterion, consisted of limestone blocks 


bonded with a strong lime mortar. As a re- 
sult of its hardness the deposit could not be completely excavated. Since this layer of concrete 
continued underneath the row of stones along the south-east corner of the room which served 
as the foundation for the original east and south walls of the forecourt, the concrete deposit 
also constituted the substrate for these vertical elevations. Unfortunately, no datable artefacts 
were retrieved from this deposit, but given the introduction of lime mortar in Anatolia after 
the middle of the 1* century BCE (Ozer 2012: 477), and in consideration of the results of the 
other control excavations, a date in the (early) Roman Imperial period is proposed. 


In the rest of the trench, a layer of rubble stone bonded with lime mortar, still carrying 
some negative imprints of rectangular slabs, was present. It could be identified as the substrate 
of the floor in the forecourt, comparable to that of the council hall itself. Two irregular lime- 
stone slabs set in mortar found in the southern part of the trench could have belonged to this 
original pavement (or perhaps a later repair). 


For the construction of a water channel, running approximately N-S across the cen- 
tre of Trench BAI, a trench was cut into the concrete substrate. The channel, which was ex- 
posed over a length of 1.20m, had a width of 0.30m and a depth of 0.30m (Fig. 14). Its floor 
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and walls were built with brick of 0.30m by 
0.30m, bonded by hydraulic mortar. The 
mortar used to build the channel was cover- 
ing the top of the underlying concrete, in- 
dicating its relative posteriority. A deposit of 
sandy soil inside the lower part of the channel 
contained pottery, including several sherds of 
a single drinking cup typical for the second 
half of the 1" century CE which can possi- 
bly be associated with its use, thus suggesting 
a terminus ante quem for the creation of the 
conduit. 


In Trench BA2, a T-shaped trench 
with a length of 2.20m (N-S) and a width 
of 0.90 to 2.20m (E-W) in the northern part 
of the forecourt, traces of a similar but bro- 
ken-out channel built on top ofthe ophiolitic 
bedrock and running NE-SW over a length 
of 2.30m were present. As with the example 
uncovered in Trench BAI, it had of a floor 


of brick, which could mainly be observed as Fig. 14. View of BAI with the water 
channel (Locus 41) arranged in the concrete 
substrate of the floor of the forecourt. 


negative imprints in the underlying mortar 


bed. 


The function of these channels is not clear but they could have supplied one or more 
water features in the complex where council members could wash or dip their hands before 
entering the council hall. Like a sanctuary, the Bouleuterion was under the protection of the 
gods, in this case Ares and Athena (Talloen 2015: 110-111), which qualified it as a sacred space 
that could only be entered after purification. 


As the construction of the western (BOX) and eastern rows of seats (BO2), as well as 
the layout of the floor inside the council hall (BO1 and BO2) could be firmly dated to the 
early Roman Imperial period, a late Hellenistic date for the Bouleuterion is no longer tenable. 
Instead, the building project should be seen as part of the reorganisation of the wider area of 
the Upper Agora at the beginning of our era. An exact date for the origin of the forecourt could 
not be established due to lack of datable material relating to this phase, but the fact that stones 
bonded with lime mortar were used as a substrate for the pavement of the space, as well as for 
the foundation of its walls (BA1), suggested a date in the Roman Imperial period. Judging by 
the brick-built water channel which was arranged in this concrete deposit in the south-east 
corner of the forecourt by the second half of the 1* century CE, an early Imperial date seems 
warranted. 
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Construction of the North-East Gate 


The North-East Gate, an arched, slightly funnel-shaped gateway with a length of 
2.65m and a width of 4.75 (W)-5m (E) which was excavated in 1995-1996 (Waelkens et al. 
2000: 303-311) spanned the street that gave access to the north-east corner of the Upper Ago- 
ra. It consisted of two side walls (3m high) carrying an archivolt. The upper part of the archway 
is only partly preserved; its architectural decoration was originally dated around the middle 
of the 2™ century CE (Waelkens et al. 2000: 311). The northern pillar of this single arched 
gateway was inserted at the east end of the south wall of the so-called Terrace Building which 
caused the latter to be partly dismantled. The excavations of Trench NEG2 in 2015 revealed 
when this occurred. 


The socle of the northern pillar of the arch was constructed upon a foundation of 
regular limestone blocks. Underneath, the excavations exposed the substrate of the foundation 
blocks, composed of mortared rubble laid out on top of the tephra mother soil. The retrieved 
pottery included sherds characteristic of the first half of the 1* century CE which provided a 
terminus post quem for the construction of the arch itself. 


It is probably during the arrangement of this foundation that the upper fill deposits 
of the pit in the east part of Trench NEG2, consisting of yellow-greenish tephra with small 
limestone fragments and charcoal as inclusions, were reworked. This caused the Hellenistic 
material of the fill to be mixed with some early Roman Imperial pottery. The pit was sealed by 
a deposit of brown sandy silt and tephra with charcoal inclusions on top of which a walking 
level of beaten earth was arranged; pottery from its substrate was again mainly Hellenistic in 
date with some early Roman Imperial sherds. 


In the west part of Trench NEG 2, the mortared foundation deposit of the arch and 
the tephra were covered by a levelling layer of compact sandy silt which equally served as sub- 
strate for a street level of beaten earth. Its ceramic material was characteristic for the end of the 
1" century BCE. 


Further west, in Trench NEG1, similar levelling layers were present on top of the mother 
soil of weathered ophiolitic mélange and against the foundation of the south wall of the Terrace 
Building. Immediately on top of the mother soil, a clayish deposit with limestone and ophiolite 
inclusions was found. On top, yellowish-brown, sandy layers of reworked tephra were arranged 
with limestone and tile fragments, mortar chunks and pieces of tuff as inclusions. The compact 
nature of its surface suggested that the latter deposits served as substrate for a walking level. The 
ceramics from these levelling deposits could be attributed to the start of our era but also in- 
cluded a large amount of residual Hellenistic pottery as well as one Classical/Hellenistic sherd. 


Given that the limestone slabs of the street were laid out on top of these walking 
levels of beaten earth covering the foundation deposits of the arch, the pavement of the street 
occurred after the construction of the North-East Gate. This places the North-East Gate earlier 
than the two arches dedicated to Claudius marking the south-west and south-east entrances 
to the square. The earliest of the latter, the South-West Arch, which was built on top of (and 
therefore postdated) the stylobate of the West Portico, could be dated to 42/43 CE (Eich et al. 
in press). The mid-2"4 century CE date of the North-East Gate originally suggested on the basis 
of its architectural decoration (Waelkens ez al. 2000: 311) can therefore no longer be retained. 
A recently suggested Augustan date (Waelkens et al. 2014: 243) is possible. 
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Construction of the Tychaion 


Another monument that formed part of the building programme was the Tychaion on 
the south side of the square. This shrine of the city goddess of Sagalassos was situated in the 
centre of the southern edge of the agora, along a route that traversed the square on its southern 
side. It had a square canopy roof with four concave sides which were decorated with leaf motifs, 
carried by four columns on top of square pedestals. The interior frieze of the cornices was dec- 
orated with floral ornaments consisting of a central acanthus bush from which tendrils sprout 
in opposite directions. This suggested a date in the Augustan period (Vandeput 1997: 43-45, 
195-196). The shrine originally housed a statue of the goddess on a centrally placed base of 
which only the plinth is preserved. On its north side, facing the agora, the location of its altar is 
indicated by a patch of chisel marks and the presence of a central dowel hole with a channel for 
pouring lead (Lavan 2013: 316). The importance of this baldachin monument for the identity 
of the city is proven by its appearance on civic coin issues and its continuing popularity into 
late antiquity. This resulted in the conversion of the pagan sanctuary in the late 4" century into 
a dynastic shrine for emperors Gratian and Valentinian II, and an unidentified empress, proba- 
bly Constantia, the wife of Gratian (Talloen and Waelkens 2004: 188-191). Along the eastern 
border of Trench 4 of 2015, 
a trench had been carved 
into the limestone bed- 
rock for the arrangement 
of the western foundation 
blocks of the shrine (Fig. 
15). The fill of this trench, 
composed of silty soil and 
many limestone fragments, 
contained ceramics dating 
to the last quarter of the 1* 
century BCE, which estab- 
lished a zerminus post quem 
for the construction of the 
Tychaion. 


Fig. 15. Ortho-photo of the early Roman Imperial period 
foundation trench carved in the limestone bedrock 
on the west side of the Tjchaion in Trench 4. 


The results of the excavations in Trench 4 appear to corroborate the Augustan date 
proposed on the basis of the architectural decoration of the monument (Vandeput 1997: 45). 
Having said that, it does appear to belong to the end of this period as the north-eastern foun- 
dation blocks of the monument carried the mason marks AT (Fig. 16), which were also present 
on the slabs of the agora pavement in and around Trench 1 of 2014. This suggested that both 
were carved by the same mason, and were therefore part of consecutive operations, presumably 
close in time. 


Construction of the West and East Porticoes 

In the space between the Upper Agora and the Bouleuterion, but also on the south and 
east side of the square, to the north of the Market Building, Doric porticoes with columns on 
top of square pedestals were built. Two of the porticoes were targeted by the control excavations. 
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The 5.95-6.25m 
wide and 42.20m long 
West Portico, bordering 
the square on its west side 
and preceding a series of 
rooms, consisted of col- 
umns placed 2.80m apart 
on top of pedestals. It is 
generally thought to origi- 
nate in the Augustan peri- 
od (Waelkens et al. 2011: 
80), though clear evidence 
for this was lacking. It was 
investigated by Trench 1 


of 2014, with a length of 
1.60m (N-S) and a width Fig. 16. Mason marks AT on the foundation stones 


of üre E-W. laid out of the north-east pedestal of the Tychaion. 


immediately east of the 

portico. Its excavation revealed a layer of mortared rubble (Fig. 17) on top of the early Roman 
Imperial floor deposit covering the ophiolitic bedrock. It continued towards the west, under- 
neath the stylobate of the West Portico, serving as its foundation. The mortared rubble did 
not contain any pottery, but the early Roman Imperial ceramics from the underlying deposit 
provided a post quem date for the construction of the portico. The South-West Arch dedicated 
to the emperor Claudius in 42/43 CE, on the other hand, was built on top of the southern end 
of the stylobate for the West Portico, providing a terminus ante quem’. 


The East Portico 
was composed of columns 
on top of pedestals, as was 
the case in the west, but 
only appears to have been 
present over a length of 
maximum 21m, as it was 
bordered to the north by 
the North-East Building 
dated to the Augustan pe- 
riod (Waelkens et al. 2000: 
304-311), and to the south 
by the Hellenistic Market 
Building. It was investi- 


gated by Trench 5 of 2015. 
Fig. 17. Mortared rubble foundation (locus 21) of the Over a length of 2.90m, a 
stylobate of the West Portico in Trench 1 of 2014. 


? Traces of an erased earlier inscription may even place the arch during the reign of Gaius (37-41 CE) (Eich er al. 
in press). 
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N-S oriented trench with a 
maximum depth of 0.80m 
and a maximum width 
of 1.07m was registered 
which cut through the 1“ 
and 2"4 century BCE level- 
ling deposits. The arrange- 
ment of the foundation of 
the East Portico left some 
of the Hellenistic deposits 
in the south-western part 
of Trench 5 only. The de- 
Fig. 18. Mortared rubble foundation (locus 134) of the East Portico posits, filling this construc- 
on top of stone fills (loci 160 and 164) in Trench 5 of 2015. tion trench and raising the 
walking level with another 
0.40m, had a total thick- 
ness of 1.20m. These mainly consisted of large amounts of medium-sized rubble stone, mixed 
with some dark brown silty soil. On top of these stone deposits the foundation of the portico 
made of mortared rubble was arranged (Fig. 18). The pottery from these fill deposits estab- 
lished a terminus post quem in the beginning of our era. 


The fact that the foundation of the East Portico was much deeper than the western 
one is most probably related to the fact that it was built on top of a relatively unstable back- 
filled pit, rather than on top of the solid mother rock as was the case for the West Portico. 


Soundings in the South Portico in 2013 (Waelkens et al. 2015: 38) produced a date 
in the early 1“ century CE for the southern stylobate, suggesting that all three porticoes were 
built more or less at the same time. With the construction of porticoes on three sides, the 
square became formally defined and enclosed architecturally. This type of monumentalisation 
of public squares in Asia Minor enjoyed great popularity during the Roman Imperial period 
(Pont 2010: 181-186). 


The layout of terracotta water channels 


As part of the rearrangement of the 
Upper Agora, several water channels of ter- 
racotta pipes were laid out across the square, 
before it was covered with slabs. In the south 
part of Trench 3 of 2014, a NW-SE oriented 
trench was excavated over a length of 1.59m 
and a maximum width of 0.95m. It had been 
cut through the Hellenistic walking levels 
into the volcanic tephra to a depth of 0.50m 
for the construction of a water channel of 
terracotta pipes (Fig. 19). The exposed wa- Fig. 19. Early 1" century CE water conduit of 
ter channel consisted of three terracotta pipes terracotta pipes (locus 44) in Trench 3 of 2014. 
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with a length of 0.55m and a diameter of 0.27m, which were connected with lime mortar. 
Ceramics from the cover and the fill of the trench of the water conduit could be attributed to 
the first half of the 1" century CE, providing a terminus post quem for the layout of the water 
system. 


A similar, N-S oriented water channel of terracotta pipes identical to those of the 
channel in Trench 3, was exposed over a length of 2.15m on the east edge of Trench 4 of 2014 
(Fig. 23). It was built on a deposit abutting the foundation fill of the honorific monument on 
its east side dating to the beginning of era (see above). The pottery from the lower fill of the 
construction trench of the channel could again be dated to the first half of the 1" century CE. 


In the fill of the construction trench of the water channel evacuating the overflow 
of the Antonine Nymphaeum (see below) excavated in Trench 2 of 2014 (to the west of the 
channel) and Trench 3 of 2015 (to the east of the channel), numerous fragments of terracotta 
water pipes and lime mortar fragments were found which suggested the presence of an earlier 
terracotta conduit, similar to the ones mentioned above. 


All these channels dating to the early Roman Imperial period originated on the north- 
ern side of the square, implying the presence of a water feature prior to the Antonine Nym- 
phaeum dated to the reign of Marcus Aurelius (see also Waelkens et al. 2014: 243). The con- 
struction of the latter, however, removed all traces of such an earlier construction. 


Paving the agora 


Ihe building programme was completed by the pavement of the square with rectan- 
gular limestone slabs. The substrate of this pavement was revealed by all of the control excava- 
tions, except Trench 5 of 2014 where the original substrate had been removed in late antiquity. 
It generally consisted of compact silty soil including many small limestone fragments, which 
can be identified as refuse of stone carving, most probably related to the building activity on 
and around the square. The pottery from these deposits could consistently be dated to the first 
quarter of the 1" century CE, a terminus post quem for the flooring of the agora. 


In Trench 1 of 2014, this substrate was present on top of the deposit of the mortared 
rubble which carried the stylobate of the West Portico. The absence of an intermediate floor 
level suggested that the construction of both portico and pavement were part of the same 
building project. In and around Trench 1, the inscribed marks of several masons could be 
recorded on pavement slabs: AT, C, N and J]. One of them, AT possibly to be identified as 
Attalos, a common name at Sagalassos (Waelkens er al. 2010: 37), was responsible for carving 
the slab in the south-east part of the trench (Fig. 20). The same mason was most probably also 
involved in the construction of the Tychaion, suggesting temporal proximity for the pavement 
and the monument. 


In Trench 2 of 2014, the substrate of the pavement covered the walking level on top of 
the levelled ophiolitic clay (see above), while in Trench 3 of 2014 the substrate was present on 
top of the late Hellenistic floor level in the northern part of the trench, and on top of the stony 
deposit covering the water channel in the southern part. 
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In Trench 4 of 
2014, the substratum of 
the slabs was revealed in 
the north part of the trench 
where it covered the walk- 
ing level associated with 
the denuded monument, 
as well as part of the foun- 
dation blocks of the latter, 
indicating that the struc- 
ture had been dismantled 
prior to the layout of the 
pavement. A similar situa- 
tion was present in Trench 
1 of 2015, where the sub- 
strate deposit of the slabs 
was also found on top of 
the foundation blocks of 
the monument and the ad- 
jacent walking level. This 
suggests that the monument was already removed during the first half of the 1" century CE. 


Fig. 20. View of the pavement (locus 1) in Trench 1 of 2014, 
with the mason mark AT (bottom) and two postholes (top). 


The late Hellenistic-early Roman Imperial walking level arranged on the surface of the 
excavated ophiolitic clay in Trench 3 of 2015 was covered by levelling deposits which served as 
a substrate for the arrangement of the limestone pavement of the agora. Their ceramic content, 
dating to the first quarter of the 1" century CE, provided a terminus post quem for this operation. 


The fills of the construction trench for the Tychaion and the adjacent limestone bedrock 
in Trench 4 of 2015 were 
covered with levelling de- 
posits containing four late 
Hellenistic bronze coins, 
three of Sagalassos and one 
of Selge, as well as early 1* 
century CE ceramics. It 
was on top of this that the 
floor level to the west of the 
shrine, consisting of small 
irregular limestone slabs 
adjoining the west side of 
the shrine and beaten earth 


further west, was laid out 
(Fig. 21). The absence of 


Fig. 21. Walking level of slabs and beaten earth (locus 86) 
to the west of the 7ychaion in Trench 4 of 2015. Note how 
the pavement slab of the agora was carved to fit round regular limestone slabs in 
the northwest foundation stone of the monument. this area was probably due 
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to the proximity of the limestone bedrock, only 0.23m below the surface. Immediately north 
of the trench, slabs were present, which were arranged around the northern foundation blocks 
of the shrine, indicating their relative posteriority. 


On top of the stony fills of the trench for the construction of the East Portico in 
Trench 5 of 2015, several levelling deposits of silty soil again containing large amounts of small 
limestone fragments, were arranged. The ceramics retrieved from these deposits could be dated 
to the first quarter of the 1“ century CE. These deposits not only served as the substrate of the 
pavement of limestone slabs, but also covered the mortared foundation of the portico, without 
any intermediate floor level. As attested on the western border of the square, this situation 
again suggests that the construction of the portico and the pavement occurred almost contem- 
poraneously. Also in and around this trench, mason marks were registered: K and A. 


While previous research attributed the enlargement of the square and its pavement to 
the Augustan period (Waelkens et al. 1997: 130-136), the programme of control excavations 
separated both activities by several decades. Based on the recent results, the pavement can be 
dated after the reign of Augustus and before that of Claudius. To put things in a regional per- 
spective, the pavement of the Tiberia Plateia — the square in front of the imperial sanctuary — as 
well as that of the cardo and decumanus by Titus Baebius Asiaticus at Pisidian Antioch took 
place in the second quarter of the 1* century CE (Mitchell and Waelkens 1998: 150-151 and 
221). 


Although the pavement of the Upper Agora has a number of different sections in 
terms of orientation and size of the slabs, these did not correspond with different dates of pav- 
ing. One explanation may be the contemporaneous activity of different teams of stone masons. 


Also the street leading to the Upper Agora from the north-east was paved at this 
time, using less regular slabs of limestone. The excavations of Trench NEGI revealed a series 
of compact deposits arranged in preparation of the paving immediately underneath the street 
slabs. These layers were composed of dark brown silty soil, and held many limestone and tile 
fragments as inclusions. The pottery associated with these deposits was characteristic for the 
early 1* century CE, with a residual Hellenistic component. 


In Trench NEG2, on top of the early Roman Imperial walking levels and against 
the foundation stones of the North-East Gate, a compact layer of brown silty soil with small 
limestone inclusions served as substrate for the pavement. Most of the pottery belonged to 
the Hellenistic period, but a significant amount of sherds was again indicative for the early 1* 
century CE. 


The early Roman Imperial walking level associated with the South-East Honorific 
Column in Trench 2 of 2015 was covered by levelling deposits, which served as the substrate 
of the limestone slabs. The pottery, dating to the second quarter of the 1“ century, provided a 
terminus post quem for the pavement of the agora that was somewhat later than the rest of the 
agora floor. It was possibly also at this time that the column-monument was largely dismantled 
and re-erected in a modified way. The blocks of its two-stepped substructure were clearly rear- 
ranged as could be established on the basis of the clamp holes and mason marks, and the reuse 
of some of these blocks as pavement slabs immediately west of the monument. The presence 
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of sherds dating to the first half of the 1“ century CE in the mortared core of the monument 
provided a terminus post quem for this operation. 


‘The fact that the honorific inscription for Admon, son of Arnestes, was inscribed on 
the pedestal of the column rather than on a panel on one of the drums as was the case on the 
South-West and North-West Columns for Ilagoas and Krateros, the sons of Kallikles, suggest- 
ed a different practice of dedication, which was possibly related to the re-modification of the 
column during the second quarter of the 1" century CE. Such a later date of dedication is also 
corroborated by the honorific inscription for Arnestes, the son of Admon (and grandson of 
Arnestes), who was honoured as a victor in the wrestling contest of the Klareian games under 
the presidency of Tiberius Claudius Piso during the Flavian period (Devijver 1996: 133 n° 3). 
This ruled out the possibility that his father would have been an active citizen during the reign 
of Augustus. 


At the beginning of our era, the open space of the agora became gradually filled in 
with free standing monuments, dedicated to emperors, imperial officials as well as worthy citi- 
zens (Waelkens er al. 2011: 80-82). It illustrates how, from the early Imperial period onwards, 
the agora (and the city at large) underwent a drastic transformation. The mainly functional 
and simple architecture of the Hellenistic period became superseded by opulent representative 
architecture turning the agora into a showcase for the status of the local elite and its ties with 
the Roman authorities, embodying the transition from a democratic to an oligarchic system. 
The city's Bouleuterion, the new seat of the oligarchic council, could be attributed to the same 
phase of monumental expansion. 


The small canopy shrine of Tyche, on the other hand, can probably be seen as the re- 
sult of local identity building, an increasingly important social paradigm in the globalising con- 
text of the Roman Empire (Revell 2009). To this end several sanctuaries for poliad deities — the 
distinguishing sign boards of every city and the sacred core of its identity — were constructed. 


Shortly afterwards, during the second quarter of the 1* century CE, the Upper Agora 
received its limestone pavement and became surrounded by porticoes, giving the square a 
regular and monumental appearance. Together with the erection of honorific monuments on 
and around the agora, the porticoes transformed the character of the square into a closed space 
devoted to elite ideology and used for their representation. 


Middle Roman Imperial period: an age of maintenance 


Construction of a water channel 


A 52m long water channel evacuating the overflow of an unidentified fountain on the 
north side of the square crossed the west part of agora from north to south. Its interior had 
been cleaned out in 1999 and the conduit was provisionally dated to the 2" century CE on the 
basis of its relation with the fountain (Waelkens ez al. 2001: 166). The channel had a rectangu- 
lar section which was 0.30m wide and c. 0.35m deep, and consisted of a tile floor and mortared 
rubble walls of which the inner faces were covered with pink hydraulic mortar. 
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In the eastern half 
of Trench 2 of 2014, situat- 
ed immediately east of the 
channel, a 0.45m deep and 
0.65m wide trench was dug 
through the substrate of 
the pavement and into the 
mother soil of weathered 
ophiolite bedrock for the 
construction of this water 
channel (Fig. 22). The low- 
er part fill consisted of silty 
soil with limestone frag- 
ments, pieces of tile and 
terracotta water pipes, as 


: Fig. 22. Late Hellenistic-early Roman Imperial walking level 
vvell as remains of mortar p E 

: . | (locus 46) on top of the ophiolotic clay (locus 50) and late 1*- 
as inclusions. It could be early 2™ century CE construction trench (locus 18) of the 
attributed to the 1* century water channel filled by loci 20 and 32 in Trench 2 of 2014. 
CE on the basis of the re- 


trieved pottery. The upper 

fill deposit was characterised by many rubble stones and could be dated to the late 1*-early 2"4 
century CE based on its ceramic material; this date constituted a terminus post quem for the 
construction of the channel. 


A similar construction trench was found along the western edge of Trench 3 of 2015, 
laid out immediately west of the water channel, where it again cut through the pavement 
substrate and partly into the ophiolitic clay. In this case, the east wall of the channel could be 
exposed over a length of 2.45m; it was 0.58m high. It proved to be built of mortared rubble 
stone and tile fragments, and covered with limestone slabs (south) and spolia (north). As in 
Trench 2 of 2014, fragments of an earlier water channel, composed of terracotta water pipes, 
were retrieved from the fill of the construction trench of the channel, as well as sherds belong- 
ing to the third quarter of the 1* century CE, which constituted a terminus post quem for the 
construction of the channel. 


The late 1“-carly 2"“ century CE date of the water channel corroborated the existence 
of an older fountain at the north side of the square, prior to the construction of the Antonine 
nymphaeum in the second half of the 2™ century CE, as already suggested by the early Roman 
Imperial conduits discussed above. 


Repair of water channels 


In addition to the construction of this new channel, the existing water infrastructure 
present underneath the pavement of the agora also continued to be maintained. In the south- 
east corner of Trench 4 of 2014, deposits of loosely aggregated soil with a combined thickness 
of 0.30m were excavated, covering the early Roman Imperial water channel of terracotta pipes 
which displayed traces of repairs in the form of tile fragments and stones placed over holes in 
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Fig. 23. Foundation of the early Roman Imperial 
monument (locus 122) and the early 1* century CE 
water conduit of terracotta pipes (locus 129), repaired in 
two places (loci 130 & 131) in Trench 4 of 2014. 
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two places (Fig. 23). Judg- 
ing by the ceramics re- 
trieved from these deposits, 
the repairs appear to have 
been executed sometime 
during the 2™ century CE. 


Erection of honorific 
monuments 


Also during the 
middle Roman Imperial 
period, freestanding mon- 
uments continued to be 
erected on the square, as 
indicated by the remains 
of such a monument im- 
mediately east of Trench 3 
of 2014. This structure had 
been removed in the course 


of antiquity, leaving only the blocks of its substructure connected by metal clamps (as indicat- 
ed by the holes) and forming a square with a side of 3.40m. It appears to have been added to 
a previously existing structure situated towards the north, with a similar width and a length 
of 2.70m. Along the east side of Trench 3, bordering the euthynteria blocks of the dismantled 
monument, the row of pavements slabs proved to be c.0.05m lower than the western row of 
slabs, indicating that they had been repositioned. Underneath, the substrate for the pavement 
slabs, the Hellenistic walking levels, and the natural tephra had all been cut by a 0.52m deep and 


0.33m wide foundation 
trench for the arrangement 
of the monument of which 
the foundation blocks were 
exposed over a length of 
3.25m. During its con- 
struction, the presence of 
the early Roman Imperial 
terracotta water channel 
was noted and respected, 
resulting in the absence 
of a foundation block for 
the south-west corner of 
the monument (Fig. 24). 
The pottery retrieved from 
the fill of the construction 
trench was dated to the 1* 
century CE, providing a 


Fig. 24. Foundation blocks (locus 38) and euthynteria of the monument 
on the east side of Trench 3 of 2014. Note how the foundation block 
is missing underneath the southwest corner of the monument. 
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post quem date for the monument, but also contained a residual piece of pottery dating to the 
Classical-Hellenistic period (late 5"-early 3" century BCE). 


The southernmost of a series of honorific monuments in the centre of the agora took 
the form of a square socle with two steps (measuring 3m N-S and 2.90m E-W) which sup- 
ported a square base carrying a polygonal pillar, one of two such stepped monuments currently 
present on the Upper Agora. While the richly decorated northern example was dated at the end 
of the 1*-beginning of the 2"“ century CE on the basis of its architectural decoration (Waelkens 
1993: 15), no date had been suggested for the southern monument. The foundation stones 
of the stepped monument carrying a hexagonal pillar present on the northern edge of Trench 
1 of 2015 were laid out on top of the substrate deposit, an operation for which the original 
pavement slabs appear to have been removed. No exact date for this activity could be estab- 
lished other than the terminus post quem provided by the paving of the square. Having said 
that, 1) the N-S alignment of the structure with the other preserved stepped monument with 
an octagonal pillar on the north side of the square — a richly decorated monument featuring the 
bust of Perseus and head of Medusa dated to the late 1*-early 2” century CE (Waelkens 1993: 
15); 2) the E-W alignment of the latter with the substructure investigated by Trench 3 in 2014 
which is held by L. Lavan to have carried another stepped monument (2013: 316-318); 3) as 
well as the presence of a fourth dismantled monument’, with foundation blocks connected 
by clamps, situated east of Trench 1 and south of Trench 3, all suggest a group of four similar 
but not identical monuments erected in the centre of the northern half of the square (Fig. 1)“. 
We consider such a planned effort to be indicative of a similar date of origin at the end of the 
1“-beginning of the 2" century CE. 


As the placement of statues on public squares (and elsewhere) was regulated according 
to status (Ma 2013), this central group must have been reserved for the representation of fig- 
ures of the utmost importance to the local community. The north-western monument with the 
depiction of Perseus mentioned above, for example, could have carried the statue of a mythical 
founder of the city (Talloen forthcoming). 


Late antique modifications 


Repair of existing water channels 


In late antiquity, water management remained an important communal concern. In 
the south-east corner of Trench 3 of 2014, a pit with a depth of 0.47m was dug through the 
earlier deposits in order to reach the early 1“ century CE water channel. The pottery found in 
the fill of this pit could be dated to the 4*-5" centuries CE. The excavations also revealed how 
the middle one of the exposed pipes was maintained with a patch of hydraulic mortar, while the 
easternmost pipe was found breached (Fig. 19). The fill present inside the conduit and largely 


? This structure was previously identified as a Hellenistic monument (Waelkens 1993: 15-16 and 35 Fig. 24) 
but the correlation between the levels of the euthynteria and the pavement of the agora rather indicates a Roman 
Imperial date. 

* The identification of another two-stepped monument further south, as suggested by L. Lavan on the basis of 
alleged clamp holes in some of the pavement slabs (2013:316-317), is unfounded. 
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blocking the flow of water consisted of sandy soil with pebbles and mortar remains, as well as 
pottery dated to the second half of the 4^ century CE. Together with the ceramics from the 
fill of the pit, they provided a terminus post quem for the attempt to repair it. The presence of a 
breached and unrepaired pipe indicated that the attempt was futile and the channel was given up. 


The water channel evacuating the overflow of the Antonine Nymphaeum also required 
repairs to its cover. The cover stones on the west edge of Trench 3 of 2015 and immediately north of 
the trench were not regular slabs but later, spoliated elements. Given that these included several 
elements from a sanctuary of the Hagnai Theai, Demeter and Kore, including column fragments 
and a dedicatory inscription, ritually neutralised by the Christian sıç Yeog ( (there is only) one 
god’) inscription, this repair should be placed after the end of the 4" century when this shrine is 
considered to have gone out of use (Talloen and Vercauteren 2011: 352-353). Another cover stone 
of the channel located further south was inscribed with a cross (Lavan 2013: 317 Fig. 8 and 335). 


New terracotta water channels 


It was probably as a result of the gradual loss of older conduits that new terracotta 
channels were arranged on the square. Along the eastern edge of Trench 5 of 2015, adjoining 
the step below the stylobate of the East Portico, the limestone slabs had been removed. This 
was done for the arrangement of a water channel consisting of terracotta water pipes which 
was exposed over a length of 2.90m. It consisted of eight pipes with a 5: E 0. 7 and a 
diameter of 0.12m, joined with lime mortar 
(Fig. 25). For the construction of the channel 
a trench had been cut into the original sub- 
strate of the pavement. This trench was filled 
with a deposit of dark brown silty soil. The 
latter contained ceramics that could be dated 
to the 6" century CE, constituting a terminus 
post quem for the layout of the channel. It un- 
doubtedly originated from a collecting basin 
in front of the Antonine Nymphaeum. 


Also in the north-east street, along 
the south wall of the Terrace Building, a ter- 
racotta water channel was arranged at this 
time. The water channel was already partially 
excavated in 1996 and attributed to the late 
antique period (Waelkens er al. 2000: 298). 
In trench NEGI of 2015, the remains of this 
channel were excavated in the 0.20m wide 
area between the south wall and the slabs 
of the street. Placed into a construction pit, 
it descended westwards along the wall and 
consisted of five terracotta pipes bonded 
with lime mortar. Each individual pipe had Fig. 25. Ortho-photo of the 6" century 
a length of 0.41m and a diameter of 0.14m. CE water channel in Trench 5 of 2015. 
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The fill of the construction trench consisted of a loose, dark brown, sandy silt with tiny lime- 
stones, and brick and tile fragments as inclusions. The majority of its pottery could be attrib- 
uted to the early Roman Imperial period, with a smaller late Hellenistic component. However, 
a few large sherds retrieved from the deposit belonged to a vessel characteristic for the late 
antique period. 


Removal of monuments 


The late antique period witnessed the removal of several honorific monuments from 
the square and its immediate vicinity. Ifindeed the substructure of the freestanding monument 
investigated by Trench 3 of 2014 carried a polygonal statue base as did the preserved examples 
to the west, then the superstructure could have been removed prior to the middle of the 6" 
century CE. This operation is indicated by the finding of a square base for a hexagonal pillar as 
part of the water basin built in the north-west corner of the square by the middle of that cen- 
tury; another similar base was found in secondary display between the two standing examples 
without the stepped socle (Lavan 2013: 318-320). Many other parts of monuments ended up 
in the newly built north wall of the North-East Building, dated to the 6* century (Waelkens 
et al. 2000: 304-311; Lavan 2013: 294, 319-320). A smaller statue base could also have been 
installed on the pavement in Trench 1 of 2014, forming part of a series of such monuments 
placed in front of the West Portico, as suggested by rectangular patches of cracks and slight 
chisel points noted by Lavan (2013: 323-324 and Fig. 11a, Base 4). 


Other monuments were allowed to remain in place, often after having been up-dated 
as was the case with the honorific columns in the corners of the square. The South-West Col- 
umn was reconfigured to carry a statue of Constantius II as suggested by the new inscription on 
the base (Waelkens er al. 2011: 84). The South-East Column, originally dedicated to Admon, 
son of Arnestes, received a new inscription in the shape of an acclamation for the Michaelitai, 
the followers of the Archangel who were attested elsewhere on the square during the 6" cen- 
tury CE (Talloen forthcoming). Also the conversion of the 7ychaion into a dynastic imperial 
monument at the end of the 4" century CE ensured the survival of the structure on the public 
square until its eventual abandonment in the course of the 7^ century CE. No traces of a 
major late antique building operation were found in the stratigraphical record of Trench 4 of 
2015, suggesting that the structure was only slightly modified through the removal of its altar 
and the cult statue. The North-East Gate was equally modified by the removal of its upper 
storey during the late 5-6" century CE as demonstrated by L. Lavan (2013: 314-315), but 
the excavations of Trench NEG2 showed that the lower part of the arched gateway remained 
untouched during this process. 


The uneven approach to earlier monuments suggests a carefully deliberated re-organ- 
isation of the square. The opening-up of the square as a result of this operation would have 
greatly enlarged the space available for social and commercial gatherings. The latter is also 
suggested by the measures taken to facilitate the setup of market stalls (see below). 
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Modifications to the agora floor 


In general, the original early 1* century CE pavement was retained throughout late 
antiquity. Yet, the north-west corner of the pavement appears to have been re-laid. In Trench 5 
of 2014, situated in the western part of the agora with a length of 2.50m (N-S) and a width of 
0.75m (E-W), the substratum for the pavement, consisting of compact dark brown silty soil, 
could be dated to the 6" century CE on the basis of its ceramic content. Underneath, two par- 
allel, N-S oriented walls, built of mortared rubble and tile fragments, were exposed along the 
west and east edge of the trench, corresponding to the rows of slabs in this part of the square. 
The west wall had an exposed length of 2.51m, a width of 0.21m and a maximum height of 
0.33m, while the east wall was excavated over a length of 2.53m, with a width of 0.32m and 
a maximum height of 0.26m. The construction of these walls had removed every trace of the 
original substrate of the pavement, except for some early Roman Imperial pottery found on top 
of the ophiolitic clay. Between the two walls a deposit of building debris was present, while at 
the northern end of the trench a deposit of mortared rubble and tile fragments was found (see 
Fig. 26). The ceramics found in these fill deposits could be attributed to the 6^ century CE. 


Further to the south-east, in Trench 
2 of 2014, an E-W oriented alignment of 
medium-sized rubble stones was found 
underneath the north-western slab of the 
pavement. It corresponded to the southern 
edge of this limestone slab, indicating that 
it had been arranged to stabilise the overly- 
EO ing stone. Pottery found between the rubble 
m stones could be dated to the 5" century CE 
eie Ue and provided a zerminus post quem for these 
stabilisation works. 


Minor interventions in the pave- 
ment were more widespread. The removal 
of slabs in function of new water channels 
has already been mentioned. Another kind 
of intervention was the cutting of corners of 
slabs. This has been identified as the creation 
of postholes for the setup of wooden market 
stalls which generally consisted of four-post 
structures (Lavan 2013: 328-331). 


In Trench 1 of 2014, the two 
north-western corners of the eastern two 

(loci 68 and 71), mortared rubble (locus 77) : 
and fill of building debris (loci 86 and 88) slabs had been removed (Fig. 20) for the cre- 


underneath the slabs in Trench 5 of 2014. ation of the P ostholes (measur ing 0.18 by 
0.20m and 0.18 by 0.15m) of a stall (Lavan 

2013: 317 Fig. 8 and 11a Stall B). Ceramics 

retrieved from the soil in these holes between the slabs ranged in the date between the 1* and 
6" century CE. A topos inscription on the north-western slab in Trench 1, Tonog yoAko|ronov, 


Fig. 26. The 6" century CE support walls 
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suggests that it may have been the stall of coppersmiths, although L. Lavan associated the in- 
scription with one of the shops arranged in the West Portico (Lavan 2013: 333). An alternative 
explanation would be that this was the place of gathering for the association of coppersmiths 
during socio-political and religious manifestations. 


The presence of a similar posthole 
(measuring 0.26 by 0.18m) in the south-east 
corner of Trench 3 of 2014 (Fig. 27) could 
be related to another posthole (measuring 
0.18 by 0.21m) found in the south-east cor- 
ner of the adjacent moment, suggesting the 
presence of a stall with a width of 2.90m, as 
proposed by L. Lavan (2013: 317 Fig. 8). 
The pottery from the fill of this posthole was 
dated to the 6" century CE. This in turn pre- 
sents a terminus ante quem for the removal of 


the honorific monument. 


Fig. 27. Posthole in the southeast As pointed out by L. Lavan (2013: 

corner of Trench 3 of 2014. 331), the regular alignment and size of the 

postholes suggested that these likely repre- 

sented wooden market stalls in a regulated market. Given their coherence, they probably rep- 

resented a single regulative regime across the market place, and would therefore be of the same 

date. The stalls are likely to date from the 6* or 7^ centuries CE as in several places they cut 

through the foundations stones of a number of freestanding monuments which were probably 

removed in the early 6" century given the reuse of their architectural members in 6" century 
constructions around the square. 


Conversion of the Bouleuterion into a church 


‘The early Roman Imperial Bouleuterion retained its function as the seat of the local 
city council or boule at least until the late 4" century CE when it was considered to have been 
partly spoliated for building materials to be used in the construction of the nearby late antique 
fortifications (Waelkens er al. 2000: 231-240). Sometime after this event, the complex was 
reused for the establishment of what was accepted to have been the first early Christian basilica 
of the city. While the former council hall itself became an open air courtyard or atrium, its 
original forecourt came to house a two-storied tripartite basilica (19.60m long and 14.30m 
wide) with a semi-circular apse at its eastern end. A small rectangular service room for liturgical 
preparations or pastophorion was present at the eastern end of the southern aisle. This conver- 
sion was dated to the early 5 century CE, based on a stylistic analysis of the mosaics covering 
the floor of the basilica’s nave and north aisle (Waelkens et al. 2001: 163-166; Waelkens et al. 
2006: 220-221). The ecclesiastical building underwent extensive repairs in the course of the 6" 
century but remained in use until the 7^ century CE when a massive earthquake badly dam- 
aged the church and caused much of the upper city of Sagalassos to be abandoned. 
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At some point, the water channel excavated in Trench BAT in the south-east corner 
of the Bouleuterion forecourt, and possibly also the broken-out one in the northern part, were 
put out of use. The channel in the south-east part of the forecourt was filled with a 0.33m thick 
deposit of rubble, bricks and mortar fragments. 


Possibly at the same time as the destruction of the water channel, the slabs of the 
Bouleuterion forecourt were broken out (except for some slabs in the southern part of the 
trench), leaving a deposit of mortar remains. 


On top of this re- 
moved floor, a (floor?) lev- 
el composed of tiles set in 
mortar was found as part of 
a bench-like structure built 
against the east wall of the 
forecourt. The latter was re- 
built at this time as a wall of 
spoliated blocks, possibly 
related to the construction 
of the church (Fig. 28). 


Along the north- 
ern edge of Trench BA2, a 
row of E-W oriented rec- 
tangular limestone slabs 
was arranged in a 0.15m 
deep construction trench 
cut into the ophiolitic 
mélange and through the remains of the water conduit, as part of the floor of the northern 
aisle of the church. Sherds from the fill of that trench could be attributed to the 6^ century CE. 


Both in the northern aisle and in the south-eastern space, a levelling deposit of dark 
brown silty soil was arranged in the course of the 6^ century CE on top of the broken out 
floor and the defunct channels, and abutting the slabs. It was on top of these levelling deposits 
in Trench BA2 that a preparatory layer or statumen was laid out which served as the substrate 
for the mortar bedding of the floor mosaics in the northern side aisle as well as the nave. The 
statumen consisted of medium-sized fragments of bricks, marble, rubble stone and pieces of 
mortar (Fig. 29). The pottery found within these deposits was characteristic for the second and 
third quarters of the 6" century CE. 


Fig. 28. View of the bench-like structure (locus 11) and the 
east wall of the pastophorion (locus 7) from the west. 


The substrate of the floor of the pastophorion and the altar platform or bema in 
Trench BA1 was laid out on top of this levelling layer. The ceramics from these layers was 
again characteristic for the second and third quarters of the 6^ century CE. Additionally, 
several marble parts of opus sectile were found within this deposit, along with many painted 
plaster and mortar fragments, and scores of crustae. This debris could allude to some kind of 
refurbishment of the pastophorion and/or nearby structures. The floor of pastophorion con- 
sisted of beaten earth and medium-sized rubble stone (Fig. 30), while the altar platform 
or bema constructed to the north of the sacristy was composed of reused moulded blocks. 
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As part of the conversion of the 
complex into an early Christian basilica, an 
ablution fountain (2.80m N-S by 2.40m 
E-W) was constructed inside the former 
council hall, on top of the lower rows of the 
west seats. Ihe excavations in Trench BOI 
revealed how one row of pavement slabs was 
removed from west to east across the for- 
mer hall, and replaced afterwards, to allow 
for the construction of a channel composed 
of terracotta water pipes for the evacuation 
of the water from its basin. A 0.35m deep 
and 0.80m wide construction trench was cut 
through the levelling deposits and even part- 
ly through the original mortar foundation of 
the pavement. The pottery from the fill de- 
posits of this trench could be assigned to the 
second and third quarters of the 6" century 
CE, providing a post quem date for the con- 

: i: struction of this water feature. 'The channel 

Fig. 29. View of the statumen : : 07. 

(locus 214) in Trench BAD, itself remained only partly in situ at the west- 
ern edge of the trench, while numerous water 
pipe fragments belonging to the original con- 

duit were found scattered throughout the fill deposits, indicating that it had been purposefully 
destroyed once the fountain went out of use. 


In Trench BO4, a 0.14m deep trench was found, dug into the fill supporting the 
western rows of seats, for the construction of a water channel supplying the ablution foun- 
tain built at the bottom of 
those seats. This channel, 
composed of terracotta wa- 
ter pipes with a diameter of 
0.11m, was still partly in 
place in the east part of the 
excavated area near the top 
of the seats over a length of 
1.35m, but absent in the 
west part where fragments 
of water pipes indicated its 
destruction. The source of 
the conduit could therefore 
not be determined. Ceram- 
ics from the fill of its con- 


struction trench could be Fig. 30. Floor substrate (locus 3) of the 
ascribed to the second to pastophorion with the bema on the left. 
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third quarters of the 6* century CE, confirming the results from Trench BO1. On top of the 
west part of the water channel, abutting the west wall of the complex, several layers of sandy 
silt were present including discarded material such as faunal remains, glass fragments, crustae, 
metal objects, (metallurgic) production waste, as well as pottery typical for the second half of 
the 6" century CE. 


The consistency of 6^ century CE dates of different components of the church (north- 
ern aisle, mosaic floor of the nave, pastophorion, and bema), as well as the complete absence of 
5" century ones, indicated that the early 5^ century CE origin of the basilica can no longer be 
maintained. The water channels and ablution fountain constructed inside the former council 
hall (BO1 and BO4), now serving as forecourt or atrium of the church, proved to originate 
from the same period. 


The newly established chronology of the early Christian basilica suggests that the 
Bouleuterion complex either served its original purpose much longer than was assumed, or 
had some intermediate function, as it is unlikely that this prominent building would have 
remained vacant for more than a century. The establishment of the church in this dominant 
location during the 6* century CE substantially altered the character of the agora. Through 
the contemporary construction of the monumental staircase over the West Portico leading up 
to the atrium of the church (Waelkens er al. 2001: 159-163) it had de facto become a forecourt 
of the Christian basilica. Together with the removal of traditional monuments it changed the 
ideological character of the square (Talloen forthcoming). 


Layout of a sewer 


In the area of the North-East Gate, the original limestone slabs of the early Roman 
Imperial street were almost entirely removed, leaving only one slab in the north-east corner of 
Trench NEG2. This was most probably the result of the construction of a new sewage system, 
laid out underneath the south part of the street, leading down towards the agora. There, it was 
joined with another sewer evacuating water from the ‘tunnel’ passing through the lower floor 
of Terrace Building and turned south to cross the square in its eastern part (Waelkens et al. 
2000: 298). 


Along the southern edge of Trench NEG2, the E-W oriented construction trench of 
the sewer, with a depth of 0.75m, was partly excavated. It was dug through the substrate of 
the pavement, a levelling deposit, and the fills of an earlier pit, into the underlying tephra. The 
fill deposits of this trench consisted of loose brown sandy silt with large amounts of limestone 
rubble, brick fragments, crustae, and mortar remains mixed with pottery and animal bones, 
identifying them as refuse. The ceramics recovered from these loci contained residual pottery 
from the Hellenistic period and the early Roman Imperial era, but could mainly be attributed 
to the second-third quarters of the 6" century CE. The upper part of the fill served as substrate 
of a beaten earth walking level that replaced the limestone pavement to the north of the sewer. 


A second, N-S directed trench on the western edge of NEG2, extending 0.85m E-W 
and 0.60m N-S, was cut through the substrate of the early Roman Imperial street level, and 
into the tephra. It was related to the construction of a channel which emanated from the 
eastern extremity of the south wall of the Terrace Building, just west of the North-East Gate's 
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northern pillar, and connected to the main sewer mentioned above. Ihe excavated fill deposits 
of the pit consisted of loose dark brown sandy silt with small limestone, brick fragments and 
mortar. The recovered pottery was reflective of the area's history. It contained material from 
the Hellenistic period, the Roman Imperial era and the 6^ century CE, the latter providing a 
terminus post quem for the arrangement of the channel. 


Together with a coin of the emperor Justinian (543-565 CE) found in a levelling 
deposit, covering the socle of the north-east Honorific Column, in which the sewer was laid 
out (Waelkens et al. 2000: 303), the results of the control excavations at site NEG situated its 
construction after the middle of the 6" century CE. For the cover of this sewage system numer- 
ous spolia were used, including columns and elements of Doric entablature that most probably 
originated from the porticoes surrounding the square. It also cut through several terracotta 
water channels, like the one excavated in Trench 5 of 2015. 


The sewer was the last major construction on the agora, but it also signalled the begin- 
ning of the end ofthe square as the monumental city centre, as indicated by the dismantlement 
of the porticoes and the disruption of the water supply. Scenarios of abandonment were now 
taking place all around it with the filling of the 6* century CE water basin in the north-west 
corner of the square with refuse, and the dumping of refuse inside the rooms of the North-East 
Building during the late 6^ and 7" centuries CE (Waelkens er al. 2006: 234-235; Poblome er 
al. 2010). The history of the Upper Agora as urban centre came to an end with the 7" century 
CE earthquake that ruined all of the monuments on and around the square, and covered much 
of it with debris. 


Post antique abandonment 


At some point after antiquity, a couple of slabs of the atrium of the Bouleuterion Basil- 
ica were removed in order to dig a pit which even cut through the natural soil, as established in 
the north-western part of Trench BO2 (Fig. 12). The pit had a length of 3.10m (E-W), a width 
of 0.80m (N-S), and a maximum depth of 1.40m. It was filled by deposits including limestone 
fragments, pieces of volcanic tuff, fragments of brick and tile, charcoal and some mortar frag- 
ments. The pottery from this fill could be dated to the first half of the 7^ century CE and to 
the Mid-Byzantine period (10"-13" century CE). The purpose behind this operation remains 
unclear but it indicates activity in the area of the Upper Agora, most probably related to the 
community present within the former urban area at this time (Poblome, Talloen and Kaptijn 
in press). The former city square itself does no longer appear to have fulfilled any central role. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


‘The main goal of this paper was to present the preliminary results of the control ex- 
cavations on and around the Upper Agora which still need to be analysed in further detail in 
order to realise their full meaning for our understanding of the urbanisation process at Sagal- 
assos. Nevertheless, a first examination of the material traces of this process on the agora allow 
for initial statements to be made about the community that shaped it and was shaped by it. 


In spite of the comprehensive nature of the programme of test excavations, the origins 
of Sagalassos are still somewhat elusive. Classical-Hellenistic pottery dating between the 5° 
and early 3“ century BCE was found in several locations in the area of the agora, but mainly 
as residual material. It indicates the presence of a settlement in the vicinity of the agora, but its 
nature and extent remain unclear. 


The location of the clay pits rules out the use of the area as market place during this 
period. As no other area in the city appears to have served as a public square at this time, this 
would imply that there was no urban centre at this location prior to late 3" century BCE. That 
Alexander’s conquest was “followed by a rapid Hellenization in the use of Greek as an official 
language, in municipal institutions and in material culture” (Waelkens 2002: 314) is not borne 
out by the results of the control excavations. Processes of urban community formation, often 
described as the introduction of the polis, only achieved a tangible form from c. 200 BCE on- 
wards through the layout of the first agora, an open square with a walking level of beaten earth. 
This was followed by the construction of the first public buildings in ashlar architecture in its 
immediate vicinity. 


The urbanisation process was brought to the next level at the end of the Hellenistic 
period when the public square was substantially enlarged towards the west and north. 


Around the beginning of our era, the first honorific monuments were constructed on 
the agora, which is rather late compared to cities in other Anatolian regions (Ma 2013). They 
included the honorific columns erected in the four corners of the square. Together with the 
remnants of other early Roman Imperial monuments found in the central part of the agora, 
they mark a significant evolution in the use of the square. The agora, a meeting place of the 
popular assembly, assumed a new socio-political role as a display case for the elite. The city 
council, dominated by the same elite, was housed in a newly built Bouleuterion, moving the 
political function partly away from the agora. 


Sometime afterwards, during the second quarter of the 1* century CE, the square was 
paved over. Moreover, it also became formally defined and enclosed architecturally at this time 
through the construction of porticoes on three sides, a monumentalisation of public squares 
in Asia Minor that enjoyed a great popularity during the Roman Imperial period (Pont 2010: 
181-186). 


Another group of four monuments in the centre of the square was probably erected 
at the turn of the 1* century CE. Updating of the honorific landscape, however, did not only 
comprise the addition of new monuments, but the (selective) removal of earlier ones as well. 
This was established for the early Imperial period as indicated by two monuments that were 
denuded at the time of the paving of the agora, within a few decades after their construction. 
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Apart from the occasional honorific monument and the maintenance of (water) in- 
frastructure, the square remained remarkable untouched until the 6" century. Other than the 
removal of some of these honorific monuments, no major alteration to the agora seems to have 
occurred in late antiquity. This testifies to the continued use and maintenance of the fabric of 
the public square well into the 6" century. Furthermore, it characterises Sagalassos as a city 
that choose to preserve its agora as an open space until the very end of the period. As such, it 
provides a contrast to cities which felt that at least one of their agorai could now be given over 
to other uses (Lavan 2013: 298).The newly available space was taken in by a group of market 
stalls that seem to be regular in design, size, alignment (and tenancy?), suggesting a degree of 
regulation. 


Around the square, building activity was more extensive at this time. The test excava- 
tions inside the former Bouleuterion revealed a 2" or 3" quarter of the 6" century CE terminus 
post quem date for the conversion of the council building into a church. This not only means 
that the central basilica was built about a century later than so far assumed, it also calls into 
question when the council hall became inactive. In any case, it demonstrates the profound 
impact of Christianity on the urban centre, resulting in an ideological transformation of the 
square before its eventual demise in the course of the 7^ century CE. 
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THE AUXILIARY GARRISON OF ASIA PROVINCE 


Julian Bennett 


In memoriam G.L. Cheesman, 14 September 1884-10 August 1915” 


Abstract 


The Roman province of Asia was one of those grouped by some ancient authors as 
being among the inermes provinciae of the Roman Empire. In fact just like all the others in 
this group of unarmed provinces it contained a garrison of auxiliary soldiers, there to help 
maintain internal security. This article catalogues and discusses the limited evidence available 
for the garrison of Asia province in part to correct the still common if often un-stated view that 
it lacked any form of regular Roman military garrison, but also to help in understanding the 
overall Roman ‘Order of Battle’. In addition, it highlights the importance of Eumeneia as one 
of the very few sites in Asia Minor identifiable as the location of a purpose-built Roman fort. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ihe primary intention of this paper is to establish the identities and histories of the 
auxiliary units based in Asia province during the Principate, that is to say, the period be- 
tween the administrative and other reforms of Augustus and those that were introduced by 
Diocletian.' As such this article follows at long remove the seminal work of G.L. Cheesman in 
analysing the epigraphic evidence for the various auxiliary units of the Roman army as a means 
of improving our knowledge of the ‘Order of Battle’ of the Roman army, if especially so here 
with regard to current knowledge of the various provincial garrisons of Asia Minor.” An addi- 
tional aim, though, is to draw attention to the role and indeed the very presence of the Roman 
military in the province, a subject sorely neglected in studies not just of this particular territory, 
but also for most of the other provinces in this region.? That neglect arises in part from the 


” Department of Archaeology, Bilkent University, Ankara, Turkey. I owe many thanks to the library staff at the 
British Institute in Ankara for their patience and help, and I am most grateful to my colleagues Asuman Coskun 
Abuagla and Jacques Morin for reading and commenting on this article: naturally, any mistakes that remain in this 
are the author's entirely. 

” Fellow of New College, Oxford, instigator of modern research into the Roman auxilia, and 2* lieutenant, 10° 
Hampshire Regiment: killed in action on Hill Q in the ‘Battle for Chunuk Bair’, Gallipoli, and with no known 
grave, so commemorated on the Helles Memorial. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori (Hor. Od. 3.2.13). 

' Omitted from any discussion here are the non-auxiliary units epigraphically attested in Asia province, as with, 
for example, the Cohors VII Praetoria stationed at Ephesus (ILS 2051 and 2052), and the legionary detachment on 
service at Aulutrene (Eldere, Dombay Ovasi: cf. Christol and Drew-Bear 1995, 69-79). 

? Cheesman 1914; see also M.P. Speidel 1989, 102-103. 


5 C£ Bennett 20073, for the auxiliary garrison of Lycia-Pamphylia, and Bennett 2012, for that of Cilicia. Further 
articles will explore the evidence for the auxilia in provinces of Galatia and Cappadocia, with a final piece assessing 
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general belief that aside from the two legions and the associated auxiliary units in Cappadocia 
province, especially those forces concentrated along the Upper Euphrates in that territory, the 
Roman military was conspicuous by its absence from the other administrative regions in Asia 
Minor. While it is true that there is a notable dearth of artefacts of any kind relating to the 
Roman army in these territories, one suspects it is also encouraged by a pernicious confidence 
in the authority of Tacitus. His repeated stress in the Histories on how the provinces of Asia 
Minor belonged to that group he termed the inermes provinciae, those that were ‘unarmed’, 
carries with it the implication that they lacked any form of regular Roman military presence.* 


Over six decades ago R.K. Sherk exposed the fallacy of this view in an important work 
on the topic? He demonstrated how Tacitus was in fact stressing the absence of any form of 
legionary presence in these provinces during the Civil War of 68-69, the period he was specif- 
ically writing about. As such Tacitus’ observation is in line with that of Josephus when writing 
of Asia province in the same period: the Jewish renegades comment that the province lacked a 
garrison in Asia province in the last years of Nero’s reign was specifically related to the absence 
of a legionary presence there.5 The point being, as Sherk made clear, that it was wrong to con- 
clude from Tacitus that the inermes provinciae in either Asia Minor or elsewhere in the Roman 
Empire lacked a permanent military presence at any time in their history. Quite simply there 
was a wide variety of evidence available to confirm the presence of one or more auxiliary units 
in each of these 'unarmed' provinces. The fact was, although Sherk did not labour the point, 
that all the provinces in this group were those governed at the time by either an equestrian prae- 
fectus or a senatorial propraetor, officials who, on account of their appointment and status, were 
not eligible to command a legion. More to the point, though, was the actuality that while each 
of the large poleis in Asia Minor doubtless had their own urban police units of paraphylakes, 
there was no contemporary equivalent to a modern police force for the rural areas of region, 
and so these areas required some form of military presence for internal security and duties of 
a like kind. Indeed, this is clearly indicated by certain of the letters sent to the emperor Trajan 
by Pliny the Younger when serving as governor of Pontus-Bithynia. They reveal how, when it 
was necessary, Pliny could call upon men from at least two auxiliary units in his province for 
one or other purpose, such as escort duties when collecting food supplies from a neighbouring 
district, or providing an ‘honour guard’ for the commander of the Pontic fleet.’ 


As it is, in the six decades since Sherk addressed the issue, it has become abundantly 
clear from the epigraphic and sub-literary evidence that regiments of auxilia were regularly em- 


the impact of the Roman army on Anatolia in the Imperial period, a subject provisionally examined in Bennett 2013. 
^ E.g., Tac. Hist. 1.11, 1.16, 2.81 and 83, and 3.5. 

> Sherk 1955, 400-413, esp. 400-401: the precise meaning of the term as used by Tacitus is made most clear in 
Tac. Hist. 1.16 and 2.81 and 83. For an earlier and more general article on the subject of the inermes provinciae see 
Ritterling 1927. 

€ Jos. Bell. Jud. 2.366. 


7 E.g., Ep. 10.19, on the possibility of using soldiers to guard prisoners; 10.21, soldiers on secondment from 
two or more cohortes for service with the praefectus orae Ponticae; 10.27, soldiers guarding a grain shipment from 
Paphlagonia; and 10.106, a mention of the Cohors sexta equestris. Note also Ael. Arist. Rom. Or. 67a, on how in the 
mid-2" century, cavalry and infantry detachments served ex urbe ‘for the protection of whole countries’. 
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ployed as garrisons in all the inermes provinciae. Moreover, in almost every case these regiments 
were of the most common type, that is to say, either cohortes quingenariae peditatae or cohortes 
quingenariae equitatae, units with a paper strength of respectively 480 infantry, or that same 
number of foot soldiers with an additional cavalry force of 120 troopers. It seems, however, 
that there was no ‘by-the-book’ system that determined the type or number of unit supplied 
as a garrison to the individual inermis provincia. However, cohortes equitatae seem to have 
been favoured, their cavalry arm being useful for wide-ranging patrols and as a quick response 
unit if needed to deal with a local emergency. In terms of numbers of units, though, there is 
no obvious pattern. Cilicia, for example, seems to have been provided usually with a single 
cohors, while Bithynia, as we have seen, had at least two cohortes, one at least of these being a 
part-mounted unit, while two seems to have been the normal complement assigned to Thrace 
also, although three were deployed there on occasion.* 


True, it might be conjectured that the exact status of the provincial governor had 
something to do with the number of units he commanded. So, just as a man with proconsular 
status was entitled to 12 /ictores, while five only were provided for one of propraetorian rank,’ 
then perhaps the number of auxiliary units allocated to a province was linked to the status of 
its governor. There is, however, nothing to support such a belief. The cumulative evidence is 
that the size and nature of the auxiliary garrison in any ‘unarmed’ province would naturally 
vary according to the local circumstances. And so, during the Hadrianic period, the ‘unarmed’ 
provinces of Mauretania Tingitania and Caesariensis, both governed by imperial procurators 
of equestrian rank, were provided with 17 and 15 units of auxilia respectively. Moreover, in 
addition to the usual cohortes quingenariae, the garrison of the first of these included a cohors 
milliaria, with between 800 and 1,040 men, depending on whether it was entirely of infantry 
or part-mounted, while alae, 480-strong units entirely of cavalry, were to be found in both 
provinces, such units as a rule being found in a legionary frontier province only.'® These large 
garrisons of varied unit types in the two Mauretanias, each under the overall command of an 
exceptionally trusted imperial appointee, were required simply by the nature of the commands, 
territories bordered by 'desert' on one side and enclosing the type of mountainous terrain that 
proved ideal for brigands. 


With regard to Asia province, one of the two most senior provincial commands during 
the principate — Africa province being the other -, establishing the size and the type of its aux- 
iliary garrison is not a straightforward matter. This is simply because of the paucity of evidence 
relating to the subject compounded by the inherent problems in the interpretation of what 
there is. To begin with, as far as it is known there is but one example for Asia province of what 
modern scholars refer to as a diploma or “Entlassungsurkunde”, those officially certified docu- 
ments confirming the grant of Roman citizenship to a named auxiliaryman on completion of 


* Cilicia: Bennett 2012; Bithynia-Pontus: cf. Plin. £p.10.21; Thrace: Eck and Pangerl 2014a. 
? Vervaet 2007, 131. 


10 C£ Holder, 2003 138, noting the possibility that Hadrianic Mauretania Caesariensis may even been home to an 
ala milliaria, with between 720-864 cavalrymen. 
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his military service."" When complete, these consist of two sheets of bronze measuring between 
10 x 12 and 21 x 16 cm with identical inscribed texts front and back, fastened together with 
a sealed strip containing the seals of the officials who certified them so that a single continu- 
ous text and the name of these officials was visible on the outer faces. Their great value to the 
scholar today is that in addition to naming the recipient and the unit and province in which he 
was serving at the time he was discharged, as well as giving the day, month and year his eman- 
cipation was authorised, they also list, along with other salient points of information, all those 
other units in that same province with men who were eligible for release from military service 
at the same time. As such, a complete diploma provides — in a well-honed phrase — a ‘snapshot’ 
of that province’s garrison on the day it was registered. What these documents cannot do, on 
the other hand, is provide proof for the precise number of auxiliary units in any single province 
at the time it was issued: each one records only that or those units which had members eligible 
for discharge on the date concerned." 


Aside from a scant few literary references, then as might be expected, the bulk of ev- 
idence for the garrison of Asia province comes in the form of inscriptions on stone. However, 
unlike the western parts of the Roman Empire, where members of the Roman army displayed 
a high level of ‘epigraphic consciousness’, in the sense of producing relatively large numbers 
of inscriptions of an official and private nature, members of the Roman military based in the 
Eastern provinces, and in Anatolia in particular, were epigraphically shy. That is to say, there 
are really very few inscriptions relating to the presence of the Roman army in the region, an 
area where a passion for epigraphy — at least in the form of texts inscribed on stone — never 
seems to have taken root amongst either ordinary soldiers or their officers.'? Of what there is, 
some are official inscriptions, in the sense of recording building or other work carried out by a 
unit, while some are private dedications of one form or another, the remainder being funerary 
texts." 


Whatever their precise nature, each of these texts requires careful interpretation as to 
its significance and its relevance or not to the matter we are concerned with here, the garrison 


7 Remarkably few diplomata have been recorded for the seven or so provinces of Asia Minor — less than ten 
altogether, a quite insignificant number when compared with, for example, the over 50 for the period 90-161 
known in 2014 for Moesia Inferior alone. The reason for this lack could be that most auxiliary regiments in Asia 
Minor recruited locally from people who already had citizenship status in their own communities and so needed 
no proof of concomitant Roman citizenship. That said, in Egypt, certain papyrus and wooden tablets seem to have 
served a like purpose to the bronze diplomata known for other provinces (e.g., Mann and Roxan 1988): as the 
evidence suggests the bronze documents were individually purchased, then men recruited and retiring locally may 
not have felt the same need to acquire such a document. 

12 Hence the remarkable contrast between the units listed on a diploma of 100 for Galatia and Cappadocia, which 
names two men from exactly two units, while on the evidence of diplomata for 94, 99, and 100, the standing 
garrison for the province in that year was no less than four alae and 14-15 cohortes. Cf. Eck and Pangerl 2005 (for 
100); id. 2014b (for 99); and Pferdehirt 2004, no. 7, with p. 18 (for 95 and 101). 

» While inscriptions erected by others to honour army officers serving or domiciled in the Eastern provinces are 
fairly common there are remarkably few other military-linked inscriptions in the region. For example, the two- 
legionary province of Cappadocia has produced less than ten ‘military’ texts, whereas a single auxiliary fort in 
Britannia province might produce that number or more. 


14 "The broad range of Roman military inscriptions are discussed in M.A. Speidel 2014a. 
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of Asia province. After all, some at least of the units sent from the Western provinces for service 
in the several wars between Rome and Parthia are likely to have passed through Asia province 
and so could well have left an epigraphic record during their transit. Thus the need to verify if 
a unit epigraphically attested there was present on a formal and ‘permanent basis, or if it was 
simply passing through on its way to somewhere else. This is not an entirely straightforward 
matter where dedications and funerary texts are concerned, and it requires careful analysis of 
the text and of the history of the particular unit to establish especially if it was erected by or 
on behalf of a soldier serving in Asia province rather than one transiting the region — or even 
an army veteran who happened to retire in Asia province after completing his military service 
elsewhere. And once that issue has been determined there remains the matter of establishing 
the date to which such a text belongs. A few contain internal evidence through naming a spe- 
cific emperor: most, however, can only be broadly dated, if at all, by the presence of certain 
epigraphic conventions accepted as having a value in this way, even though this method is 
certainly not fool-proof. Nonetheless, as a general rule, certain mannerisms in the form or 
wording of a specific text may provide at least a broad idea as to the general period it belongs 
to, as with, for example, the practice until around the middle of the 2"“ century of indicating 
the full tria nomina of a Roman citizen, but his nomen and cognomen only on texts belonging 
to the late Antonine and later periods. 


With these caveats in mind, it is time to progress with this narrative focussing on those 
auxiliary units confirmed as being in Asia province on a more than transient basis at some stage 
in its history and so present there as part of the standing provincial garrison. As such, we need 
to reject first from consideration those units epigraphically attested in the province but which 
are highly unlikely — on the basis of current evidence — to have been part of its standing garri- 
son. These are the Alae I Bosporanorum and I Gaetulorum,? and the Cohortes I Bosporanorum, I 
Hispanorum, and I Lepidiana." Thus this article is concerned with the following units in what 
appears to be their rough chronological appearance in the province: the Cohortes Apula civium 
Romanorum, I Claudia Sugambrorum veterana equitata, and I Raetorum equitata. In each case 
a brief history of the relevant unit is given followed by a discussion of the evidence relating to 
their presence in Asia province. 


5 Full-strength alae were never permanently posted outside of the frontier provinces. So, the Decurion of the 7 
Bosporanorum named on an honorific text from Sebaste (Payamalanı: MAMA 11.65) was probably there sourcing 
supplies in connection with the eastern campaigns of Corbulo or Trajan (contra Thonemann 2015, 155, suggesting 
the unit was part of the provincial garrison). The two members of the Ala I Gaetulorum who died at or in the vicinity 
of Aulutrene in the Severan period, on the other hand, did so while the unit was temporarily stationed there to 
deal with local brigands or passing through Asia in connection with one of the ‘Parthian campaigns of the time (cf. 
Christol and Drew-Bear 1995, 79-84). 

16 The Cohortes I Bosporanorum and I Hispanorum, recorded on a honorific text at Ephesus (ZLS 9499 = IK 13.715), 
were part of the garrison of Galatia (cf. Speidel, 1984 14-15 = Speidel 1983, 280-281, and 300). The Cohors I 
Lepidiana, named on a Latin-language funerary text from Magnesia ad Syplum (CIL 3.12251 = ILS 2590 = AE 
1890.159) was presumably transiting Asia province on a journey east: other evidence shows it in Moesia Inferior 
from the 1“ century until at least 127, and it is next recorded on a text dated precisely to 199 from the Cappadocian 
Euphrates at Chorsabia/Carsaga (Melik Chérif: AE 1908.22), subsequently featuring in the Notitia Dignitatum as 
the garrison of Caene-Perembole in Pontus (?Canayer: Not. Dig. Or. 38.35): it was perhaps deployed to the east to 
in connection with the Second Jewish Rebellion or the campaigns of Verus or Severus. 
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Cohors Apula/Apuleia (civium Romanorum)" 


Most Roman auxiliary units were named either for the region or the city where they 
were first embodied and in the case of the Cohors Apula (civium Romanorum) this has to be the 
Apulia region of Italy. Given how the rights of Roman citizenship were extended to the region's 
free-born citizens sometime after the Social War but certainly before the end of the 1* century 
BC, this unit was evidently one of the so-called ‘citizen cohorts’ raised in a period of crisis when 
it was deemed more expedient to recruit a small unit of citizen volunteers rather than a new 
legion. As it is, the earliest evidence for the unit's existence is also the earliest evidence for its 
presence in Asia province, in the form of an inscription from Alexandria Troas. It provides the 
cursus bonorum or list of official positions held by C. Fabricius Tuscus, a former commander 
of the unit and probable native of the place; it reports how he and the unit were involved in 
some form of building activity there. More to the point, in detailing Fabricius’ full civil and 
military career the text allows us to date its composition to sometime in the late Augustan or 
early Tiberian period, while the sequence of commands listed leaves little doubt the unit was 
at Alexandria Troas around the turn of the 1“ century BC.” As such, the text not only attests 
to the involvement of a military unit in the physical foundation of the Augustan colonia at 
Alexandria Troas, but reveals that this particular unit was embodied before the severe military 
losses Rome suffered in the events of AD 6-9, the Bellum Batonianum followed by the Clades 
Variana. These episodes had promoted the creation of at least 18 and perhaps as many as 44 
new cohortes, most on a temporary basis, and designated as either voluntariorum or ingenuorum 
in addition to having the epithet civium Romanorum, so stressing the voluntary nature and 
citizen status of their members.” The absence of either suffix in the title of the Cohors Apula 
thus confirms its creation at an earlier date.” 


The next record of the unit is provided by an incomplete bilingual funerary text found 
at Side recording one Lucius Salvius, son of Lucius, of the Sergia tribus, and a member of 
the (COHOJRTE APULA.” As the text records Lucius’ filiation and tribus he is clearly a 
Roman citizen, while the lack of a cognomen suggests a date before the mid-1* century AD, as 
is also implied by the way his praenomen is transliterated into Greek as Asöktoç rather than 
Aoüktog.” Although at first sight it might seem odd that a Roman citizen should choose to 
enlist in the auxilia this was not an uncommon practice,” and while it could be that Salvius 
had taken Roman citizenship on discharge, the lack of a cognomen tends to favour his being a 


7 Spaul 2000, 21, with Bennett 2007a, 137-139. 

18 AE 1973.501 = 1975.806 = 1978.790 = IK 53.III.34. 

9 PME E18; cf. Brunt 1974; with Speidel 1976, 340: note also Orth 1978, 57-60. 
? Haynes 2013, 46-47. 


1 


N 


Norte also how the text describes Fabricius as prafectus, another pointer to the Cohors Apula having been established 
under a different system from the citizen cohorts of AD 6-9, as until the mid-Imperial period, the commander of a 
cohors voluntariorum or ingenuorum always ranked as tribunus: Le Glay 1972. 


2 AE 1966.478 = IK 44.202. 
> Cf. Speidel 1976, 339; also Holder 1980, 332, and Christol and Drew-Bear 1986, 42. 
^ Cf. Holder 1980, 86-90; also Speidel 1970, with Pferdehirt 2002, 16, and Dobson 1972. 
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citizen from birth. Be that as it may the incomplete nature of the text makes the nature of Salvi- 
us connection with the Cohors Apula quite uncertain, whether as a serving soldier or a veteran. 
But even if Salvius was a retired veteran, his presence at Side points to the possibility at least 
that the Cohors Apula was stationed in Pamphylia at some point in its history: army veterans 
are known to have retired at the place where they were stationed. Working on this basis then 
the unit could well have been re-deployed to Pamphylia in the pre-Flavian period, when that 
region was still part of Galatia. However, as it is not mentioned on any of the four diplomata for 
Galatia-Cappadocia issued between 99 and 101,” this allows for the probability that it became 
the garrison of Lycia-Pamphylia during the Flavian reorganisation of the Anatolian provinces.” 


Wherever the Cohors Apula was stationed when Salvius funerary text was erected at 
Side, by the later Hadrianic period it was clearly in Cappadocia. This is shown by its inclusion 
in the army led by L. Flavius Arrianus, governor of that province from 131 to 137, for his 
pre-emptive campaign in 135 against the Alani. In the "Extaétc kata AA&voov, Arrian's own 
literary account of that venture, he twice mentions a unit he terms the AnbAavot, recording 
that it was then under the command of one Secundinus, an otherwise unknown praefectus." 
Given how, as already mentioned, the Cohors Apula is not named on any of the four known 
diplomata for Galatia-Cappadocia of early Trajanic date, it was perhaps re-deployed to Cap- 
padocia (presumably from Lycia-Pamphylia) in connection with Trajans Parthian War, or 
possibly later, in connection with Hadrian’s visit to Cappadocia province in about 123 to avert 
through diplomacy a perceived Parthian threat to the region.” 


Nothing more is known about the Cohors Apula until the very end of the 45 century, 
when it is listed in the Notitia Dignitatum as the Cohors Apuleia civium Romanorum, with its 
station at Ysiporto (?Araklıçarşısı) on the Pontic coast.” The appellation civium Romanorum 
added to the unit’s name in this text indicates that at some point in the unit’s history it had re- 
ceived a block grant of Roman citizenship for all its’ then serving non-citizen members. As the 
unit itself was formed originally from citizens of Apulia, all of whom had Roman citizenship 
at that time, there would be no need for this agnomen to appear in the original title. Thus it 


25 Pferdehirt 2004, no. 7, with p. 17, discussing a currently unpublished example; also Eck and Pangerl 2005; and 
id. 2014b. 


?* On the formation of Lycia-Pamphylia, see Bennett 2011. 
U Arr. Ekt. 7 and 14. 
?* For the extensive re-deployments necessitated by that campaign see, e.g., Bennett 2010. 


? HA Hadr. 12.8, and 21, 11-13. It was on this occasion that the Cappadocians presented the emperor with a 
number of slaves for military service, although in what capacity they were intended to serve the needs of the army is 
unclear: perhaps as army servants, slaves being proscribed by law from entering military service, although Augustus, 
for one, is known to have used freed slaves in his army. On this matter in general see also Bennett 2007b, 136-139. 
? Not. Dig. Or. 38.34. There is no consensus concerning the exact location of Ysiporto, a settlement, which — to 
add to the confusion — appears to be identical with one named in other sources as either Psoron Limen, Hyssos, 
Sousarmia, and Sousourmena: e.g., Wheeler 2012, 646: but note that many of the geographical locations suggested 
by that author generate seemingly from misconceptions regarding the sources, possibly compounded by a lack of 
familiarity with the region (cf. Braund 1995); even so, despite its several flaws and errors, and its misrepresentations 
and speculations (cf. M.A. Speidel 2014b, 631), the article remains the most recent and comprehensive attempt at 
locating and identifying the places listed in Not. Dig. Or. 38. 
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represents a block award for some meritorious action, perhaps bravery in the field, or simply for 
showing loyalty to the reigning emperor at a time of crisis.*' In that case it was clearly awarded 
at a time when there were no more Apulian or other Roman citizens in its ranks, and certainly 
before 212, when Caracalla’s Constitutio Antoniniana granted Roman citizenship to all free- 
born people in the Roman Empire.” 


Cohors I Claudia Sugambrorum veterana eguitata” 


The Sugambri, a Germanic tribe centred on the Lippe valley region, are first attested in 
the historical record in connection with Caesar’s campaigns in North-western Gaul, and were a 
focus of his sally across the Rhine in 55 BC to “intimidate the Germans, punish the Sugambri, 
[and] to relieve the Ubians from Suebic harassment.”™ They were evidently a tribe with some 
martial standing. In 16 BC, they crossed the Rhine with their allies, the Tencteri and Usipetes, 
and defeated M. Lollius, the consular governor of Gallia Belgica, capturing the eagle standard 
of the Legio Vin the process.” A further speculative foray into Roman territory followed in 12 
BC, causing so much alarm that Nero Claudius Drusus, Augustus’ stepson, was despatched to 
deal with them, leading two successful campaigns into their territory in 11 and 10 BC.” 


Exactly when Rome began to recruit regiments of auxilia from among the tribe is 
uncertain. However, at least one cohort of Sugambrians was in existence by AD 26, for Tacitus 
refers to Sugambrae cohortis in his account of Sabinus campaign from Moesia into Thrace that 
year.” As it is, the tribe is known to have provided men for at least three cohortes, namely that 
we are concerned with here, the Cohors I Claudia Sugambrorum veterana equitata, and also 
the like-numbered 7 Claudia Sugambrorum tironum, along with a III Sugambrorum.* The 
numeral attached to the last of these allows for the possibility that there were also a ZI and ZI 
Sugambrorum, to fill the sequence, although it may have been simply that the existence of the 
first two did away with the need for a ‘third’ cohort of Sugambrians. 


Be that as it may, the respective agnomina of the first two, veterana and tironum, was 
most likely meant to identify the first as a time-tried unit, and the other as a ‘probationary’ 
one, in the sense of being the ‘junior’ of the two. Indeed, both being assigned to the garrison 
of Moesia in the Flavian period, the one before the other, might explain the presence of these 
agnomina in their titles, although as it is, they both make their first appearance on two parallel 


? C£. Maxfield 227-233. 


> Four instances suggest themselves for its award: service in Trajan’s Parthian War; or in that of Lucius Verus; or 
faithfulness in the 175 rebellion of Avidius Cassius; or service in Severus’ Parthian campaigns. 


33 Spaul 2000, 245-246. 

34 Caes. Bel, Gal. 4.16.2-3 and 4.18.2-19.4. 

55 Vell. Pat. Hist. Rom. 2.97.1; Dio Rom. Hist. 54.20.4-5. 
3° Dio Rom. Hist. 54, 32-33. 

97 Tac. Ann. 4.47. 

38 For these two units, see Spaul 2000, 246 and 247. 
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diplomata for the province issued in the same year, 75.” After Domitian divided Moesia into 
two separate commands they both became part of the garrison of Moesia Inferior, but neither 
is listed with the title Claudia until much later, this first appearing for the tironum on a diploma 
for 111, and for the veterana on one of 134. “ The absence of the imperial nomen from earlier 
diplomata is best explained by the way in which the scribes responsible for these documents 
often substantially abbreviated unit names when dealing with the demand to list several regi- 
ments in the available space. As such, then, the imperial nomen Claudia may have been a part 
of the formal title from a much earlier period, pointing to the possibility that they were raised 
during the reign of Claudius himself, or that he authorised the award of his nomen to these regi- 
ments for their service in a campaign perhaps the annexation of Thrace in 43. “ Either occasion 
would fit with the two units having men ready for discharge in the year 75. 


Whatever the reason for the inclusion of the imperial nomen in the titles of these two 
units of Sugambrians, the existence of two cohortes with virtually identical titles results in some 
specific problems in tracing their individual histories. Except, that is, that the tironum was 
clearly re-deployed sometime after 116 to become part of the permanent garrison of Syria, the 
transfer most probably taking place in connection with Trajan’s Parthian War.” The veterana, 
on the other hand, is registered on a series of diplomata for Moesia Inferior issued in the years 
97, 99, 111, 134, 135, 145, 146, (2)147, (2)155, and (?)157,? although a brief re-deployment 
to Asia province under Hadrian is signalled an altar found at Eumeneia (Isıklı). The altar itself 
is dedicated to Juppiter Optimus Maximus, the ‘good health’ of the emperor Hadrian, the 
Senate and the People, and the Cohors I Claudia Sugambrorum veterana equitata, and was set 
up by M. Iulius Pisonianus, the praefectus of the unit, ‘in fulfilment of a vow’ after ‘bringing’ 
the unit to Asia ‘from the fort at Montanensi in Moesia Inferior.“ Unfortunately nothing in 
the text provides any closer way of dating it within the reign of the emperor Hadrian.” The 
gaps in the diplomata for Moesia Inferior, though, would, in theory, allow for it having been in 
Asia province at some point between either 116 and 134 or 134-145. There again, a date in the 
latter part of Hadrian’s reign is indicated by a series of cistophori minted at Eumeneia sometime 
after 128,“ for as is well known, the arrival of a military garrison often stimulated an increase in 


? Veterana: RMD 2, for 28/4/75; tironum: Weiß 2008, 270-273, and Eck and Pangerl 2008, 318-321. 
40 RMD 222. 


^' C£. Matei-Popescu 2010/2011, 209, for the suggestion, derived from Tac. Ann. 3.39.1, that these and other 
Moesian units named Claudia may have been awarded this in 46 or 47 for their service under Cotys I in the 
Crimean Bosporus. 

? Cf Weiss 2006, 277-278. 

5 E.g., CIL 16.44, for 14/9/99; RMD 222, for 25/9/111; CIL 16.78, for 2/4/134; Eck and Pangerl 2009, 541-542, 
for 135; RMD 399, for 7/4/145, RMD 270, for 146; Weiß 2008, 307-309 for (?) 147; RMD 414, for 155; and 
RMD 50, for (?)157. 

^ AE 1927.95; PME 1.95; Buckler et al. 1926, 74-75, no. 201; Christol and Drew-Bear 1987, 58. On Pisonianus, 
see PME 95. 

^ Pisonianus describes himself as a citizen of Tyre, which is described as being metropolis Phoenices et Coeles Syriae. 
The title was once thought to have been assumed in about 129, but is now known to have been in use from at least 
102: cf. Thonemann 2015, 153, n. 50. 

46 Metcalf 1980, 62-63, with certain examples dateable to after 128/129. 
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local coin production.“ Be that as it may, the most likely occasion for the temporary transfer of 
the Cohors I Claudia Sugambrorum veterana equitata to Asia was in association with the closing 
stages of the Second Jewish Rebellion of 132-136, presumably replacing a unit that had been 
posted from Asia further to the east for service in connection with that campaign. 


Cohors I Raetorum equitata (Gordiana)* 


The Alpine region known to the Romans as Raetia was the home of several tribes 
whose precise ethnicity and relationship to one another is unclear. Taken under Roman control 
in 15 BC,? the available evidence reveals that in later decades at least eight and in all probabil- 
ity ten if not more cohortes were recruited with the title Raetorum. Uncertainty over the exact 
number is caused by evidence pointing to at least two and perhaps even three quite separate 
cohortes each numbered and named as / Raetorum, one of which, as we will see, was most cer- 
tainly based in Asia province.” 


The obvious point at which to start any analysis of the evidence, and so determine 
how many Cohortes I Raetorum existed, from which we might identify that serving in Asia 
province, is with the earliest known record for such a unit. A diploma issued in Moesia on 28 
April 75 to an Antiochene named Heras on his discharge from the Cohors I Raetorum provides 
what is needed here.” It has been assumed that when Heras was recruited into the auxilia, in 
about the year 50, the Cohors I Raetorum was based in Syria province, on the basis that aux- 
iliary regiments recruited required locally through a dilectus, and that the unit redeployed to 
Europe in the army that Mucianus took there from the east in 68.” However, a recent analysis 
has shown how in the early principate, so-called local recruitment! into the auxilia is unlikely 
to have been a major factor when maintaining auxiliary units at their nominal strength.” So, 
for example, a papyrus dated to September 117 details how some 125 recruits were despatched 
from Asia province to Egypt to help bring the Co/ors I Lusitanorum up to its full strength, pre- 
sumably because the unit had suffered heavy losses in the Jewish rebellion of 116.“ In that case 
the presence of a Syrian in the Cohors I Raetorum need not mean that it was ever deployed in 
that province. More tellingly, in this case, though, there is good literary and other evidence to 
show that at least until the time of Vespasian, and even long after, it was common practice for 
auxiliary regiments to serve in the province or region where they were originally embodied.” 


^ E.g. Ziegler 1996. 


48 Spaul 2000, 276-8, lists the raw data for three units named Cohors I Rateorum, although as will be shown, there 
were three with the like number and name. 


® Dio Rom. Hist. 54.22.3-4. 
50 For an earlier discussion of the problem see Overbeck 2001, 274. 
5 RMD 2. 


> C£. Speidel 1984, 278-279, and Matei-Popescu 2001/2002, 222-223, both arguing for a connection with events 
described in Tac. Hist. 2.82-83. 


53 Haynes 2013, 121-134, esp. 133-134. 
* Fink 1971, no. 74. 
5 Cf Haynes 2013, 61, with 121-122. 
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Thus all the early Raetian cohortes are likely to have served initially in their own home region 
or, at the very least, in an adjacent territory. 


The later history of this Moesian-based Cohors 7 Raetorum is unknown, but by the 
Trajanic period, there is clear evidence for the existence of two cohortes sharing the number 
and name. One has the additional titles equitata civium Romanorum pia fidelis, indicating it 
was a part-mounted cohors, and it is registered as serving in Germania Inferior at various dates 
between 98 and 152.“ The second like named and numbered unit was a regular infantry cohors 
that lacked any form of agnomen, and is recorded in Raetia itself on diplomata issued between 
105 and 157.” One of these two will presumabİy be the lineal descendant of the Cohors I Rae- 
torum already discussed, but there is no way of identifying which. 


Where a significant complication arises, though, is with the wide variety of evidence 
for what must almost certainly be a third Cohors I Raetorum that was also an equitate unit and 
which is recorded as serving in Cappadocia and Asia at various dates between 135 and the 
390’s. This unit can only be identical with either the like-named unit one in Germania Infe- 
rior or that in Raetia (assuming it was equitate) if it — or both? — served on an exceptionally 
peripatetic basis. This seems highly unlikely, as by the High Principate, most auxiliary units 
had long settled down in permanent bases which they only left when they were temporarily or, 
on rare occasions, permanently posted to another province in a time of crisis. Thus we should 
conclude that the Cohors I Raetorum equitata registered in Asia Minor between the Hadrianic 
and Theodosian periods represents an entirely separate and so third unit with the same name. 


‘The earliest evidence for the existence of this third Cohors I Raetorum equitata is like- 
wise the earliest evidence for its presence in Asia Minor, namely its inclusion in the army that 
Arrian, governor of Cappadocia, assembled for his foray against the Alani in 135. Although 
described in the text simply as the ‘First Raetians’, the text makes it clear that it was an equitate 
unit for its troopers were included in the mounted forces preceding the infantry on the march 
against the Alani,” its part-mounted status also being confirmed, as we will see below, by an 
inscription found at Eumeneia 


The next securely dated element of evidence for the unit comes in the form of the 
single known diploma for Asia province.” It was issued towards the end of the year 148, most 
probably between September and December, to a time-served soldier named Lualis, son of 
Mamas, who gives his origin as Isauria.° At the time Lualis was recruited, in about 123, Isauria 
was still part of Galatia, allowing for the possibility that if he was recruited directly into this 
regiment, it was attached to the garrison of that province at the time. In which case the unit’s 
absence from the diplomata issued between 99 and 101 for Galatia-Cappadocia might indicate 


“ E.g., RMD 216, for 20/2/98; RMD 239, for 20/8/127, and RMD 408, for 5/9/152. 


” E.g., CIL 16.55, for 30/6/107; RMD 229, for 16/8/116; RMD 386, for 30/10/139; RMD 387, for 11-12/140; 
and RMD 170, for 28/9/157. 


55 Arr. Ekt. 1. 
» First published and discussed in Overbeck 2001, subsequently reported as RMD 100. 


60 Tt is not clear from the diploma if Lualis stated origin was simply the general region of Isauria, or one of the two 
homonymous poleis in that region, namely Isauria Nova and Isauria Vetus. 
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that it was based elsewhere in that period: except, of course, that as noted already, the absence 
of a unit from any one diploma may simply be because it had no soldiers ready for discharge 
on that date concerned.°! 


Either way, the diploma makes it quite clear that our Cohors I Raetorum was re-de- 
ployed from Cappadocia to Asia province sometime before 148. And as a series of later inscrip- 
tions report its presence at Eumeneia in Asian Phrygia until at least the early 3" century, we can 
reasonably speculate that it moved there to replace the Cohors I Claudia Sugambrorum veterana 
equitata whenever that unit returned to Moesia Inferior, apparently in the early Antonine pe- 
riod. That said, the first dated record of the unit at Eumeneia is a Latin-language building in- 
scription of the year 196 recording how it had rebuilt their castrum there after this collapsed in 
an earthquake.” As it is, there is every chance that the poorly built 90 m. length of wall still vis- 
ible at the edge of modern 
Isıklı may survive from this 
re-building. With parts still 
standing up to 3 m. high 
in places, it is built mainly 
in the coursed rubble ma- 
sonry style familiar from 
other Roman-period struc- 
tures in Asia Minor, and al- 
though now lacking almost 
all its facing material, it 
certainly incorporates re- 
used masonry as might be 
expected in the rebuilding 
of such a wall following on 
from a severe earthquake 
(Figs. 1 and 2). 


Fig 1. External face of the probable Roman fort wall at Igikli showing 
re-used masonry (photograph courtesy of B. Claasz Coockson). 


©! "The relevant diplomata are referenced above, n. 14. 


62 AE 1995, 1511 = CIL 3.14192 = MAMA 4.328; cf. Christol and Drew-Bear 1995, 64. The site of the fort 
has been provisionally identified as an area measuring some 90 x 90 m. at the edge of modern Isıklı, delineated 
by a clearly Roman-period 2-3 m. high coursed rubble wall built with some re-used masonry: cf. Ballance 1995, 
188-190. Ballance noted also that this area was half that required the area needed for a fort garrisoned by a cohors 
peditata, and Thonemann (2015, 154) has suggested that the fort may have been half-size as one half of the unit 
was permanently outposted at Ephesus. Personal inspection by the writer with B. Claasz Coockson in 2008 suggests 
it is much more likely that if this length of wall does belong to the re-built Severan-period castrum of the Cohors I 
Raetorum, it is all that remains from a much larger complex. 


65 Balance 1995, 188-190, in reporting this structure thought that it defined one side of an area measuring some 90 
x 90 m., noting also that this area was half that required for a fort garrisoned by a cohors peditata, while Thonemann 
(2015, 154) has suggested that the fort may have been half-size as one half of the unit was seconded permanently to 
Ephesus. Personal inspection by the writer with B. Claasz Coockson in 2008 suggests it is much more likely that i£ 
this length of wall does belong to the re-built Severan-period castrum of the cobors I Raetorum, it is all that remains 
from a much larger complex. 
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In terms of dated 
inscriptions, the Cohors I 
Raetorum deployed in Asia 
province features next in 
the epigraphic record on 
a Latin-language inscrip- 
tion from Ephesus that 
can be assigned broadly to 
the reign of Caracalla, and 
set up by members of the 
unit to honour L. Lucilius 
Pansa Priscillianus, proc- 
urator Augusti provinciae 
Asiae at the time.“ These 
men, however, were pre- 
sumably on detached duty 


Fig 2. Inner face of the probable Roman fort wall at Isıklı showing its from their home base, as 
coursed rubble construction (photograph courtesy of B. Claasz Coockson). clear evidence that this was 


Eumeneia is provided by a 
number of other inscriptions from there. For example, a Greek-language honorific text set up 
there by the ‘boule and the people’ of Eumeneia for Aelius Asklepiodotos, who is described 
thereon as yetdiapyos YOPTNs aporng Paitav Topötovfiç or 'cheiliarchos of the Cohors I Rae- 
torum Gordiana 5” In this case, the presence of the agnomen ‘Gordiana indicated that the unit 
had been honoured by the emperor Gordian III between during his reign, from 240-244, for 
some unknown service: as the unit is unlikely to have stressed the honour under later emperors, 
then it helps date the text probably to that specific period.‘ That aside, a notable feature of the 
text is in how it follows a practice common in the Greek-speaking Eastern provinces through 
in distinguishing Asklepiodotos, whose actual rank was praefectus, or Enapxog in Greek, with 
the title xeiXiapyog, literally the commander of a 1,000 men’, this being the Greek equivalent 
of tribunus, the official title of a man who commanded one of the citizen cohorts or a dou- 
ble-strength cohors milliaria. 


In addition to the two dateable texts from Eumeneia recording the Cohors I Raetorum 
just cited, the place has produced three others that refer directly to members of the unit, fur- 
ther confirming its long-term presence there. One of these is another Greek-language honorary 
text set up by the ‘boule and people’ of Eumeneia, in this case to a [P]. Aelius Faustianus, who 
is described thereon as yetdiapyosg xopmg Ekme Tonavöv Kai yoptns Ekmnç Pattóv, and 
so 'cheiliarchos of the Cohors VI Hispanorum and Cohors I Raetorum’.°’ The reference here to 


“© AE 1988.1023, with Demougin 1990; also Christol and Drew-Bear 1995, 64-65. 
65 MAMA 11.28. 


66 Fitz 1983, 168, where it is noted that most units awarded this title were stationed in areas threatened by the 
Sarmatians and so these units at least probably won theirs for service against that tribe. 


7 IGR 4.728; PME F.104. 
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Faustianus command of the Cohors VI Hispanorum as well as the Cohors I Raetorum should not 
be taken to indicate, however, that he was in charge of both simultaneously. If that were the 
case there would be no need to repeat his rank in association with both units, and so this part 
of the text is essentially an acknowledgment of his transfer from the one to the other. Once 
again, it is to be observed how the honorand has been inappropriately elevated to the rank of 
xeiNlapyxog or tribunus instead of being described as £napyoc, for praefectus. 


The two other texts from Eumeneia that record specifically the Cohors I Rateorum are 
both Greek-language funerary monuments. One commemorates a Julius Papia, who describes 
himself as being innet OmA0@vAGE oneip[ng zlpomç Pav, or “cavalryman and weapons 
custodian’ (custos armorum) of the Cohors I Raetorum, and who set up the memorial ‘for himself 
while he was alive and for my nephew Menecrates, son of Gaius'.^ A lady named Polla set up 
the second of these texts, in this case to commemorate her ‘husband’ Antonius, otpatıorng 
oneipng TPaTHS Potröv, that is, ‘a soldier in the Cohors I Raetorum'. To these we might add 
two other texts from Asia province recording deceased cavalrymen who are likely to have been 
members of this unit. One, from Maeonia in Lydia, commemorates a trooper named Aurelius 
Nicias, and reports how he was now 'deprived of the good company of his messmates at Ephe- 
sus’; the other, as yet unpublished, from Phrygian Hierapolis (Kochisar), was set up by a decu- 
rion named Nicator to an Aurelius Menander. In both cases the presence of the nomen Aurelius 
suggests men who received their citizenship under the Constitutio Antoniniana, in which case 
they should be members of the Cohors I Raetorum equitata as that was the only unit recorded 
in the province in the Severan period.” 


Discussion 


The evidence as it currently stands, though it is hardly definitive, indicates that dur- 
ing the principate, the governor of the proconsular province of Asia was normally allotted a 
single cohors quingenaria, either peditata or equitata, for maintaining security in the area under 
his command. ‘The initial imperial period garrison of Asia province was the Cohors Apula, the 
unit likely remaining there until the Flavian or Trajanic period when apparently transferred to 
Lycia-Pamphylia. There remains the possibility, though, that during the early Flavian period 
the garrison of Asia province may have consisted of two or more auxiliary regiments. Such is 
suggested from the way that Vespasian’s proconsul of Asia, T. Clodius Eprius Marcellus, was 
kept in post for a triennium instead of the usual single year. A prolongation such as this, well 
beyond the usual term limit, points to the likelihood of some serious unrest in the region that 


68 IGR 4.736, an inaccurate reading, corrected as MAMA 11.33. On the responsibilities of the custos armorum see 
Speidel 1992; also Breeze 1976, 132, where it is noted that there this was a post held by a principalis. 

© CIG 3902q = IGR 4, 729: cf. Thonemann, 155-156, for other possibly relevant texts at Eumeneia and in the 
immediate region. 

70 Aurelius Nicias: TAM 5/1.474, with Christol and Drew-Bear 1995, 65, n.57; Aurelius Menander: cf. Thonemann 
2015, 155. 
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demanded a firm and experienced hand,” and so, perhaps, a larger than usual military force 
to deal with this. 


Be that as it may, there is, as yet, no evidence for a garrison in Asia province between 
the departure of the Cohors Apula sometime in the later 1" century and the arrival under 
Hadrian — and at that on a temporary basis only — of the Cohors I Claudia Sugambrorum 
veterana equitata. A military presence of some kind in addition to the Praetorians stationed 
at Ephesus must have existed, but the vagaries of the epigraphic record in Anatolia mean that 
there is no evidence for such. On the other hand, as the 7 Claudia Sugambrorum was in Asia 
province on a temporary basis only, it is logical to conclude it was redeployed there to replace 
a unit transferred elsewhere. As is still the case today, the transfer of even a single military unit 
over a significant distance required a major effort and expense on the part of the responsible 
authorities, and is almost always done in response to a critical situation crisis that requires the 
immediate despatch of reinforcements. Thus the temporary redeployment of the 7 Claudia 
from Moesia Inferior to Asia province, as the replacement for that province’s regular standing 
garrison, is best explained as taking place in connection with Second Jewish Rebellion. 


One consequence of this transfer was to provide us today with the first piece of ep- 
igraphic evidence for a permanent Roman military presence at Eumeneia. And yet, there are 
indications that it had been the home of a military garrison from at least the Neronian period. 
This should, in one sense, come as no surprise given the strategic location of Eumeneia, on 
an important route from the Maeander valley proper into Phrygia. This was clearly what per- 
suaded Attalus II Philadelphus to create a polis there shortly after his accession in 159/158 BC. 
Like his brother Eumenes II, for whom Eumeneia was named, Attalus II was keen to secure 
control of and access to the borderland between Pergamene territory and that controlled by 
the Galatians.” But added to the strategic considerations that made the location so desirable 
to Attalus was how the site chosen for the new polis also controlled an extensive agricultural 
and other resource-rich territory between the lower Glaucus and its confluence with the Upper 
Meander. As such, the combination of Eumeneia’s location in terms of providing direct access 
to and beyond Phrygia along with its large and productive territory may well have suggested 
itself to the Roman administration as a logistics centre in connection with Roman campaigns 
much further to the east. 


The thing is that a relatively extensive series of coins were minted at Eumeneia under 
Nero and Domitian, and as already noted, an increase in the production and issue of local 
coinage in Asia Minor is often an indication of the arrival of a substantial military contingent at 
a place, usually where there was no such presence previously. In this case, then, we might tenta- 
tively suggest that the initial decision to position a Roman garrison at Eumeneia was occasioned 
by the need to collect and provide supplies for, at first, the eastern campaigns of Corbulo, and 
then for the substantial garrison established in Galatia-Cappadocia by Vespasian.” As has been 


7! Dräger 1993, 39-65. 
7 Cf. Thonemann 2015, 170-177, with Mitchell 1993, 26, for the political context. 
7? Note Thonemann 2015, 151-152, who also raises the possibility ofa Roman military presence at Eumeneia from 


the Vespasianic period, but without detailing his reasons. 
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discussed elsewhere in connection with this issue, the sudden demands imposed on a region 
by the presence of a substantial military force would have placed an enormous and immediate 
pressure on local methods of supply.” Thus it may well have been the case that, as at Gordion 
in Galatia, Eumeneia served as a major logistical centre for the Roman army in Anatolia in the 
Neronian-Flavian/Trajanic period.” 


In fact Eumeneia could well have operated in such a scheme of things into later times. 
While we can reasonably assume that, once established, the garrison of Cappadocia received 
its supplies from local sources, there is a school of thought that Central Anatolia probably 
played in supplying the Roman army in other regions, at least with goods that could be safely 
transported over long distances.”° This might explain the establishment in the early 2” century 
of what was a highly-organised production centre for the making of either wine or olive oil at 
Hendek Kale, within the territory of Eumeneia, and so a facility conceivably created on behalf 
of the Roman military for the local production of these much-need commodities, essential 
in the regular diet of the Roman army." Whether that was the case or not, on the evidence 
of the visible ceramics the complex at Hendek Kale was operating when the / Claudia was at 
Euemenia and continued to do so into the later 2" century, by when the Cohors I Raetorum 
was based there. 


Whether or not there was a direct relationship between the military garrison at Eume- 
neia and the production centre at Hendek Kale, the deployment of the Cohors I Raetorum, in, 
probably, the early Antonine period, testifies to the desire to maintain a military presence at the 
location. Indeed, as it was, a military presence was evidently required there during the reign of 
Septimius Severus to deal actively with a long period of substantial unrest at that time in the 
region as a whole. The many letters Septimius Severus wrote to the various communities of 
Asia Minor concerning these disturbances testify to their widespread scale, ” while the creation 
of a short-lived military base at Alutrene, on the road to Apollonia, provides evidence for how 
this unrest affected the region around Eumeneia.” 


Exactly how long Eumeneia served as a military base for the / Raetorum, certainly still 
present there in the early 3" century, or as the home for any replacement unit, cannot be de- 
termined on the evidence to hand. Nonetheless, what we can point to is the major impact the 
presence of a Roman military garrison made on the place. As we have already seen, production 
of the local coinage peaked under Nero and the Flavians, and did so again in the late Hadrianic 
period, and was to do so one more time in the Antonine period. It is likely that Eumeneia’s 
increasing inclusion in the Roman monetisation process was reflected in local construction 


74 Cf. Bennett 2013. 

75 See Bennett and Goldmann 2009. 
7° Cf. Mitchell 2005. 

7 Bennett and Claasz Cookson 2009. 


78 MAMA 11.27, a fragmented bilingual rescript and petition to a Severan emperor is perhaps related to these 
disturbances, given how there are many examples of such texts from Asia Minor that relate to local rebellions. See 
also Wolff 2003, 199-210, on the growing for stationarii at this time and later serving as local police forces. 


7 Christol and Drew Bear 1987, with id. 1988. 
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and civic activities, although precise evidence for these is scant. But there again, given how in 
the mid 1“ century BC, a polis such as Tralles, comparable in many ways in size and potential 
prosperity to Eumeneia, received annual revenues of 225,000 denarii from its inhabitants,*° 
then the impact of a permanent military base at Eumeneia, with soldiers receiving regular dis- 
bursements of money, must have significantly impacted on the local economy. How this did 
so is a matter for others to examine. Here it is sufficient to note that Eumeneia takes first place 
in Asia Minor with regard to the relatively large corpus of military-related inscriptions it has 
produced. Those directly relevant to this article have all been reviewed above, but it would be 
remiss not to conclude this essay without making reference to the seven or so others from the 
place referring to serving soldiers or veterans, none of them naming the unit they belonged to, 
but which display through their choice of style and language — Greek and/or Latin — the impact 
of the Roman military on local life, a subject to be discussed in more details elsewhere.*! 
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A RELIQUARY CROSS FROM NORTHWEST ANATOLIA: 
Reflections on Mortuary Practice, Literacy, and Spelling Variants 


Tasha Vorderstrasse 


Abstract 


This paper will examine a Middle Byzantine reliquary cross found in a cemetery 
at Barcin in the western Marmara region and try to examine the significance of reliquary 
crosses in their archaeological and linguistic contexts. Byzantine reliquary crosses represent an 
important aspect of the material culture of the medieval period, not simply in the Byzantine 
world, but also in the lands beyond its borders, where such reliquary crosses were viewed as a 
desirable luxury object. Despite their clear importance within and without Byzantine culture, 
however, reliquary crosses have received less attention than one might expect. Further, they are 
generally not analyzed except as objects denoting the spread of Byzantine culture amongst its 
neighbors or as signs of a Christian population in an archaeological record otherwise devoid 
of such signs of religious affiliation. 


INTRODUCTION 


The reliquary cross under discussion here is made from bronze and reliquary crosses 
of this type have been discussed thoroughly by Pitarakis (2006a). Her study, although com- 
prehensive, is not exhaustive and there are various aspects of reliquary crosses that she does 
not discuss. In particular, she does not address the issue of the inscriptions on the crosses, 
except to note when they are particularly “retrograde.” Therefore, the significance of the small 
inscriptions on this and other crosses for Byzantine literacy and spelling variants has not been 
addressed. She is not alone in her lack of treatment of these short inscriptions, however. Byz- 
antine literacy remains an understudied topic in general and the significance of short inscrip- 
tions on objects such as reliquary crosses for the study of literacy has remained unexplored. 
This article argues that further study of short inscriptions such as these can provide us with 
insights into the use of these objects in funerary contexts and the literacy of the low level elites 
in Asia Minor. The reliquary cross from Barcin is not a unique small find, rather it is a good 
representative of crosses found throughout Anatolia and therefore can be said to be typical of 
certain types of inscribed jewelry which were used amongst the Middle Byzantine population. 


This article will begin by discussing the site of Barcin in the Middle Byzantine pe- 
riod and examining its cemetery, which has one particularly interesting feature, a skull pit. 


” The author would like to thank J.J. Roodenberg for granting permission to publish the cross from Barcın. This 
paper was presented to the Late Antique and Byzantine Studies Workshop at the University of Chicago and thanks 
are also due to the members of the audience and their feedback on the ideas outlined here, as well as to Brian Muhs, 
Lynn Welton, and Kristine Larison with whom certain aspects of this paper were discussed. I would also like to 
thank Sophie Moore for providing me with a copy of the Korsvoll Honors Thesis. 
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Although the reliquary cross was found next to an inhumation grave and not the skull pit 
itself, determining how the cemetery functioned remains problematic and has interesting im- 
plications for Byzantine mortuary practice. The reliquary cross will then be discussed with its 
short inscription before turning to a discussion of Byzantine literacy and spelling variants. It 
concludes with several suggestions for future research on burial practices and the use of short 
texts to provide us with information about literacy. 


MIDDLE ByZANTINE BARCIN 


The site of Barcin is located in northwest Anatolia in the Marmara region in what is 
now Turkey (Fig. 1). The major cities in this region during the Byzantine period were Nicom- 
edia (Izmit/Kocaeli), Prusa (Bursa), Nicaea (Iznik), and the Byzantine capital Constantinople, 
which were located on the trade routes between Europe, Asia Minor, and the Levant. Other 
urban centers were also present, as well as villages that cannot now be located (Lefort 1995; 
Foss 1996: 1, 13; Bondoux 2003: 380-408; Lefort 2003; Beker-Nielsen 2008: 18-19; Korsvoll 
2008: 6; Belke 2010: 48-52, 59; Belke 2013: 87-95; Griinbart 2013. For the region in the 
Roman period and the inscriptions, see Guinea Diaz 1997: 57-130). In the Byzantine period, 
this region was part of Bithynia, which was part of the Opsikion theme (province), which was 
the largest and most important of the early themes, thanks in part to its close proximity to 
Constantinople. The capital of the theme was originally Ancyra (modern Ankara) but after 
being the base of many revolts, the theme was broken up into three separate themes in the 8" 
century to prevent it from being the center of further revolt against the empire. The capital was 
subsequently moved to Nicaea, which was clearly the largest center of the region and a center 
of administration and trade, but the revolts continued. Its great rival was the city of Nicomedia 
which was the capital of the Optimatoi theme. The importance of the Marmara area as an im- 
portant Middle Byzantine monastic center is indicated by the fact that the records of over 60 
monasteries have survived, some of which were founded by Constantinopolitan nobility (Janin 
1921: 180-182; Mango and Sevéenko 1973; Lefort 1966: 367-369; Auzepy 2003; Belke 2013: 
95-96. For the region in — — ~ — ~ — — — 
general see Janin 1921: 

169-173, 178-179; Belke 

2013: 84-85), archaeolog- “200000 
ical sites have been iden- 
tified (Auzepy et al. 2005; 
Auzepy 2006; Auzepy et itang 
al. 2007, 2008, 2009) and = 
fortifications have been 
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ry stone on the northern shores of Lake Ascania (now Lake Iznik) (Kiortzian 2003: 60, 63). 
‘The main geographical feature of the region was the lake, where a Byzantine church was recent- 
ly located under water (Powell 2014). Protected by a series of fortresses (Giros 2003: 215-218), 
the lake was renowned for its fish and the hinterland of Nicaea for its vineyards, gardens, and 


other agricultural riches (Lefort 1996: 366-367; Foss 1996: 31-35). 


Despite all this prosperity, however, the region was not so peaceful in the 10^ and 11" 
centuries. At that time, Nicaea was fought over in a number of revolts and it then became the 
capital of the Seljuk Turks possessions in Asia Minor in 1081. It was retaken in 1097 by the 
Byzantines with the aid of the First Crusade, whose travails in Asia Minor were described viv- 
idly in the sources. In order to reach Nicaea, the Crusaders had to also capture other towns and 
fortresses so that they should not be surrounded by enemy territory as they marched forward. 
Further, they happily killed the populations they met along way, both the local Christians 
as well as the Turks, destroying churches, and committing various atrocities. The Turks were 
equally unpleasant in the way that they treated both the Crusaders as well as the local popula- 
tion, apparently marauding the countryside when it was under their control. As the Crusaders 
besieged the city of Nicaea, the Crusaders found themselves encamped in the countryside for 
seven weeks, which caused them difficulties in obtaining supplies and inflicted suffering on the 
population in the countryside. Most notoriously, however, in order to demoralize the Turks 
holding Nicaea, the Crusaders cut the heads off of the dead Turkish soldiers and threw them 
into the city (Foss 1996: 17-49; Cheynet 2003: 320-321, 324-330; Albu 2005: 5; Frankopan 
2012: 122-123, 139-145; Griinbart 2013: 117; Harris 2014: 64; Peacock 2015. For trans- 
lations of Middle Byzantine sources for this period see Kravari 2003: 73-82). All the armies 
and violence doubtless had a deleterious effect on the countryside although the exact impact 
remains unclear archaeologically. 


Material remains of Barcin and its Byzantine cemetery 


While there have been a number of architectural surveys in the region that have doc- 
umented different types of building remains and inscriptions, the amount of archaeological 
work on Byzantine sites in the countryside outside of Nicaea, which has been the subject of 
many excavations, remains small. The work of the Netherlands Institute for the Near East 
(NINO) and the Netherlands Institute in Turkey (NIT) has uncovered Byzantine remains at 
the sites of Ilipinar and Barcın. This lack of study is not surprising given the generally small 
number of Byzantine sites excavated outside of major urban centers such as Ephesus and Sard- 
is. Understanding of the Byzantine countryside still remains problematic although there have 
been attempts to understand the regions better (see, for instance, Vorderstrasse and Rooden- 
berg 2009). The site of Barcin is located near the town of Yenişehir. Despite the commonly 
held assumption that Yenişehir was an Ottoman foundation, it seems more likely that was oc- 
cupied at least by the Byzantine period. This has been suggested because of the large number of 
Byzantine settlements (Lindner 2007: 103, no. 1) and a Christian inscription (Pargoire 1906: 
217) found in the area. 


Thanks to architectural surveys, however, Byzantine remains had already been known 
at Barcin prior to its excavation. Otüken reported that embedded in the ground next to the 
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fountain of the mosque was a fragment of a decorated part of a chancel which he seems to 
date to the Middle Byzantine period on the basis of its width (Ötüken 1996: 57, 69-71, Taf. 
5,3) although it has been suggested by Pralong that it dates to the Early Byzantine period on 
the basis of a parallel with Salamis in Cyprus. She also noted the presence of another piece of 
marble in front of a house in the village that could not be dated (Pralong 2003: 234-235). The 
excavations at the site of Barcin started in 2005 and 2006 with the purpose of investigating the 
prehistoric remains at the site rather than the Byzantine ones (Figs. 2-3). Given the previously 
observed Byzantine material, however, it is perhaps not surprising that immediately below the 
mound’s surface, excavators discovered a graveyard (Fig. 4), which was located between the 
two high points on the mound and dated to approximately the 11" century AD. Some type 
of Byzantine building was evidently built on the smaller of these two high points, since a local 
farmer reportedly removed pieces of pillars from there (Roodenberg 2009: 153-154), which 
Korsvoll describes as Theodosian (Korsvoll 2008: 6) although this dating remains unverified. 
This pillar could come from a building that might have been a church or chapel associated with 
the graveyard. At Bogazkóy, the excavators found a monastery and a church with a graveyard 
built next to it, and what they identified as a funerary chapel in the midst of the graveyard itself 
that had a grave in it (Wittwer-Backofen 1986; Neve 1991: 99, 103; Bóhlendorf-Arslan 2012). 
The association of church- 
| es with burial grounds is 
\ typical of sites that have 
been excavated throughout 
the rural Byzantine world 
(Gerstel 2015: 166), mean- 
ing that one would expect 
a church or funerary chapel 
here as well. 


If there was a vil- 
lage located nearby where 


Fig. 2. Contour map of the site of Barcin. the population buried in 
i the cemetery lived, it has 

Barcın Hüyük \ A not been located. This is 
50m true of other rural sites 


including nearby llipinar 

but also other Middle 
Byzantine burials as well 
(Moore 2013: 57). The 

\\ settlement may have been 

| a short distance away, such 

| as at Boğazköy, which is 
-=| the most complete Middle 
^ | Byzantine village that has 
İ been excavated thus far. 
Roodenberg has suggested 


Fig. 3. Contour map of the same site shovving area of excavation. that the village associat- 
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ed with the burial ground 
at Barcın would not have 
necessarily been nearby be- 
cause of the bad climate and 
mosquitoes (Roodenberg 
2009: 152-153). Indeed, 
several Byzantine writers 
comment specifically on 
the heat and mosquitoes 
in the area including the 
108 century author Theo- 
dore of Nicaea (Darrouzés 
1960: 303, No. 37; Mullett 
2010: 176). Nevertheless, 
the population could have 
clearly still lived in the area 
despite the annoyance of 
mosquitoes and the threat 
of disease because the 
Byzantines were apparently 
prepared to take measures 
to deal with the problems. 
Ignatius, the early 9" cen- 
tury Archbishop of Nicaea 
apparently had a home lo- 
cated on the shores of Lake Ascania. In a series of letters urging a friend to visit him at this 
house, he mentions that his friend should bring a mosquito net when he visits (Mango 1997: 
79-83, Nos. 25-27, Greek edition and English translation; Treadgold 2013: 102). Subsequent 
excavations have revealed a possible farmstead which the excavators date to the Late Roman 
period (Gerritsen and Ozbal 2010: 17), but it also could have been occupied subsequently and 
may therefore be connected to the population buried in the cemetery. 


Fig. 4. Plan of cemetery at Barcin. 


The cemetery consisted of at least 40 inhumation burials, of which 24 were excavated 
in 2007. This included twenty adults, four children, and three infants who were almost all 
buried on their backs and oriented W-E (Alpaslan Roodenberg 2009: 165), which is typical of 
Byzantine and other Christian cemeteries since it allows the dead to see Christ when he arrives 
from the east when they rise again on the Day of Judgment. It is not clear whether or not those 
responsible for the burials would have made the connection between the burial orientation 
and the final days, since it has been argued that many Christians eventually forgot the liturgi- 
cal reasons for this specific burial orientation, even if they continued to bury in this manner 
(Daniell 2005: 147-149; Hoggett 2010: 97; Rodwell 2013: 65-67). In any case, the orientation 
was frequently not true east-west and sometimes they clearly deviated from it for space reasons 
(Ivison 1993a: 7-8). The dead were buried in close proximity to one another, but the fact that 
individuals of all ages were represented, may be indicative that originally there were family 
plots in the cemetery (Korsvoll 2008: 6, 8). The majority of the graves were single inhumations 
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without any surviving burial markers. There were two instances where one man and one wom- 
an were buried together, although at least one of these was likely two overlapping graves that 
were mixed together. Additionally, three of the graves seem to have been empty (Korsvoll 2008: 
6-7). Ihe presence of empty graves is something else that is also seen at Catalhóyük (Moore 
2013: 74) and elsewhere in the Byzantine world (Ivison 1993a: 15). 


The inhumation graves themselves, with primarily single, and a few double graves, 
seem to be fairly typical of what has been found in the Byzantine period thus far in Anatolia, 
though the study of Byzantine mortuary practices remains an ongoing process, particularly in 
regards to Asia Minor. Moore’s unpublished PhD (2013) is the first work to try to address the 
issue of Byzantine burials specifically in Asia Minor and she concludes contra Ivison’s work, 
that one cannot assume that Constantinopolitan burial practices can be taken as the model 
for burial practice outside of the capital (Moore 2013: 22-23, 25-26. See Ivison 1993a). It has 
been suggested that the cemetery at Barcin was used over a long period of time possibly from 
the 6"-11" centuries AD and that the cemetery itself was similar to Ilıpınar. In both ceme- 
teries, as well as at Amorium, the dress items found with the deceased argues for the idea that 
individuals were buried in their own clothes, rather than in shrouds, which occurred at other 
Middle Byzantine cemeteries. The evidence thus far argues that there may have been a regional 
type of mortuary practices that operated in this area (Ivison 1993a: 174-176; Moore 2013: 60, 
140, 199). 


The skull pit 


Buried alongside 
the inhumation burials 
was the most surprising 
part of the cemetery, what 
the excavators termed a 
“skull pit” (Fig. 5) and a 
“charnel house in its most 
rustic form” (Alpaslan 
Roodenberg 2009: 165; 
Roodenberg 2009: 153). 
The terms “charnel house”, 


“charnel pit”, and “ossuary” Fig. 5. Skull pit in cemetery at Barcın. 
occur frequently in the lit- 


erature but are often confused, so it is necessary to define them. A charnel house is a building 
(also known as a bone house), where the remains of individuals were placed after they were 
initially buried and had been exhumed. It was important for the resurrection of the dead to 
preserve these bones. The ossuary is the box where they were placed, although as Koudounaris 
notes, the two terms have now become synonymous (Gilchrist 2009: 41, 194; Koudounaris 
2011: 19). The term charnel pit, on the other hand, has been used as a term to describe the sec- 
ondary burial of the dead in pits that are located in cemeteries. This may have occurred when 
other graves were being dug and the gravediggers came across other bodies, which would not be 
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surprising in a packed cemetery. In some cases, the different bones would be sorted by type and 
arranged carefully in the charnel pit, but in others the bones were deposited more carelessly. 
This would suggest that there was not a single way to deal with bodies when they were found. 
In some cases, however, the numbers were just too large, in the case of 5,000 individuals whose 
graves were dug up during building works and then deposited in the church cellar in England 
(Gilchrist 2005: 195. See for example, Anthony 2015: 177 and below). 


The skull pit consisted of the cranial bones of at least 51 individuals, in addition to 
other parts of at least two individuals. Since the crania had been stacked on one another when 
they were placed in the pit, the lower ones had been crushed. The upper level of skulls had been 
damaged by modern agricultural works on the surface of the mound. Despite their fragmen- 
tary condition, it has been suggested that 11 of the crania were male, 20 were female, and 18 
undetermined (including at least two children). The presence of the skulls combined with the 
empty graves led the excavators to conclude that the bones came from graves nearby and that 
this indicated that the graves would be reused. It can be difficult to differentiate whether or not 
graves were reused or if bodies were interred together at the same time (Alpaslan Roodenberg 
2009: 167-168; Roodenberg 2009: 153; Moore 2013: 115-116, 126. See in general for this 
question the volume by Osterholtz, Baustian, and Martin 2013), but in this instance these 
crania must have come from various different graves and were placed in the skull pit at the 
same time. 


Two other studies have examined the site of Barcin, in addition to the publication of 
Roodenberg and Alpaslan Roodenberg. Moore, who analyzes the site, does not include the 
skull pit since she states that it is not clear when it dates to. She also looks at the grave goods 
of the site, including the reliquary cross, as well as the other items found in the graves, includ- 
ing another metal cross and jewelry. Her work on the objects is primarily based on Korsvoll’s 
Honors Thesis, which explains why she incorrectly describes the reliquary cross as being out 
of lead rather than bronze (Moore 2013: 180-181). Nevertheless, she did cite the two articles 
of Alpaslan Roodenberg and Roodenberg. Korsvoll’s Honors ‘Thesis also describes the site in a 
certain amount of detail, but does not discuss the skull pit. 


This article does not see any reason to assume that the skull pit cannot be Byzantine 
and therefore follows the excavators by considering the skull pit as contemporary or near con- 
temporary with the inhumation cemetery, despite Moore’s doubts to the contrary. Indeed, 
looking at the published evidence, the skull pit is buried directly abuting one of the tile graves 
(Figs. 4-5). It appears to be dug up against this grave and at a higher level stratigraphically, 
which could suggest it was actually slightly later than the tile grave and dug later, taking into 
account the already existing burial. The final publication of the site may clarify this issues, al- 
though current excavations are very much centered on the Neolithic period and rarely mention 
any later remains. The question remains, however, as to what the skull pit was doing at the site 
and how (or if) it relates to Greek Orthodox practices in early modern and modern monas- 
teries such as Mt. Athos and St. Catherine in Sinai where skulls are separated from the rest of 
the bodies. It has often been assumed that there are connections between these practices and 
what has been observed in the medieval period (Guise Sheridan 1999: 33; Koudounaris 2011: 
19-20), despite others who have argued that this connection did not exist. Indeed, Ivison has 
argued that the secondary burials are rare (Ivison 1993a: 158). 
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There is architectural evidence for medieval ossuaries in sacred contexts, but none of 
these buildings provide evidence for the display of the skulls if they had been separated from 
the bodies (Milet 1899: 23-24; Bakalova 2003). An excavation near Dominus Flevit on the 
Mount of Olives in Jerusalem, revealed Early Byzantine material including one skeleton and 
several skulls in a monastery although their archaeological context was problematic. Goldfus 
did not know precisely what to do with them because he thinks the monastic practice of sep- 
arating the skull from the body does not occur until some time in the Early Islamic period, 
although it is not clear why (Goldfus 1997: 105-108). In Epirus, archaeologists reported find- 
ing a number of burials at the Agios Georgios Monastery at Arta, including the oldest ones 
where only the skulls were preserved and had been buried under tiles (Veikou 2012: 72). It 
has been suggested the building at Qartmin Monastery in the Tur Abdin known as the “Old 
Library” is actually a charnel house and that the shelves there stored skulls rather than doves 
as had been previous assumed. Further textual evidence written in Syriac suggests that the 
separation of skulls from bodies occurred at Tur Abdin because skulls were counted through 
the years (Peeters 1908: 164, no. 10; Chabot 1952: 819, AG 756, 954; Vööbus 1956: 25-26; 
Palmer 1990: 54, 59, 62, 101-102, 188, 215, no. 172, Figs. 32-33, 213, 215, Microform 
XXI, 18-28, LIV, 15, LXXXVIII, 1-2). There is Greek literary evidence for the construction 
of charnel houses at monasteries, but the disposition of the bodies is not noted (Featherstone 
and Mango 2006: 59, no. 109). In modern non-monastic contexts, the bodies were first buried 
and then several years later exhumed and subsequently buried in family ossuaries without the 
skulls and the bodies being separated from each other (Kenna 1976: 21, 32; Danforth 1982: 
10-11, 19-21, 33, 49-51, 53, 57-62, 64; Du Boulay 1991: 70-73, 77; Kenna 1991: 106-107; 
Davies 2002: 136-138; Fox and Marklein 2013: 195-196. For how the modern economy has 
impacted these practices in Greece see Blagojević 2013: 44-46). 


Thus in the medieval period such practices as mass graves of monks, charnel houses, 
and the reburial of multiple individuals occurred throughout the eastern Mediterranean in both 
the Early Byzantine period and later. The graves included multiple inhumations (which were 
not always contemporary), as well as burials that were re-used in both secular and monastic 
contexts (Bounni er al. 1974: 58-60; Catling ez al. 1976; Bounni 1979: 55; Harrison 1986: 27; 
Ivison 1993a: 106-108, 118-129, 161; Zias and Mitchell 1996: 491-492; Goldfus 1997: 38- 
40, 44-46, 60-61, 129; Guise Sheridan 1999: 9, 33, no. 101, 34-38; Coblentz Bautch, Bautch, 
Barkay and Guise Sheridan 2000: 566, 569-570; Gerstel ez al. 2003: 216; Wilkinson 2004: 
226; Ivison 2005: 172-179; Arthur 2006 123; Zervos et al. 2009: 514, 518; Fox, Moutafi, 
Pilides 2012: 62, 71; Poulou-Papadimitrou er al. 2012: 391, 393; Fox and Marklein 2013: 
196, 199; Moore 2013: 194-197; Gerstel 2015: 73, 106, 168). It can be difficult however to 
differentiate between large inhumations of individuals from the same family, reburial of an en- 
tire cemetery, or groups who may have died from warfare, plague, or other catastrophic events, 
even when trauma is not evident (Russell 2001: 50-51; Najbjerg, Nicklies, and Papalexandrou 
2002: 149; Barker and Papalexandrou 2012: 85-86, 89, 97-100; Fox, Moutafi, Pilides 2012: 
70; Papalexandrou 2012: 33, 39-41. See Hatlie 2007 for mass graves being constructed during 
the Justinianc plague, John Eph. Lives 428-438. For a mass grave at Crusader Sidon where all 
the skeletons were male and showed signs of having been violently killed see Mitchell 2013: 
253-255 and for a similar situation of men killed violently in 13* century Nicaea where the 
bodies were stacked on each other and even sometimes cremated see Ivison 1993a: 52, 54-55, 
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159; Ivison 1993b: 36. For ideas about movement of cemeteries see Ivison 1993a: 162-163; 
Aupert 1996: 154; Barker and Papalexandrou 2012: 85-86; Papalexandrou 2012: 33; Veikou 
2012: 73. See also Rabinowitz, Sedikova, Henneberg 2010: 461-463, no. 156 who make a sim- 
ilar suggestion for mass burials found in a church at Byzantine Cherso, and Zeitler 1996, 115, 
117, 127, which publishes a grave inscription that documents the movement of the burial from 
one site to another). Individuals apparently owned tombs that were used to bury “his corpses” 
(cHpata ov) (Keenan 1988: 267, 271. See also Rapp 2016: 154-155 who also notes the 
burial of more than one individual who are not related biologically but spiritually), but we do 
not know what the relationship of these corpses to the tomb owner was or how many bodies 
were buried there. 


In other instances, such as in the Early Byzantine ossuary from Crete (Catling 1976: 
33-34, 36) or some of the Byzantine graves from Alishar (van der Osten 1937: 152), the bones 
seem to have been stacked and the skulls separated in the same grave (Ivison 1993a: 162). At 
Ilıpınar which is located nearby Barcın, a skull was found placed between the legs of the de- 
ceased. Moore incorrectly interpreted this as a baby skull and that the body was the skeleton of 
the mother, suggesting that the baby cranium was a secondary burial for which only the skull 
survived and the primary burial was the mother of the infant (Moore 2013: 199. For other 
Byzantine parallels where the dead female skeleton was found with the body of the baby still 
inside see Gerstel e al. 2003: 216; Gerstel 2015: 73, 75, 100). The archaeologists however 
determined that the head clearly belonged to the dead body (Roodenberg, personal commu- 
nication, May 2016). Roodenberg suggested in the publication that the coffin may have been 
too short which could have led to the removal of the head (Roodenberg 2009: 151) or possibly 
the individual had been decapitated for some other reason. 


Further, it is clear that some of the Roman tombs found at Hierapolis were used for 
centuries into the Byzantine period (Wenn er al. 2010: 21; Wenn 2011; Selsvold er al. 20-22; 
Ahrens et al 2013; Le Forest et al. 2013; Bortheim 2014: 80, 82; Wenn et al. 2015: 21-23). 
Additionally, the population had a space problem even in purpose built Byzantine graveyards. 
At the site, when a grave became too crowded with bodies, which tended to be buried and 
stacked on top of each other, they were moved to small charnel pits next to the graves. One 
pit contained up to six skulls, while in others the skulls and long bones were separated out and 
buried together (Arthur 2006: 67-68, Fig. 20, 123). At Corinth, excavators who were working 
at the early Ottoman cemetery noted that many of the graves no longer had their heads (Zervos 
et al. 2009: 514). Ihe excavators found a burial of a single well preserved skull and fragments 
from another which they argue came from a different grave (ibid.: 518), but again might be 
some sort of skull pit. 


The main difference between the modern Greek Orthodox practices and the skull pit 
at Barcin, however, is that the skulls are buried in the ground rather than exhibited. Another 
possible Byzantine skull pit has been found at the site of Catalhóyók in south central Anatolia. 
The excavators found a stone lined pit that contained the remains of three skulls. The skulls 
appeared to be Byzantine in date, although the precise centuries were not specified, but the 
excavators were understandably reluctant to date it to the Byzantine period (Last 1998) because 
they did not know of other examples. Nevertheless, there have been other examples found in 
the Byzantine period including the St. Polyeuktos cemetery (Sarachane) in Istanbul where they 
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found "heaps of skulls.” The cemetery included burials of single skulls as well one pit that had 
multiple skulls, but no exact numbers of skulls are given. The grave seems fairly large however, 
which could suggest quite a few skulls (Harrison 1986: 27-29, Fig. H; Brothwell: 34; Ivison 
1993a: 158-159. For more on the skeletons see Brothwell 1986). In addition, there was a pit 
burial of as many as 4 skulls at St. Achilleios at Lake Prespa in Greece (Ivison 1993a: 158-159; 
Ivison 1993b: 119-120), and 11*/12* century Corinth burial with three skulls (Ivison 1993b: 
80). These examples, combined with the possible Ottoman skull pit from Corinth (see above), 
as well as another from Epirus (Veikou 2012: 69), could suggest a trend but the Barcın skull 
pit is exceptional in the sheer number of skulls buried together. In the other cases where it is 
specificed, the number of skulls found buried together is very small. 


Rather, the burial of the skulls with the inhumation burials at Barcin suggests that 
they were very much a part of the community, so much so that they were buried alongside in- 
dividuals who were not missing their skulls. The fact that these bodies are buried in a Christian 
cemetery would seem to exclude the idea that they were somehow enemies of the Byzantines, 
making it unlikely that they were Seljuks who were either murdered by the Byzantines or head- 
hunted (for this practice possibly attested in Roman London, see Redfern and Bonney 2014. 
The London skulls may be from gladiators, but since the practice was abolished in the 5^ cen- 
tury AD, that is not a possibility at Barcin, see Schrodt 1981: 47, 50). Despite the fact that the 
mass burial of skulls would seem to point to some unusual event, there is nothing to indicate 
that the individuals buried there died violently or perhaps died of disease. Nevertheless, the 
well documented violence in the region in the 11" century could perhaps explain why a large 
number of people may have died at once. Another possibility is that they simply came from 
old graves and that the other bones are buried elsewhere nearby. Whatever the case, however, it 
is clear that practices of exhumation and reburial occurred with some frequency in the Byzan- 
tine world, and despite assertions to the contrary (Ivison 1993a: 163; Najbjerg, Nicklies, and 
Papalexandrou 2002: 149), it clearly occurred with some regularity. Until the skulls from the 
pit at Barcin are fully published, however, it will not be possible to assess how the individuals 
might have died and come to further conclusions about the skulls and how they relate to the 
rest of the individuals in the cemetery. 


The Bronze Reliquary Cross 


As has already been noted, the dead at Barcin were buried with simple grave goods, 
primarily objects that the dead were wearing when they were interred. Items found with the 
bodies have been discussed and listed by Korsvoll, but remain to be published fully (Korsvoll 
2008: 7-8, repeated in Moore 2013. This list has errors such as incorrect find spots and types 
of materials and therefore must be used with caution. For a more accurate discussion see 
Roodenberg 2009: 153). These consist of jewelry and other items, but one object stands out 
from the others and is the subject of this article, a Byzantine reliquary cross which was in 
very good condition (Figs. 6-8). The cross probably had apotropaic properties for the wearer 
(Korsvoll 2008: 17-18). The cross was found next to the body of a young man with which it 
was probably buried (Roodenberg 2009: 153-154). It is likely that none of these objects would 
have been cheap for individuals and that they were likely to belong to the richer families living 
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Fig. 8. Drawing of the reliquary cross. 
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in the village (Korsvoll 2008: 8). When the cross was opened it was found to contain two slivers 
of wood (Roodenberg 2009: 153), which seems likely to be of the True Cross (see below). The 
Cross was a very important find that was used by the excavator to provide an approximate date 
for the use of the cemetery (Roodenberg 2009: 154). 


RELIQUARY CROSSES IN CONTEXT 


Reliquary crosses such as the one at Barcın consist of two separate pieces that form a 
cross shaped box that encloses the relic that was decorated with an engraved image of Christ 
on the Cross on one side with the accompanying inscriptions I[C] X[C] NHKA which is the 
abbreviation for Inoovc Xptoroc Nika (Jesus Christ conquers) while the other side has the 
Virgin Mary orans with palm on either side of her hands, as well as stars and the inscription 
MP OY which is the abbreviation for Mntnp Osov (Mother of God) (Pitarakis 2006a: 60, 72- 
74). Iherefore, this cross is extremely typical of the type that is found throughout the Byzan- 
tine Empire and beyond. Byzantine reliquary crosses were very popular, being found through- 
out the Byzantine Empire as well as areas such as the Balkans and eastern Anatolia that were at 
times under Byzantine control, as well as Syria-Palestine, eastern Europe, and in small numbers 
in western Europe (Pitarakis 2006a: 123-139, 247-277). The crosses are commonly found in 
Byzantine cemetery contexts as well as in areas along the Byzantine frontier, such as in the Bal- 
kans and eastern Anatolia along the Euphrates, as well as domestic contexts in Cherson and the 
Balkans (Ivison 19932: 201; Pitarakis 2006a: 140-141). Precious metals are exceptional, such 
as a plated reliquary cross found in Serbia (Pitarakis 2006: 142-143). Ihe gold reliquary cross 
found at Pliska is therefore thought to be a diplomatic gift associated with the conversion of the 
Kingdom of Bulgaria, although the fact that the cross is found with a mass of pottery fragments 
and bones (Dontcheva 1976: 59) argues that it was intentionally thrown away. 


Many of the gold and silver reliquary crosses are decorated with even more elaborate 
scenes, but the designs on bronze reliquary crosses are generally much simpler. If the Virgin 
and Christ are not represented, they depict other saints, who are difficult to identify without 
their captions. St. George is the most popular saint depicted, but others are represented as well 
(Pitarakis 2006a: 90-105, 108, Tab. 2; Pitarakis 2006b: 172). The depictions of the saints are 
very vague and therefore it is not always apparent, if there was more than one saint with the 
same name, which one was being depicted (see for attempts to distinguish the different saints 
on the reliquary crosses see Markovi€ 2008: 22, 31-33). The very lack of definition may have 
been considered an asset however, allowing the cross to appeal to various groups of people 
inside and outside the Byzantine Empire. Since saints had geographical as well as religious 
meaning, it made the crosses more marketable. Nevertheless, it is interesting looking at the 
different saints represented that the vast majority of them could have come from Nicomedia. 
This could argue that Nicomedia was a place of production of the reliquary crosses. Crosses 
were probably produced in specialized areas such as Constantinople and imitated throughout 
the empire and areas nearby (Pitarakis 2006a: 164; Pitarakis 2006b: 172; Musin 2012: 65), 
but this remains unclear. 
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Nevertheless, certain saints had a wider appeal that also could explain why they appear 
in funerary contexts. St. Paraskeve and St. Kyriake are often paired together because St. Paras- 
keve is the saint of Good Friday and St. Kyriake is the saint of Holy Easter Sunday, meaning 
that they are associated with the resurrection of the dead. St. Kyriake is not an urban saint 
but rather found in rural contexts (Gerstel 2015: 44-47, 66). Saint Kyriake is also associated 
with the cult of the True Cross because of her association with Sunday (Connor 2004: 200). 
Further, the common use of the IC XC NIKA on inscriptions connected with mortuary prac- 
tices, whether it is on the epitaph of the deceased or the reliquary cross that they were wearing, 
should not be considered surprising. After all, those who would read the inscription would 
connect it to Christ’s resurrection (Zeitler 1996: 137) and victory over death. Therefore, the 
cross would have an apotropaic function (Ivison 1993a: 201; Pitarakis 2006b: 174-175). 


Crosses appear frequently in the Byzantine world as a symbol of Christianity usually 
with an inscription reading IC XC NIKA, which is associated with Constantine's vision at 
Milvian Bridge in 312 and Constantine’s mother's discovery of the True Cross. The term first 
appears in the 8^ century during iconoclasm although it was based on terms already current 
in Byzantium. The cross appears frequently in funerary contexts and the cross with the in- 
scription is common on graves in Greece in the 11" century, but not in Cappadocia, where 
despite the popularity of the cross motif, the inscription is rare but in one instance at Zelve 4, 
IC XC NIKA is spelled HS XC NHKA. It also appeared on other objects such as icons (where 
it is rare) and ivory triptychs (Frolow 1956: especially 100, 104-108; Der Nersessian 1962: 
220; Thierry 1987: 200; Jolivet-Levy 7, Pl. 18, Fig. 1, 51, 148, 327; Walter 1997: 195-196, 
203-207, 215; Zeitler 1996: 136-137; Brubaker 1999: 153; Connor 2004: 353; Rhoby 2013: 
3). Rhoby has argued for an earlier appearance of the term in the 5/6" century inscribed on 
an older statue where it is again spelled IC XC NHKA (Rhoby 2013: 2), but the dating of 
the recarving of this object is unclear (Papavassilou 2007: 147, Cat. No. 114). Walter, who 
examined the use of the term, did not discuss its use on reliquary crosses leading to the errone- 
ous conclusion that: “the small amount of evidence... suggests that the presence of the letters 
IC XC NIKA on minor objects had no special connotation. They were merely adjunct to the 
cross” (Walter 1997: 205). Nevertheless, the fact that such inscriptions were found associated 
not only on minor objects, but also on large scale monuments as well as in magical recipes 
(Rhoby 2013: 8-9), argues that they were significant in all aspects of life for the population. 


The cross box is secured with two pins, one at the top and one at the base of the cross. 
In the instance of the Barcin reliquary cross, one of the pins was still present, which is unusual 
since these are usually lost. Indeed, both sides of the cross are not necessarily always present. 
The cross would be worn on a chain around the neck, which again is rarely found. Sometimes 
there is an inner cross which fits inside the outer cross that would presumably help secure the 
relic or relics in place. The inner cross usually has an opening in it that would allow the viewer 
to see the relic and the same is sometimes true of the outer reliquary cross, although this would 
have been covered with glass or a translucent material to allow the relic to be seen but at the 
same time be protected (Pitarakis 2006a: 26-32). Such crosses that survive were most com- 
monly made from bronze, usually engraved but a few were decorated with niello and cloisonné 
decoration. Gold and silver crosses, which survive in much smaller numbers, are normally 
decorated with niello and cloisonné (Pitarakis 2006a: 49-51). 
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Even fewer of the crosses are personalized for the individual who owned them. A gold 
reliquary cross invoked the protection of the Virgin Mary for a certain Helena, who seems to 
have been a small woman or girl on the basis of the size of the cross, and a few bronze crosses 
have inscriptions noting that they were made for monks and nuns (Ross 2005: 23, No. 17; 
Pitarakis 2004: 154-155; Pitarakis 2006a: 74, 141-143, 251). It seems likely therefore that few 
of the crosses were made for specific purposes and therefore keeping them anonymous was ad- 
vantageous for the producers and the sellers. It would mean that the crosses could appeal to the 
largest market possible. The inscriptions would have largely been viewed by the owner of object 
and their close friends, while those viewing the individual from far away would have only seen 
the object, not the inscription. Even if the viewers knew that the item was a reliquary for in- 
stance, as the shape would have made clear, the inscription on it would not only be magical as 
well as decorative, but also potentially a sign of status (Pitarakis 2006b: 164; Rhoby 2011: 321). 


The fact that the reliquary cross was a common feature in Byzantium suggests that 
people seeing the cross would have known its significance. According to Pitarakis, however, 
these crosses would not have necessarily been visible to the viewer and be hidden under clothes 
because it often does not appear in artistic depictions (Pitarakis 2006b: 173). It is unclear 
whether or not a cross would have been seen by its audience however. Not only was it a fairly 
substantial piece of jewelry, its cross shape made it obvious that it possessed a significance that 
went beyond simply its material form and decoration. The act of wearing the reliquary cross 
meant that the individual had the protection of whatever relic might be inside. A few inscrip- 
tions on some reliquary crosses make it clear that they contained pieces of the True Cross or 
other saintly relics, such as those of St. George and St. Clement (Pitarakis 2006a: 115). While 
most reliquary crosses have been found empty, a few have been found containing either pieces 
of wood, such as the one here which contained wood slivers, presumably fragments of the 
True Cross; or bone, probably of saints, as in the case of the Hierapolis cross. Other materials 
in the cross include not only fragments of textiles (see below), but also leather, fur, and wax. 
Even a piece of a meteor has been discovered in one cross. Further, it is possible that some of 
the objects placed in the crosses may have become holy through their contact with the relics 
(Peres 1987: 131; Pitarakis 2004: 155; Pitarakis 2006a: 113, 307; Musin 2012: 62-63). Such 
fragments of the true cross were considered to be very powerful (Connor 2004: 31-32). In 
most cases, the relics have been packed carefully into the cross, occasionally with cloth, again 
suggesting that it was a concern for the wearer that the pieces could fall out. The gold reliquary 
cross from Pliska has a second inner cross to prevent relics from falling out although it con- 
tained a piece of wood with two bone fragments in the arms, which were also relics. This is 
also the case for a bronze cross, which had similar bone pieces to keep the relics in. Therefore, 
it is possible that the presence of the bone was not only to function as a relic but also to keep 
the wood of the true cross from falling out (Dontcheva 1976: 59; Pitarakis 2006a: 112, Figs. 
74-75, 115-116, 395 (cat. Suppl. 17). 


There is currently no possibility to correlate the saints depicted on the outside of the 
reliquary with the relics themselves that were on the inside with the few exceptions mentioned 
above. Therefore, it seems likely but cannot be proven that the relics of the particular saints 
depicted on the outside of the reliquary would have been found within. The reliquary crosses 
were seemingly made in large numbers, at workshops perhaps at Constantinople or possibly 
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Nicomedia, as well as in the provinces in the Balkans. The fact that reliquary crosses were found 
throughout as well as outside the Byzantine world means that they clearly appealed to large 
segments of the population due to the fact that Christ and the Virgin Mary were popular and 
the identities of the saints depicted were open to a variety of interpretations. 


The reliquary cross’s Christian subject matter is typical of such objects because Byzan- 
tine patronage often has a religious aspect and it is often higher placed individuals in Byzantine 
society who could afford to commission material culture (Dimitropoulou 2010: 161-162). 
When one looks at the provenance of these reliquary crosses, there are a number of factors that 
could indicate who commissioned these pieces. Those reliquary crosses that do have a find spot 
in the Byzantine Empire are usually found in cemeteries. The number of crosses found in a 
cemetery, however, is rarely large. Usually, only a small number of individuals are buried with 
reliquary crosses. Presumably, despite the fact that many of the bronze crosses are not decorat- 
ed with what modern art historians would have considered well engraved art and the figures 
appear to be very primitive, these bronze reliquary crosses would have been quite expensive. 
This is in contrast to Ross who argues that their large numbers demonstrate that they were 
affordable (Ross 2005: 199). They were substantial in size and would have acted as a visual 
signal to the audience who saw them making the Christian religion of this individual manifest 
through its shape and decoration. In the Life of Macrina, probably written some time between 
380-383, Macrina wore a cross and ring around her neck until she died. Inside the ring there 
was a fragment of the true cross, but she was not buried with the relic. Instead, her brother, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, who wrote her biography, decided to take the ring for himself (Gregory 
of Nyssa. Life of St. Macrina: 990C-D; Connor 2004: 21, 26; Pitarkais 2005: 154; Pitarakis 
2006b: 174). For those who could not afford reliquary crosses, a piece of pottery scratched with 
IC XC NIKA could be buried with them. But such sherds might also indicate humility on 
the part of someone who did not want to have the expense of a cross (Ivison 1993a: 211-212; 
Poulou-Papadimitrou er al. 2012: 407, 413, Fig. 20.3; Rautman 2006: 11-12). 


It has been suggested that individuals wearing a cross in burial contexts might be 
priests (Barker and Papalexandrou 2012: 84) and this explains why they are wearing a piece of 
religious jewelry, but the cost of the cross seems to explain its rarity. The value of these reliquary 
crosses is clearly indicated by the fact that they are found outside the Byzantine world includ- 
ing in the lands of the Rus, eastern Europe (Croatia, Hungary, Romania, Bohemia) (Petrinec 
2010: 18; Shepard 2010: 174; Hornickovä 2012; Eniosova and T. Puškina 2013: 235) and 
Georgia (Lomatatize and Ivaschenko 1988: 49, Pl. 39. 1-3). They are also not found in large 
numbers in cemeteries, which may point to the idea that their cost was beyond most individ- 
uals (Ivison 1993a: 201-202). 


There are rumors of rich items being found in one of the monastic cemeteries on the 
shore of Marmara, including an alleged gold pectoral cross with the name of St. George, deco- 
rated in emeralds, that was found in a monastic graveyard and sold to a local rich man. Mango 
and Sevcenko accept this story without any hesitation (Mango and Sev&enko 1973: 255), but 
it is likely to be an exaggeration, if it is true at all. While it is true that some reliquary crosses 
are made from gold and others are even decorated with precious stones, this story cannot be 
proven. Therefore, the reliquary cross from Barcın fits in well with the overall pattern of archae- 
ological finds of Byzantine crosses in mortuary contexts. 
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BYZANTINE LITERACY AND SPELLING VARIANTS: SHORT INSCRIPTIONS ON BYZANTINE 
RELIQUARY CROSSES 


In general, inscriptions on Byzantine art objects such as reliquary crosses or even larger 
works on art have not been discussed to their full extent and usually receive little attention, 
with the inscriptions often being only partially published or not published at all (Rhoby 2010: 
101-102). Nevertheless, taking these inscriptions into account is important because it is part 
of how the Byzantine viewer interacted with the image. Even if the Byzantine viewer had been 
unable to decipher the inscription on the object, they would have been aware that such words 
would have had a power and indeed, such inscriptions might have taken on more power for 
those who could not actually read them and were still meaningful (James 2007a: 8; James 
2007b: 188, 196-197; Rhoby 2010: 103; Rhoby 2012: 733; Eastmond 2015a: 252) 


A distinction must also be made between public art objects with inscriptions, such as 
inscriptions in churches, and private objects that were commissioned by private individuals 
for their own use. Further one needs to make a distinction between between specially com- 
missioned pieces, which would have been very expensive and decorated with individualized 
inscriptions such as epigrams and/or dedication inscriptions that the commissioner would 
have selected themselves (see Rhoby 2012: 734) and more mass market inscribed pieces, such 
as the reliquary crosses. To those who could read these specially commissioned inscriptions, 
the wealth of the owner would be obvious (Rhoby 2012: 734), even if the inscriptions can be 
difficult to understand (Maguire 1994: 115). It is therefore important to look at inscriptions 
in a wider context, as well as how they were written, which in turn helps us to understand the 
interaction between the inscription and the viewer (Rhoby 2011: 323; Eastmond 2015a: 250; 
Eastmond 2015b: 1-3). Further, it means that depending on the background of the individual 
and how much they could read that they would interpret these inscriptions in different ways. 
This is particularly true if the inscription is multilingual and the audience might have only been 
able to read part of it (Eastmond 2015a: 250, 254-255; Eastmond 2015b: 4, 7). This meant 
that illiterate or semi-literate individuals could be excluded, but it is unclear if they felt this 
themselves (James 2007b: 192-193). 


The inscriptions on the reliquary crosses are very short and some of them are ab- 
breviations. There is a question with such short inscriptions as to whether or not the viewer 
actually understood what they were looking at or if these abbreviations functioned as mys- 
terious symbols to them. Rhoby concludes that most people probably did understand these 
inscriptions but even if they could not, they would have probably understood that they had 
an apotropaic significance (Rhoby 2011: 326; Rhoby 2013: 1, 3, 7, 9). In terms of reliquary 
crosses and their inscriptions, the lack of attention to the inscriptions does not simply apply to 
the few historians studying the literacy of Byzantium (see below) but also to the people study- 
ing reliquary crosses specifically. Pitarakis (2006a), as has already been noted, does not discuss 
the inscriptions on crosses. Her interest is in the shape, find spots, etc. of crosses rather than 
the inscriptions themselves. This may be in part because of how the objects are viewed by art 
historians, who generally do not see them as fine art objects. Ross, for example (2005: 198), 
noted that they were “unprepossessing” and complained that the inscriptions were often not 
spelled correctly (Ross 2005: 198). Other scholars who have looked at short inscriptions on 
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objects have concentrated on aspects such as the placement of the inscription and the image 
rather than the actual language used in the inscriptions themselves (Pentcheva 2007; Hostetler 
2009; Hostetler 2011; Hostetler 2012) or collecting together different inscriptions (See, for 
example, Talbot 1999). Rhoby notes spelling variants and grammatical issues in some of his 
work (See for example, a reliquary cross and the Limburg Staurotheke in Rhoby 2010a: 41-42, 
150-152, 169. He also notes the spelling variants through the work as well as in Rhoby 2009), 
but others point out that for those that could read it, the inscription on the reliquaries “speak” 
to the viewers (Klein 2015: 244). 


Nevertheless, crosses are important indicators of literacy and the ability of the mid- 
dling elite and their audiences to read inscriptions. When one is discussing literacy, however, 
it is necessary to distinguish between passive and active literacy and the different levels of 
literacy. That is, the ability to read the language without actually knowing how to do so and 
those who could actually read. Further, among those who could read one must differentiate 
between individuals who could read complex texts and those who could only manage simple 
ones (Häussler 2012: 1). Further, not everyone was able to read and write, since writing is far 
harder than actually reading. Others might have been able to sign their name and not write 
anything else (Browning 1993: 76-77). Woolf suggests in terms of Roman literacy that most of 
the texts were short and employed standardized formulaic meaning that one needed specialized 
knowledge in order to read them. They would therefore, however, be legible to a wide variety 
of different individuals because they shared acommon culture. As he noted, these objects had 
stereotypical inscriptions that would have been expected by the viewer. In order to read these 
inscriptions, the viewer would have only needed a small amount of vocabulary meaning that 
their reading skill need not have been great. Nevertheless, the types of inscriptions they would 
have been able to read would have been varied (Harris 1993: 7; Woolf : 53, 57, 60). Regard- 
less of whether or not they could actually read inscriptions or other texts, the environment in 
which the Byzantines lived was filled with inscriptions, both those from the distant past as well 
as more modern examples (Holmes 2010: 138). 


The question is what can the evidence from these short inscriptions on reliquary crosses 
such as the one here can tell us about wider Byzantine society. While it has been recognized that 
there were levels of literacy (Browning 1978: 51), the lower echelons have not been explored 
in great detail particularly as it relates to small texts such as these. Studies of these crosses have 
often focused on the decoration or other aspects of the cross but have ignored the significance 
of the inscriptions as it relates to literacy and spelling variants. This should not be considered 
surprising, given that the subject of Byzantine literacy is not one that has gained that much 
attention (Holmes 2002: 3-7). Further, the majority of these studies have focused on what one 
might term as “high elite literacy,” despite the fact that elites including the emperor were not 
necessarily always literate or had low levels of literacy (Browning 1993: 72). More needs to be 
done to better understand literacy as reflected in texts found archaeologically (Holmes 2002: 
5), in order to determine how many individuals were functionally literate (Mullett 2010: 158). 
Further, these texts could highlight the difference between Byzantine literature and spoken 
Byzantine Greek. It has been recognized by scholars and Byzantines themselves, that spoken 
and written Byzantine Greek was not the same. They have both divided it into different regis- 
ters depending on how “Classicizing” the Greek is, using literary texts as the standard, which 
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is not without its difficulties (Hinterberger 2006: 1-2; Toufexis 2008: 205; Evans 2010: 197; 
Hinterberger 2014: 1, 4. See also Patlagean 1979: 265-266). Many people in Byzantium might 
have had some sort of literacy. Some parents taught their children the alphabet or sent them to 
elementary schools, which were present even in villages, although the level of literacy that the 
children attained was probably merely functional (Moffatt 1979: 284; Browning 1989: 48-49; 
Galatarioutou 1991: 155-156). 


Archaeological texts written by and for lesser elites or even non-elites could provide a 
better indication of the Byzantine Greek language and the spread of literacy beyond the elites. 
Material that contributes to literacy in what has been thought to be the lower echelons of soci- 
ety has been largely ignored. These types of evidence have been more widely studied by scholars 
who have examined literacy in the Greco-Roman world (see below). Previously, such studies 
have focused on signatories on monastic documents. Oikonomides termed the spelling vari- 
ants “errors” and states that they “show an obvious lack of confidence” (Oikonomides 1988: 
170). Even when individuals only spell their name, Oikonomides noted that the variants were 
25%, reflecting the fact that pronunciation changed, but the spelling was frozen. There were 
some individuals who wanted to replicate Classical Greek spelling and grammar, but there were 
many variations observed in this material (Oikonomides 1988: 170-171). As a result of his 
work on monastic documents, Oikonomides argued that many sections of the population were 
completely illiterate. He believed that majority of individuals who were literate were church 
officials and lower elites (Oikonimides 1993: 251, 256-2). Browning, on the other hand, has 
argued that it was not only the clergy who were literate (Browning 1993: 73). The current focus 
on lower level literacy has definitely concentrated on monasteries (Gerstel 2015: 50), but there 
is starting to be a recognition that regions such as Cappadocia (Rhoby 2009: 275-304) could 
provide information about language as well. 


Classical Greek was considered by the Byzantines themselves to be the highest form of 
Greek and the knowledge of and ability to write in Classical Greek was highly prized amongst 
the literary elite, meaning that the spelling of Greek was frozen. Spoken Greek, however, 
changed through time as Greek was never a static language and increasingly the way a word 
was pronounced was different than it had been in Classical Greek. Non-standard Greek is fre- 
quently found in Egyptian papyri from the 3“ century B.C. onwards, even among individuals 
who were Greek, and includes the interchange of one letter for another, the omission of a letter, 
addition of a letter, metathesis, haplography (where one letter is used instead of two identical 
letters), dittography (where the letter is doubled), and crasis (where two vowels or diphthongs 
become a single letter or diphthong) (Evans 2012: 31-40; Graham Claytor 2013: 111-112; 
Depaux and Stolk 2015: 217-218, Table 2, 220, no. 21). The belief that non-standard spellings 
meant a lack of literacy in Greek has been suggested for one discussion of a Greek inscription 
on a first century AD Roman cup. The presence of certain letters being substituted for others 
and diphthongs being written instead with a single letter, led the author to conclude that the 
individual was not literate in Greek (Stern 1995: 102). Given that these are common spelling 
variants, however, one cannot make this assumption. 


If one lacked a Classical education and proper understanding of how words should be 
spelled a scribe might unwittingly use non-standard spelling variants to reflect how words were 
pronounced (for this phenomenon in Cappadocia see Rhoby 2009: 275-303; Rhoby 2011: 
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317). This is clearly what is reflected in the spelling of NHKA in the inscription on the Barcin 
reliquary cross instead of NIKA which reflect iotacism, which is the process by which the 
pronunciation of several vowels in Greek, including the eta, converged with the iota, allowing 
them to substitute for each other in writing. The spelling variant NHKA is usually the most 
common in inscriptions on crosses, although the spelling variant HC XC is also attested on 
silver crosses (Ross 2005: 200, 202, 204-205, Add. Cat. Nos. 194, 196) and other spelling var- 
iants appear on the gold reliquary cross discovered at Pliska (Dontcheva 1976: 63). Therefore, 
the cost of crosses made from expensive materials does not mean that one would not encounter 
spelling variants. 


‘The term also appeared on coins and seals in Byzantium, as well as in Norman Sicily, 
the Holy Land under the Crusaders and Greece, and amongst the Rus (See list in Frolow 1956: 
108. For the Sicilian epitaph see Zeitler 1996: 115, Fig. 1, 121, 136. The authenticity of the 
antimension from the church of St. George at Novgorod dated to the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury is disputed however. See now Zagraevsky 2011). In the case of coins, the ones minted in 
Constantinople do not show the spelling variant, but those minted in Trebizond do. Interest- 
ingly, in the less formulaic inscriptions on coins, even those minted in Constantinople, one can 
see fairly typical spelling variants that appear in other types of inscriptions, including names 
and titles of the emperor (Fagerlie 1964: 227; Grierson 1973: 477-478, 482-483, 637, 704, 
712-713, 719, 810-811; Lauritzen 2009; Bernard 2014: 63). Such spelling variants are also 
found on a very expensive inlaid icon of the 10th century (Macridy 1964: 273-274, who states 
that the inscription is misspelled, Fig. 79; Gerstel 1997: 300, Fig. 1), for example, as well as 
Bibliothéque nationale ms. gr. 510. This manuscript was made between 879 and 883 AD, and 
was offered to or commissioned by Basil I and parts were copied in the 10" century for an im- 
portant Byzantine official (Frolow 1956: 107-108; Der Nersessian 1962: 220; Brubaker 1999: 
153; Walter 1997: 195; Takiguchi 2011: 14-15, Figs. 6-7; Rhoby 2013: 2. Der Nersessian, 
Walter, and Rhoby all hypercorrect the text and spell it NIKA). 


The question of whether or not this should be considered a true mistake rather than a 
writing variant is a complicated one. It is important not to make assumptions about the quality 
of the Greek on inscriptions such as these and what this may indicate. Papalexandrou in her 
discussion of monumental inscriptions in Byzantine contexts argues that because the majority 
of people could not read some of the inscriptions that they might have been only recited for a 
more highly literate audience, whilst ordinary prayers would have been aimed at the majority 
(Papalexandrou 2001: 282. For more on the subject of monumental inscriptions in Byzantium 
see Papalexandrou 2007). Further, while some assume that such inscriptions indicate that the 
individual who engraved the inscription had little education and therefore misspelled the word 
(Popović and Popović 2002: 160), that is not necessarily the case. 


The fact that the crosses have both images and words, which are generally abbrevia- 
tions, argues that the majority of individuals would have been able to read these simple inscrip- 
tions, just as they could read similar (if not identical) inscriptions in churches. In both cases, 
these inscriptions were highly formulaic and they accompanied pictures of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and saints. Therefore, the reliquary cross represented what the Byzantines themselves 
saw on the decorated walls of their churches, but in miniature. The individuals may not have 
known how to sign their names or even write, but it is likely they could read and understand 
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these short inscriptions easily unless they were particularly specialized ones, such as on the gold 
reliquary cross from Pliska where the inscription is more complicated (see above). When the 
population saw the inscriptions on the cross, these inscriptions combined with the pictures 
would identify the figures on the reliquary cross for them. Even when they could not under- 
stand the inscriptions, they still would derive meaning from seeing them in conjunction with 
images or through their placement in churches (Gerstel 2015: 48-49). Papalexandrou has de- 
fined images such as those on the Hagia Sophia Virgin and Child mosaic as a “memory image” 
because it was an image of salvation to the non-elite viewer (Papalexandrou 2010: 113-115). 
Different levels of literacy would have impacted the way that the various audiences understood 
the images that they saw, however (Gerstel 2015: 44) 


CONCLUSION 


It is not clear how many (if any) of the individuals buried in the Middle Byzan- 
tine cemetery at Barcin could actually read what the inscription on the cross said or if they 
were only able to read inscriptions of this type. Archaeological evidence for literacy is limited. 
There are spectacular finds pointing to elite literacy, such as the pen case with silver styli from 
Mtskheta in Georgia (although probably imported from the Late Roman world, see Apakidze 
et al. 2004), but such finds are rare. At Amorium, no inscriptions or graffiti have been found, 
but Lightfoot still suggests that the presence of styli argues that individuals were in fact literate 
there (Lightfoot 2012: 263). Not surprisingly, given the lack of Byzantine buildings at the site, 
similar evidence does not exist from Barcin. 


As has been pointed out elsewhere in this paper, little has been done on Byzantine 
literacy and even less on levels of literacy in the Byzantine world. Papalexandrou has pointed 
out that at least some individuals likely were able to recognize inscriptions and identify the 
alphabet they were written in, thereby forming a meaningful connection between the reliquary 
cross, the image on it, and the inscription that accompanied it. It is possible that individuals 
would have been able to recognize the letters on the cross and know what it said even if they 
were not fully literate. The fact that such inscriptions also appeared on anonymous folles from 
the period, as well as in inscriptions, wall paintings, and other media further reinforces the idea 
that the individuals who wore these crosses in the Byzantine countryside and the audience who 
saw them, were likely aware of both their religious significance and understood the inscrip- 
tions on them, or at least understood that these were inscriptions connected with the sacred 
world. It seems likely that at least some of the population buried at Barcin were somewhat 
literate and able to read simple inscriptions such as the one on the reliquary cross. Therefore, 
the reliquary cross at Barcin, although seemingly a small and insignificant object of dubious 
art historical value, can be taken as important evidence for mortuary practice and literacy in 
Middle Byzantine Anatolia. 
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